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Tue Motherland is to-day face to face with the task of making another 
decided change in her ever-developing Constitution. When the 
Second Chamber appoints a Committee to consider, not whether 
changes should be, but what changes must be made in its composition 
and powers, and the Chairman of that Committee is Lord Rosebery, 
ex-Prime Minister, who has long urged change, the interested onlooker 
must conclude that the case against the Hereditary House as at 
present constituted is closed. 

His Lordship’s position may be seen by the following extracts 
from his speeches. 

Dealing with the House of Lords by resolution, as the present 
Government has done—following his advice—he says : ‘I take it that 
the Resolution would declare in clear and unmistakable terms that 
the House of Commons is unmistakably the predominant partner.’ 
(Bradford, 27th of October, 1894.) 

‘I know not myself where to look for the will of the people 
except in its elected representatives.’ (Albert Hall, 5th of July, 1895.) 

“I say it face to face to your Lordships, the essential policy of the 
Liberal party is that in the promotion of these measures they shall no 
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longer meet with an insurmountable, an hereditary, and an un- 
reasonable opposition in the form of this House.’ (House of Lords, 
6th of July, 1895.) 

It should be gratefully acknowledged by all that the Peers, in 
recognising the impossibility of continuing as at present, have given 
one more proof of the good sense and moderation of our race, which is 
ever instinctively wedded to evolutionary and averse from revolutionary 
measures. We are led to indulge the hope that the coming change, 
for change there must now be, may be effected by the co-operation of 
the ablest and therefore the most prudent men of both parties. 

The Committee of the House of Lords being the work of its leaders 
we may assume that Lansdowne, Devonshire, St. Aldwyn, Balfour 
and others agree with the Prime Minister, Loreburn, Morley, Elgin, 
Asquith, Haldane and others that the House of Lords must now undergo 
change to meet changed conditions, although they may differ as to the 
form. We have a spectacle most gratifying to all who love the old 
home. The ‘ falsehood of extremes’ so far is avoided. There will be 
no popular agitation verging upon disorder, as in the Chartist days, 
if such men are allowed to direct the reform. 

Perhaps some useful information may be obtained from the other 
branch of the race upon the Second Chamber question and constitu- 
tional changes in general. 

‘The Americans, as you know, have a Senate. I wish we could 
institute it in this country. Marvellous in efficiency and strength!’ 
So said Lord Salisbury. 

Very easy to institute such a Second Chamber in this country. 
It has only to spring from the people as the Senate does. One-third 
of its members renewable every two years and every citizen thirty-five 
years of age eligible. ‘ Marvellous efficiency and strength’ come 
to any chamber only from the source of all authority, the people. 
- It is the lack of this in the present Chamber which enabled Earl Grey’s 
Ministry, with the constitutional right in reserve to swamp it with 
new Peers, to compel submission to the people’s House ; justified Prime 
Minister Gladstone in proclaiming that ‘ their Lordships were up in a 
balloon,’ and Prime Minister Rosebery in informing it that the 
people’s House was its ‘ unmistakable dominant partner,’ and would 
justify the present Ministry in following Earl Grey’s example in the 
exercise of their undoubted Constitutional right. 

Such a chamber, however, is not now under consideration, since the 
Government*has decided that the Hereditary Chamber shall remain. 

‘ As far as I can see, the American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at one time by the brain and purpose of man,’ 
was Mr. Gladstone’s tribute. 

One seems to hear the comment of the Briton upon the foregoing. 
‘ A written Constitution ! we shall never discard ours for that. It is 
so much better to have one free to develop.’ But upon consideration 
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it will be found that a Constitution must be written, i.e. any change 
must be formulated, and only by being written and printed can it be 
known and preserved in proper form. The only difference between 
the two Constitutions is that the two Legislative bodies in Britain 
can change it while the two in America can only pass Bills recommend- 
ing changes to the approval of the States, while with the State Con- 
stitutions the two State Legislative bodies can call a convention for 
revising purposes whose work has to be submitted to the approval of 
the people at the next regular State election. The Referendum is 
used freely in America. 

It is a popular mistake to think that written Constitutions cannot 
readily be changed. There have been no less than sixteen changes 
made in the National Constitution so highly eulogised by Mr. Gladstone, 
and many advanced and new interpretations of its various provisions 
have been made by the Supreme Court, which means that, sacred as 
it is held to be, it is nevertheless so construed as to meet emergencies. 
All this, however, is done constitutionally, the Supreme Court having 
unlimited power of interpretation. 

The foremost American jurist of 1776 was Judge Wilson, born 
in Fife, and a graduate of St. Andrews. It was his doctrine of 
‘implied Constitutional powers’ upon which Marshall afterwards 
based his decisions which made America a nation and not a federation 
of independent States. All influences since that day, slavery excepted, 
have been centripetal. The control of inter-State commerce by a 
National, not State, Commission being the latest example. 

When Amendments are desired to the National Constitution, 
Congress (House and Senate) must pass a Bill defining these, which 
is subject to the approval of the President. If he approve, it is 
submitted to the State Legislatures, and if three-fourths of these 
approve it becomes part of the Constitution. 

In the case of State Constitutions, the two State Legislative bodies 
must pass a Bill calling a State Constitutional Convention. If the 
Governor approve, it is submitted to the people at the next regular 
election. A ballot is cast for or against a Convention. No extra 
election is ever required for constitutional changes ; only an additional 
ballot is cast for or against at a regular election. If the majority 
approve, the Governor issues the call, and at the next regular election 
additional ballots are cast in each district for members of the Conven- 
tion. As each party wishes to carry its candidates for the various 
State offices, the greatest care is taken to impress the constituencies 
by the character of the candidates nominated for the forthcoming 
Constitutional Convention. The foremost and very best men in the 
State thus become candidates. Party lines, as notably in the election 
of the Judiciary, are not strictly preserved, so that the result is a 
Constitutional amending body of rare excellence. Especially does 


the legal profession contribute its best. 
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Amendments to the State Constitution, or, if forming a new 
State, a new Constitution, as agreed upon, are always submitted 
to the people at the next election for approval or rejection. 

One notable difference exists in the electorates voting for National 
and State Senators. The former, two for each State, are invariably 
elected by the State Legislatures, the latter by the same electorate 
as elects the members of the House, both National and State—the 
people—except that State Senators, not being so great in number 
as members of the House, are chosen by larger districts, several 
counties being formed into one Senatorial Constituency. So jealous, 
however, are the people of their right to elect all their servants direct 
that in the case of National Senators there has recently sprung up the 
custom of indicating the choice of the party at the primary meetings 
of parties, each recognised member of the party casting one vote. 
In no case so far has any State Legislature disregarded the preference 
so expressed. This plan is rapidly winning favour and promises soon 
to become universal. 

The Constitution provides for an Electoral College to choose 
the President, but the people soon evaded this by pledging the 
delegates sent to this College to vote for the nominee of the Party 
Convention previously held. The framers of the Constitution 
were naturally somewhat timid in deserting the Conservative 
Monarchy in 1776 for the Republican form, but the people would 
tolerate no indirection in the choice even of the President. No 
device will long keep the people from directly electing their own 
representatives. 

The Referendum in America is not confined to Constitutional 
changes, but often resorted to in the various States upon other subjects. 
New York State for instance recently submitted to the people 
whether the Erie Canal should be enlarged, the estimated cost being 
twenty millions sterling. 

Particular note should be taken of the vital fact that neither the 
first nor second National Chamber at Washington, nor any State 
Senate or House is permitted to participate in Constitution making, 
because it is certain they would differ as to their respective claims 
to power. Each House here (Lords and Commons) is also naturally 
jealous of its prerogatives, the latter especially, for no true son of 
the House of Commons can be expected to concur in the slightest 
limitation of its powers, nor would the House of Lords willingly 
accept the mere semblance of power which is all the elected House in 
our day would give to an Hereditary Chamber, or that the people would 
probably sanction. No satisfactory division of real power, such as we 
obtain in America through Constitutional Conventions direct from the 
people and independent of both Chambers, is possible between the 
Houses here. As Lord Rosebery has pointed out, ‘ The Commons, 
in partnership with the House of Lords, is unmistakably the pre- 
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dominant partner.’ The vote of a predominant partner in affairs 
always predominates. There is no appeal. 

-’ It is certain, therefore, that a Second Chamber with power must 
be elected and not restricted to a class. An Hereditary immovable 
Chamber may continue to be regarded as ornamental in a country 
still tolerating hereditary claims, but it must perforce be impotent, 
the subordinate, not the equal partner. The American Second 
Chamber, extolled by Lord Salisbury, is equal in power to the House 
only because the same constituencies, acting through their elected 
representatives, elect its members. Both have mandates from the 
only source of power, the people, and their members are of the same 
rank as citizens. The members of the House serve two years, the 
Senators six. The terms of the two National Senators end years 
apart. Thus one third of the entire Senate at Washington is voted 
for at every election for members of the House of Representatives, 
which take place bi-annually upon one fixed date in all the States. 

The Second Chamber, the Electoral College, and the election of 
National Senators by State Legislatures are all relics of the mistrust 
of the people which formerly prevailed. The second of these is evaded 
and the third is rapidly becoming so. 

The American Second Chamber has functions absent in Britain. 
It represents the forty-five different States in their corporate capacity 
as well as the people. It shares power with the President in inter- 
national affairs, every treaty being subject to its august approval. 
As the people are now beginning directly to select its members, the 
Senate is destined to endure and grow in popularity and efficiency. 
Even if the Constitution were to be changed, it is highly improbable 
that the Senate would be touched. The Electoral College and the 
indirect election of National Senators by State Legislatures would 
probably be abolished. 

When our wise forefathers in Britain decided to meet the doctrine 
of ‘the Divine Right of Kings,’ not by frontal attack as the French 
did, but by a flank movement, accepting the idea that the King could 

edo no wrong, they soon found that to make it workable they had to 

provide that he should not do anything. The Monarch therefore 
was raised to a position above the struggles of party, and having lost 
the right to do anything legislatively, he has found the power, as we 
see, to influence everything, if possessed, as a man, of the needed quali- 
ties and ability ; but it is as Man and not as King that the Monarch 
has influence to-day in high affairs of State. Having debarred him 
from legislating, it seems hardly respectful to the kingly office to allow 
his inferiors in rank to exercise that prerogative. 

The advantages of a single Chamber are manifold. First, it 
assembles together the ablest men of the nation, as members of the 
same body, which prevents the spirit of rivalry inseparable between 
two separate Chambers. It concentrates responsibility, and, having 
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all power, its action is certain to be more conservative than if subject 
to revision. It speaks the final word and therefore ponders well 
before pronouncing it. The time seems quite ripe to abolish the 
superfluous Second Chamber in Britain. The people can be trusted. 
When the Unionist party is in power under present conditions there 
is no Second Chamber in effect. 

Leaving out of consideration the plan which America would 
pursue in a contingency like that now confronting Britain, viz. a 
Constitutional Convention whose action would be subject to the 
approval of the people, two plans are to be considered, since Lord 
Rosebery expects to submit the report of the Lords Committee next 
session. The Government plan is already before the country. It 
leaves the Elected House the rights of a predominant partner, which 
means in case of disagreement practically one Chamber. There seems 
no other course open since an Hereditary Chamber remains, for it 
seems improbable that the people would tolerate a number of legisla- 
tors irremovable by right of birth wielding power as against the 
House of Commons, their own creation. In the past the Hereditary 
House has had to succumb to that elected, as it must inevitably do 
in the future, for the latter is and must be, as Lord Rosebery says, 
‘the predominant partner.’ 

The three opportunities for Conference provided for in the Govern- 
ment plan, in case of disagreement between the Houses, and the 
temporary veto given to the House of Lords would all tend to prevent 
hasty legislation. Lord Rosebery’s fear that one Chamber might even 
abolish the Monarchy seems groundless. If ever the Monarchy has 
to depend for its existence upon a non-elected, Hereditary Second 
Chamber, overshadowed as it must be by the Elected Chamber, 
its days will be numbered. It rests secure only so long as it receives 
the cordial support of all parties as at present, because it is above and 
knows not party. 

The reason why America adopted two Legislative Chambers was 
no doubt because the Motherland had two. Government of the 
people by the people and for the people had not then been fully 
developed in Britain. The masses, it was believed, could not be fully 
trusted with power. Therefore a House of Noblemen balanced and 
held in check the Commons, then the creation of a very restricted 
suffrage, and composed largely of the nominees of the members of the 
Upper House. To-day there seems no danger in any English-speaking 
nation from having only one Legislative Chamber in which the political 
talent of the country would be concentrated. Britain was the first 
to develop democratic institutions under Constitutional Monarchy. 
Recently these have found further development in Canada, 
Australasia and America, and Britain is no longer in the lead politically. 
Her children have been more progressive. Equal electoral districts ; 
one man one vote ; payment of legislators ; no State Church but all 
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sects equally favoured; no Hereditary Legislators; non-sectarian 
education in elementary schools; these are among the advances 
which the more conservative Motherland is probably henceforth to 
study with greater care, and gradually adopt. It would restore her to 
the front if she led in adopting one Chamber instead of two. The 
writer believes that history would pronounce it another step forward 
in political development. 

Lord Rosebery’s report and the action of the Lords thereupon will 
be anxiously awaited. Notwithstanding his Lordship’s strong words 
already quoted, it requires much faith to believe that the report will 
favour any fundamental curtailment of the hereditary principle. 
Hereditary Peers are not likely heroically to commit hari-kari. It 
seems probable that the report will leave the House of Lords practically 
as at present, and that the Referendum will be relied upon as the 
medium for bringing the Elected and Hereditary Houses into satis- 
factory co-operation. 

If the question of an appeal to the electorate lay in all cases with 
the Government and the result did not affect its life, much is to 
be said in its favour as a natural development of the rule of the 
people, It is thoroughly democratic, and, as we have seen, is in 
constant use with salutary results throughout the forty-five States of 
America. 

It is probably the only plan that might save the Hereditary House 
for a time. Mr, Asquith admitted he had been considering it. It 
has been decried as un-British, but this is a great mistake. No 
country in the world has so great a percentage of its citizens owners 
in joint-stock enterprises, railways, shipping, mines, insurance and 
other companies, not one of which omits the appeal to the share- 
holders in case directors disagree or an unusual step is to be taken. 
‘Subject to the approval of the shareholders’ is the universal rule. 
It is a privilege much valued, which no shareholder would willingly 
surrender, and its beneficial effect is undoubted. In British Clubs, 
more generally than in those of other lands, a rule exists which gives 
power to a certain number of members to require the action of the 
Governing Committee to be reviewed by the whole body. As a vote- 
getting device it promises well, for the party that went to the people 
proposing it would in effect be offering a prize package to every elector. 
The Referendum would raise his status in the State. The National 
‘Directors’ would have to obtain his august approval for decided 
changes if these were challenged by the Hereditary Chamber. 

While the result of an appeal to the people would leave the life of 
the two Chambers undisturbed, the defeated Chamber would suffer 
in public estimation, and this would always tend to produce an adjust- 
ment of any difference that arose between the two Chambers, rendering 
an appeal unnecessary. Neither House would lightly become respon- 
sible for'’subjecting the country to an appeal. . 
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If the House of Lords abused its right to appeal by using it for 
party ends or for any but vital issues upon which the people were 
seemingly nearly equally divided, it would soon be deprived of the 
right. 

There seems one difficulty with the Referendum for Britain. 
Parliamentary elections embracing the whole nation do not occur at 
fixed dates bi-annually as in America. Special elections might be 
necessary, involving time and expense and, more objectionable still, 
accompanied by unusual political excitement, with partisanship 
rampant. Perhaps county and municipal elections could be utilised 
in some way for National Referendums, in which partisanship would 
be less in evidence and special elections avoided. 

The one serious objection that will be urged against it as inapplicable 
to the present problem in Britain is its incompatibility with the pre- 
dominancy of the people’s Elected House. It places a small class of 
Hereditary irremovable Peers on the same footing as the elected 
representatives of the people, by giving them the power to obstruct 
the action of the Commons and compel an appeal to the people. One 
Chamber confronting another as equal antagonists, with the malignant 
shade of class-ship and partisan-ship always in the foreground when 
hereditary privilege is concerned. The predominant partner will 
not be disposed to surrender his predominancy, nor the people be 
willing to confer larger powers than hitherto accorded to an hereditary 
class. In America where both Chambers are elected, and removable 
at short intervals,'the Referendum is a perfect plan’for the solution of 
their differences. 

This objection might be met by adding to the Government plan 
that should the three conferences between the Houses end without 
agreement, if the House of Lords again rejected the Bill by a majority 
of two thirds of all its members (or three fourths, or more or less 
as may be determined), the Government should then decide whether, 
and, if so, when, the Bill should be submitted to the people. This 
would give the House of Lords power to veto the action of the House 
of Commons, but only when an overwhelming majority of all its 
members felt the necessity for so doing—not alone the violent partisan 
and the interested landlord, the bigoted clerical, and the ancient 
Tory classes, but also many of the most considerate members, the 
judicial and literary classes, distinguished public servants, new members 
ennobled for their merits, and men of such national reputation 
as sinks the Peer under the Man. This would prevent class or self- 
interest in the Lords from being able to embarrass the Government 
or defeat such reasonable reforms as the people demand, and ensure 
the passage of these through the support of the unprejudiced members 
of the hereditary Chamber. 

The difference between the Commons and the House of Lords 
would then be that the former acted by a bare majority, while to 
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veto its action the latter was compelled to have two thirds (as the 
American Senate must have in certain cases) or more. There would 
always remain to the Commons the sole right to refer obstructed 
measures to the people, and also their constitutional right to appoint 
new Peers, which would again become practicable, since the majority 
to overcome would be small. 

Notwithstanding these objections and the stern opposition the 
Referendum may meet with, it seems to the writer the only plan 
likely to win support as against the Government’s plan, and the House 
of Lords’ best, and probably its only, chance of escaping the absolute 
sway of the predominant partner. Therefore, it is highly probable 
that the Lords’ Committee will propose it, notwithstanding their 
distinguished Chairman’s bold democratic speeches in the past. 

‘The Hereditary House will surrender only to the people, never 
to the House of Commons,’ said a Peer the other day. Such the 
jealousy and antagonism two Chambers inevitably breed when their 
respective prerogatives are not clearly defined. ‘ Reform it altogether ’ 
would be the part of wisdom from the American point of view in deal- 
ing with the Hereditary House, but our race in the old home prefers 
to tinker long and lovingly over ‘ things of old.’ 

The plan of calling a Constitutional Convention to devise needed 
changes in the relations between the two Chambers would be met, 
no doubt, with the objection that such proceeding would be un-British, 
which simply means that it has not been tried here; but it is difficult 
to see how two rival Legislative Houses, for such they are—one being 
hereditary and one elected—can agree upon a satisfactory division 
of power, or agree to what that division is, after the division had been 
agreed upon, for the interpretation of respective rights must always 
remain a probable cause of quarrel. The non-removable, hereditary 
feature is fatal. 

No other English-speaking Government has such an anomaly, nor 
has Britain herself except in her Second Chamber. The Monarchy, 
though Hereditary, divested of legislative power, and acting only upon 
the advice of the Ministry, is upon an entirely different footing. 

We venture to submit from the Race-Imperial point of view that 
when Britain has to make changes she should aim to assimilate her 
institutions as far as possible from time to time with those of the 
other members of her race in cases where these are of a common type, 
for if every English-speaking nation adopts or discards any form it 
is presumptive evidence of its value or the reverse. 

Parliament has recently taken a wise and harmonising step in 
this direction by assimilating in one respect her marriage laws with 
those of her Colonies and the Republic, where these have hitherto 
differed. Strange Empire, in all parts of which, except the United 
Kingdom, men and women were honourably joined and living in holy 
wedlock, and if the old home’were visited, they were not. Every step 
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taken in this direction makes for the closer union of our race and 
hence its greater power for good in the world. 

Meanwhile, well-wishers may safely congratulate the Motherland 
upon the fact that whether in its full development the ‘ Predominant 
Partner’ plan of the Government be adopted or the Referendum 
tried, either will mark another step in the march towards more direct 
and complete government of the people for the people and by the 
people, and consequently bring her more into unison with the political 
institutions of the various nations of her own race, all proud to be 
her children, though quite sure that the parent would do well to 
follow their example in some directions where they have all led the 


way. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





SOME RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NORTHERN INDIA AND BENGAL 


At no period of the history of Great Britain’s connexion with India 
have the racial characteristics of her people, which furnish perhaps 
the only key to her inner life and the present political situation, 
possessed greater interest for Europeans than now. Recent events, 
combined with the general attitude of certain classes influenced by 
Western education or permeated by Western ideas, have attracted 
even the attention of intelligent observers abroad. And it is not 
unusual to find French, Russians, and Germans keenly seeking infor- 
mation regarding the peculiarities of the different races, and their 
real or supposed antipathy towards the British and British dominancy. 
Of these foreign inquirers probably the most interested, or the most 
inquisitive, as certainly they are the best informed, I found among 
the subjects of the Czar and the Kaiser. The Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention, in which England has shown such self-sacrificing spirit, will 
not lessen the Russian interest which was so unmistakably evinced 
fifty years ago. 

Although much theoretical information on the subject is available 
in census reports, gazetteers, and such-like works, a knowledge of 
the virtues and idiosyncrasies of the people of India derived from 
actual and intimate association is rare. The attempts to gain an 
insight into their character have been mostly confined to the Punjab, 
where more picturesque conditions appeal to the imagination of 
outsiders. But as enthusiasm in this direction is usually regarded 
in high quarters as a ‘ crank ’ these attempts have borne little practical 
fruit. 

Among other causes, insufficient command over the vernaculars 
prevents the European official classes from coming into touch with 
the masses. The same difficulty often stands in the way of familiar 
intercourse with the upper sections of Indian society. It is not so 
very long ago when perfect acquaintance with the spoken Indian 
languages was as common as it is unusual nowadays. It was not 
only the passport to official preferment, but a requisite qualification 
for holding converse with the people in all walks of life. Since then 
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one chief cause for its necessity has disappeared. Almost all Indians 
with whom an Englishman ordinarily comes into contact speak and 
write English. Their command over the language may vary according 
to their culture, but rarely is there any need for recourse to the 
vernacular for conversational purposes. Again, it is not merely that 
the work has increased, but the conditions of life have altered, which 
leave little inducement to acquire a thorough acquaintance with the 
popular tongue or cultivate intimate relations with the people. So 
long as the young officer is able to pass the departmental examina- 
tions both he and the Government are content with his linguistic 
attainments. No amount of manipulation in the distribution of 
official work or reduction in files will restore to life the class of men 
who, in the midst of their duties, had always time to enrich the pages 
of the Calcutta Review with contributions on Indian history and 
philosophy. 

Whilst the English official is thus hampered in his direct dealings 
with the masses, the Indian official often finds himself in a dilemma. 
If he is too intimate he is as likely as not to bring down on himself 
reproof from superior quarters; if he holds aloof he lays himself 
open to the charge of being unsympathetic. As a consequence he 
entrenches himself behind a barrier of reserve. The Englishman is 
generally fond of sport ; if a man of tact and intelligence he manages 
in the pursuit of shikar to get a glimpse of village life and manners. 
The Indian has rarely any sporting predilections. His views in 
many instances are of an @ priort character, and his impressions 
are derived from police inspectors or other official or quasi-official 
media. 

The same criticism in a modified form applies to the Indian rais, 
or notable. Often his inclination is not on a par with his opportunities 
to maintain close relations with his people. He rarely lives among 
them, or makes their life and habits of thought, their feelings and 
sentiments, an object of study. He proceeds on the assumption that 
they feel and think as he does, which is only partially true. British 
rule in India has given the land peace and security, but it has failed, 
in most parts, to give stability to fortunes. The unceasing change 
in wealth, means, and the possession of property explains the lack of 
interest among the generality of the rich in the development of the 
people and the country. A man amasses wealth, acquires property, 
gains position and prestige, and even a title from a recognisant Govern- 
ment, and is classed to-day as a notable. Sooner or later his son or 
his grandson, by the solvent process England has introduced in her 
great dependency, goes to swell the ranks of the discontented. Sir 
Evelyn Wood in his remarkable, though somewhat inopportune, 
articles on what he calls the ‘ Revolt in Hindustan’ has referred to 
some of the causes of the rising in Shahabad and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. He has omitted, however, one important cause, which drove 
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the sons and grandsons of the Sepoys who fought bravely for the 
East India Company in former days, and had obtained jagirs by 
way of reward for faithful services, to take up arms against the 
British Government. They were evicted from their possessions by 
the action of the Courts, and in their fury against the mahajans in 
whose favour they were ousted they turned against the State. 

Among the many schemes that have been on the forge of late for 
the betterment of the condition of the people or for the promotion of 
contentment among the educated classes, I wonder if any thought 
has been paid to this subject. 

This only by the way. The new notable’s life, like his English 
compeer’s in similar circumstances, has been ‘ strenuous.’ In many 
instances he has had to go through unpleasant ordeals to reach his 
goal; he has had to flatter the powerful functionary, and to pay 
court to the underlings. But with all his experience his horizon is 
somewhat limited. Between the older notable and his fellow-country- 
men of lower degree there is often a great barrier raised by listlessness, 
apathy, utter want of interest. As independence of character is 
rather at a discount, the notable generally cultivates a proper deferen- 
tial spirit towards the huzoor, who is the providence that holds in its 
hands the dispensation of honours, and whose countenance alone 
makes the life of a notable agreeable in his locality. 

New aspirations, new thoughts, and new ideals have sprung up 
in British India. Their manifestation in certain parts has been 
attended with regrettable incidents, which are certain to discredit 
their influence on the outside thinking world inclined to sympathy. 
Many of the ideas are, it is true, hardly practical; some are, indeed, 
incoherent, and if carried into effect are likely to throw the country 
into disorder, and to cause incalculable mischief and misery. And 
yet, however much we may deprecate their existence, it would hardly 
be wise to leave them out of consideration. They must henceforth 
be counted as factors in the work of government, as the natural out- 
come of two distinct forces acting upon an old civilisation that is part 
of the people’s life, and is intermixed with their whole social and 
religious organisation. One of these forces is emphatically conserva- 
tive, whilst the other, deriving its nurture from outside, is perhaps 
aggressively democratic. It is not merely their disappointment with 
official Liberalism which drives certain sections in Bengal into the 
arms of Labour members of Parliament ; it is the democratic impulse 
that has manifested itself in various directions which makes them 
lose sight of the treatment meted out to their countrymen by the 
Labour party in South Africa, British Columbia, and other places. 

As was to be expected, Islim in India has received an unmis- 
takable impress from Hinduism, with the result that some of its 
original conceptions have in the course of time become modified. 
In its essence, however, like primitive Christianity, it is democratic— 
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almost tending to Socialism. It recognises no priesthood, acknow- 
ledges no caste distinctions. In the mosques all men are equal; 
anyone with the necessary knowledge can officiate at the services ; 
there are no family pews specially set apart for the rich or high- 
placed. Hinduism, on the other hand, is essentially conservative. 
All its instincts, traditions, and institutions favour exclusiveness. 
While maintaining the purity of caste they also conserve its: privi- 
leges. Hindu home-life, again, and the influence of women, of whose 
force we have little conception, guard against alien intrusion of thought 
or practice within the home circle. Institutions sanctified by the 
observance of ages, privileges enjoyed as part of a religious system 
of a hoary antiquity, receive within the sacred precincts of the home 
as much respect to-day as fifty or a hundred years ago. But with 
the conservatism is now combined in the domain of political conceptions 
a strong democratic tendency in the assertion of equal rights for all 
castes and all classes; and Brahmins and Sudras are found on the 
same platform in the pursuit of a common object. 

How these two antithetical forces, one conservative, the other 
democratic, are working together in moulding the ideals of the people 
of British India, and even altering in some tracts the national character, 
is a subject of supreme interest. 

There is nothing even remotely analogous to this in the native 
States, where the conditions are widely different from those prevailing 
in the territories directly subject to the British Crown. Similarity 
of manners and customs must not blind us to the apprehension of 
this difference, or of the fact that, although the people of the native 
States are influenced by the development of thought in British India, 
the action is by no means reciprocal. 

Two political schools are at this moment contending over the 
origin, aims, and tendencies of the movement which has developed 
into ‘ unrest’ in certain parts of the country. One considers it a 
healthy sign of national life, while the other is equally vehement 
in its denunciation. One talks of ‘self-government’ before the people 
have realised the value of compromise and the responsibilities of 
citizenship ; the other pours ridicule on such modern democratic 
conceptions, and places its trust in what it calls ‘ the ingrained feudal- 
ism ’ of the land. 

The idea of dissociating the educated classes from the administra- 
tion, or creating a cleavage between them and the richer sections of 
society, is based on a misapprehension of the national characteristics. 
Education or the pursuit of learning has never been in much request 
among the opulent or even affluent ranks in India. The cultivation 
of letters has always been left to the middle strata. Be they highly 
cultured or less educated, they form the backbone of the nation ; they 
supply the State with talented functionaries, lawyers, and physicians ; 
they furnish the large subordinate machinery with whose help the 
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country is administered. In this connexion another fact should not 
be lost sight of. In the East generally—and India is no exception to 
this rule—learning enjoys a degree of respect little known in European 
countries. A pundit or a moulvi receives far more consideration 
and often exercises far greater influence than a rajah or a nawab. 
When we realise this we can understand the part the students are 
playing in the disturbed tracts, apparently with the assent of their 
elders and the tacit approval of the people to whom they offer their 
guidance. No one deplores more than I do the enlistment of young 
students in the cause of any agitation. It unsettles their minds, 
prevents healthy development, and becomes the source of mischief 
to themselves and others. But the explanation of the part they are 
made to play deserves attention. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the chiefs and notables are hardly 
different from ordinary folk in their prepossessions; and the class 
whom it is sought to discredit is not without influence or prestige 
even among them. The refusal of the priest to officiate at weddings 
or funeral ceremonies would soon bring the richest rajah on his knees. 
Here I might point the moral by mentioning an incident within my 
own knowledge. A high judicial officer of great enlightenment was 
once staying at the same hotel as myself at a hill station. As he 
always persisted in taking his meals in the solitude of his room, 1 
ventured to ask him the reason of his seclusion. His answer was 
extremely pertinent and conclusive—I have still daughters to 
marry | ’ 

Ité will thus be seen that the situation is more complicated than 
one imagines, and needs an earnest and honest endeavour to reach 
the minds of the people without essaying the somewhat impossible 
task of ‘ getting into their skins.’ 

We often hear of the veil behind which the Oriental hides his 
thoughts. The Oriental is not more secretive than any other ; some- 
times he is less so. But his plane of thought is not the same as that 
of an Englishman. Environment and upbringing, as is natural, 
cause the difference. If the Indian possesses any independence of 
character or holds convictions he is not a persona grata in the official 
world, and this he knows. Mental invertebrateness, he finds, has its 
uses ; he tries to say what is pleasant and nothing more. His mind 
is, indeed, behind a veil ! 

The superimposition of the utilitarian and not very altruistic 
civilisation of the West on the Indian civilisations has produced 
some anomalous features. For years past Englishmen have been 
engaged in diffusing Western ideas among the people. The effort 
has been to Christianise, Europeanise, modernise Indian thought 
and Indian life, to break down old customs and habits, to alter social 
institutions and family conditions, to develop a national sentiment. In 
some directions the effort has met with success, in others with hope- 
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less failure. And now that after several generations of continuous 
labour it has begun to bear fruit, the result is viewed with surprise 
mixed with resentment. The very contact with Europeans has had 
an effect on the national character and national ideals. In the 
absence of legitimate outlets the roused consciousness of latent energies 
turns into unreasoning discontent. To contend with this we seek 
to turn the tide of development—very much like Mrs. Partington’s 
efforts to mop the ocean. 

Again, the failings which every virile race despises were stig- 
matised as ‘ Oriental attributes,’ and Indians were invited to cultivate 
self-respect, independence of character, manliness, and originality of 
thought—qualities which they were supposed to be wanting in. It 
is an extraordinary circumstance, however, that the possession of 
these very qualities is a serious handicap to those who have them; 
whilst servility and sycophancy, despised in theory, receive encourage- 
ment in practice. The effect of this cynicism is disastrous on the 
national character of both Hindus and Mahommedans. It leads to 
the cultivation of opportunism in its worst form. 

Christianity, like Islam, teaches human equality. In India a new 
caste, the caste of colour, has been superimposed on the old existing 
ones. Al-Biruni’ says the caste distinctions of the Hindus began 
with difference of colour. That conception, if it ever existed, has 
disappeared. Modern Hinduism recognises no caste that is not 
founded on birth within the exclusive circles sanctioned by its religio- 
social system. The Hindu understands the caste-distinctions in 
England founded on wealth; he cannot understand the claims of 
a Brahminical superiority based on colour. The barriers which this 
new caste raises in India against social equality, and which in the 
South African colonies stigmatises Indians as ‘ coolies,’ and tries to 
deprive them of their legitimate rights, naturally impart an acerbity 
to the character of the people that otherwise it does not possess. 

These conditions add to the difficulty of governing a conglomera- 
tion of races not only alien in genius to the dominant class, but differ- 
ing among themselves in the peculiarities of their character. The 
various nationalities of Europe, however divergent from each other 
in their practical and moral ideals, have one bond of union—they all 
possess a faith traceable to a common origin. Community of traditions 
in Western Europe which contributes so largely to uniformity of 
advance in material civilisation supplies another bond. In India 
both these elements are wanting. The Indian races descended from 
divers stocks, although living side by side, often intermixed in villages 
and townships, profess different religions and possess no common 
traditions. They differ from each other not only in creed, but also 
in their ethical standards. Climate and environment again give rise 


? An Arab historian and philosopher who visited India towards the close of the 
tenth century. 
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to marked divergences in character and moral aptitude in people 
following the same religion and belonging to the same stock. The 
spread of Western education and the infiltration of foreign ideas into 
strata that are ordinarily supposed to be impervious to outside influ- 
ences have brought about a strange tightening of the bonds of nation- 
ality. Fifty years ago a writer described Hinduism as a system ‘ whose 
tendency was to split its votaries into a multiplicity of petty com- 
munities, having with each other nothing but distant and constrained 
social intercourse and relations.’ And he went on to add: 


The bars to intimacy are insuperable, and encroachments on the petty 
demarcations, not only of caste but sects of castes, are jealously watched. Minds 
trained from infancy to such a school are imubued with the contractile spirit of 
pertinacious sectarianism, and though they may be greedy of power and wealth 
and extremely patient and subtile in the pursuit, yet they enter upon such a 
career incapacitated for the entertainment of those comprehensive views which 
enable ambition to establish empires. 


To-day, although the stringency of caste and caste-institutions has 
considerably relaxed, the strength of Hinduism as a national religion, 
as a social system, has developed in all directions. In every part and 
in every caste and stratum of society the Hindu is more a Hindu than 
ever. It is easy to deride his customs, but not so easy to understand 
the extraordinary change that has come over him. As a thoughtful 
writer in the Hibbert Journal * observes, Hinduism abandoning its old 
adaptability, which enabled it to embrace in its pantheon the gods of 
every tribe and people whom it subjected or with whom it came in 
contact, ‘is now engaged in organising itself and delimiting its frontiers 

. it is striving, with a success that is certain to be increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition, and to recover and conserve the 
spiritual contents of its ancient heritage.’ The nationalistic move- 
ment, which is supported by members belonging to such reforming 
bodies as the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj, is but a part and 
parcel of the religious striving.* And although diversity of develop- 
ment attained during the last half century, diversity of sentiment 
and interest modify the intensity of the movement, it would be a 
mistake to ascribe it to ephemeral causes. 

A similar tendency has manifested itself among the Mahommedans 
but owing to peculiar idiosyncrasies its results among them are more 
variable and less definite. 

In these circumstances every information regarding the national 
life and character will probably have an interest, if not value, as likely 
to explain many of the present symptoms. In this hope I propose 
to sketch briefly the chief characteristics of the principal races and 
peoples inhabiting the parts of the country with which I am most 

? October number. 

* It is noteworthy that conversions to both Islim and Christianity have greatly 
fallen off in recent years. 
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familiar, and whose peculiarities I have had opportunities to observe 
and study. Whatever observations I offer here are not merely those 
of an onlooker who has watched alien usages and the development of 
alien races at arm’s length. My study is, in one case, from inside, in 
the other from intimate association with all grades of life in almost 
every district in Bengal and Upper India. 

Probably no country in Europe, not even Austria, European 
Turkey, or Russia, presents such diversified racial peculiarities or 
contains such varied elements as Upper India and Bengal. In the 
Punjab (to mention only the prominent races) live the Pathans, the 
Belooch, the Sikh, the Brahmin, the Rajpoot, and the Jat, mixed with 
the descendants of Arabs, Persians, and other settlers from the West. 

The Gangetic basin, where the ancient Aryans, after leaving their 
original settlements beyond the Sutlej, established kingdoms and 
evolved a civilisation of a very high order, is the Hindustan of the 
Emperor Baber. Al-Biruni calls this region ‘ the home of the greatest 
heroes and Pharaohs of the Hindus.’ Here live the descendants of 
the Mussulman conquerors of India of divers stocks. Arab, Pathan, 
Mogul, Persian, Turk, side by side with Brahmins, Rajpoots, Kayesths, 
and Hindus of other castes. 

In Behar we find the same elements : Mussulmans descended from 
settlers and colonists from Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Central 
Asia ; and Hindus of all castes, Brahmins, Rajpoots, Babhuns, Kurmis, 
and many others occupying the lower rungs of the social ladder of 
Hinduism. In the district of Shahabad, at one time the nursery of 
the Sepoy army, the preponderating elements are the Babhuns and 
Kurmis. 

The Mahommedans of the upper rank consist of the descendants 
of the Prophet and of Pathan settlers, whilst the lower strata are com- 
posed of the progeny of converts from Hinduism. 

Western Bengal is inhabited by Mahommedans, descended partly 
from old settlers beyond the Indus, and partly from converts and 
Hindus of various castes. The lower castes in this part of the country 
show distinct non-Aryan characteristics. In Eastern Bengal the 
Mussulmans form the majority of the population, whilst the non- 
Aryan type is predominant both among Hindus and Mahommedans. 
This is just a rough sketch of the racial constitution—so to speak, of 
northern India, Behar, and Bengal. 

The middle-class Hindus of the two provinces of Bengal have 
received from the English the designation of ‘Baboos.’ Originally 
applied in an honorific sense, though erroneously, from an inadequate 
knowledge of the meaning, it has come now to convey a somewhat 
depreciatory idea, and its use is accordingly resented by those who 
until quite recently accepted its application as a compliment. Its 
origin has a curious history. In Upper India and in Behar the word 
‘ Baboo’ is the ordinary title of Hindu magnates and of the younger sons 
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of rajas. With the first establishment of their factory in Bengal the 
English came in contact with a clerical class of Hindus, who soon 
acquired proficiency in the English language, chiefly in missionary 
institutions. Unacquainted with the Mogul appellations applicable 
to the different grades of society, the English ‘factors’ gave to all 
Bengal Hindus above the rank of menial servants the title of 
‘Baboo.’ The word is now supposed to represent a type. In a 
restricted sense it denotes a writer or clerk, and conveys practically 
the same meaning as the term ‘ Lalla’ in UpperIndia. No Govern- 
ment or mercantile office, no zemindar’s serishta in Bengal, is without 
its full complement of ‘ Baboos’ ; the ‘ Head Baboo’ is, in fact, the 
virtual ruler of their internal economy. The ‘ Baboo’ is as much at 
home in a lawyer’s office as in a department of State. Wherever he 
happens to be, he holds all the threads in his hands. His patience, 
under adverse circumstances, is remarkable ; he will work for years in 
an office as an ‘apprentice’ on no pay, with the prospect of getting 
a paid employment ultimately. On week-days it is an interesting 
sight in the metropolis and large towns to see the clerks in mercantile 
and Government offices trooping to their work from all quarters of 
the suburbs and neighbouring townships and villages, in trains, in 
trams, in boats, and ancient vehicles of sorts, with a look of half-resig- 
nation, half-determination, which is not without its pathos. In fact, 
the pathetic look does not disappear until the ‘ Baboo’ has become 
the ‘Head.’ For a pittance which will not keep body and soul to- 
gether in an English working man, he will expatriate himself into 
distant provinces. He will be found shivering at Quetta or Simla. 
Clannish to a degree, sharp, shrewd, always with an eye to the main 
chance, inclined to bully the weak and cringe to the powerful, they form 
a community of their own.‘ Among their own people they are called 
the ‘ Kerani’ class, from the Indo-Portuguese word kerant, or writer. 
Writing of the inhabitants of Upper India and Bengal in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, Elphinstone contrasts them thus : 


The Hindustanees on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, most warlike of 
the Indians ; they wear a turban and a dress resembling that of the Mahome- 
tans; their houses are tiled and built in compact villages in open tracts; their 
food is unleavened wheaten bread. 

The Bengalees on the contrary, though good-looking, are small, black, and 
effeminate in appearance; remarkable for timidity and superstition, as well as 
for subtilty and art. Their villages are composed of thatched cottages, scat- 
tered through woods of bamboos or of palms; their dress is the old Hindu one, 
formed by one scarf thrown round the middle and another thrown over the 
shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hindustan, of rubbing their 
limbs with oil after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and glossy appear- 
ance, and protects them from the effect of their damp climate. They live 





* A good description of the ‘Baboos’ (the clerical class) and of their chief 
characteristics is to be found in a work called The Hindus as They Are, by a Bengal 
scholar of great literary talent. 
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almost entirely on rice; and although the two idioms are more alike than the 
English and German, their language is quite unintelligible to a native of 
Hindustan. 


Although physical conditions and habits of life have not altered 
much since Elphinstone drew this picture, the diffusion of education 
on Western lines, facility of travel, and general intercourse and com- 
munity of political and religious ideas have effected a startling change 
in the character of the people. It is not so long ago that, in the villages 
of Bengal, bands of youths belonging to rival factions (dals) could be 
seen arrayed in hostile ranks with their clothes tucked ‘ up-country 
fashion,’ challenging each other with uncomplimentary epithets to 
‘come on.’ The onlooker’s patience was often exhausted with 
waiting to see if the furious wrath that seemed to animate both sides 
would really end in a fight. But as it led to nothing—even the 
mischievous offer of a rupee to the bold youth who would strike the 
first blow failed to elicit the wished-for response—he retired dis- 
appointed. And now young students stand up with ‘sticks and 
umbrellas’ to the ‘up-country’ and English policemen, who until 
quite recently were objects of dread to the respectable householder of 
Bengal. 

As a rule Bengal discountenanced physical exercise as unseemly 
exertions, and a Bengali gentleman riding was an unusual sight. 
Now, not only English games are popular, but gymnasiums have been 
established everywhere to teach the Bengali youth the hitherto un- 
accustomed art of using the lathi, and young men band themselves 
under the name of ‘ National Volunteers’ to carry out by force the 
bidding of their organisers. 

Among the many signs which indicate a change in the Bengali 
national character, not the least noticeable is the readiness with which 
many of the prominent popular leaders seem to take the risk of incar- 
ceration, so dreaded in former days, in the prosecution of their objects. 
That a respectable professional man should elect to go to gaol for the 
sake of a principle would have startled the people a few years ago, 
but now it seems to be taken in the ordinary course. 

What is predicable of the Hindus in Bengal cannot, generally 
speaking, be affirmed of the Mahommedans. Religion and social 
usages give rise to differences not only in type, but in character. Such 
of them as are fortunate enough to remain affluent in the bouleverse- 
ment which, with the help of the tribunals, is going on in their midst, 
betray few signs of the energy or enterprise of their forefathers. With 
a touching faith in the good intentions of Government—and we all know 
more than one place is paved with good intentions and wise resolutions— 
they combine, generally speaking, a listlessness which disinclines them 
to concerted action for their own betterment. The commonalty, 
however, have always been noted for greater sturdiness than their 
Hindu compatriots in the same ranks ‘of life. Less agile in intellect 
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they are, as a rule, more manly and robust. How far the present 
conditions will assimilate the two communities remains to be 
seen. 

Whilst the native of the Lower Provinces, with few exceptions, 
dislikes physical exertion, the ‘up-country’ man, as the native of 
Behar and the North-West is generally called, loves bodily activity 
and exercise. He is brave, inclined to swagger, frank, high-spirited, 
and, on the whole, tractable. With his pugnacity he joins a certain 
boyish playfulness and simplicity of character. These qualities are 
marred by a dash of cruelty when the blood is roused. But the 
general characteristics vary everywhere with the ethnic stock. Thus 
the ‘up-country’ Brahmin or Rajpoot, so far as character is con- 
cerned, has little in common with the clever ‘ Lalla ’—the designation 
of the clerical class in Behar and Northern India. Owing to their 
proverbial courage and faithfulness, ‘ up-country’ men are in great 
request in Bengal as durwans (a corrupted form of the Persian 
darbiin) or doorkeepers, in the houses of the rich and well-to-do ; and 
the richer the individual the more durwans he has in his employ. 
They guard his zenana, or women’s apartments, run with the palan- 
quins of the ladies, and sit beside the coachman when the master 
goes out. The European banks and mercantile offices in towns and 
mofussil stations are similarly guarded by durwans from Behar and 
the North-West ; the police force is exclusively recruited from Behar, 
the North-West, and the Punjab. The ‘up-country’ man, in fact, 
plays in Bengal the réle of the Swiss in France in pre-Revolution 
days. 

In the Lower Provinces, boundary disputes between rival land- 
lords frequently end in serious fights. For these purposes it is usual 
to retain bands of ‘up-country’ lathials, a very expressive word, 
faint recollection of which, no doubt, is still retained by retired Anglo- 
Indian officials who have been concerned at one time or other with 
the preservation of peace or the administration of justice in Eastern 
Bengal. The long, thick stick, made of bamboo, called a lathi, is in 
the hands of its professional wielder (the lathial) a very effective weapon 
in deciding questions of possession. In Upper India and Behar the 
buffalo-herd usually carries a thick stick six or seven feet long, girt 
with iron rings, with which he has been known to beat off the marauders 
of the jungle attacking his herd. 

In Bengal the native of Hindustan has now found a new vocation 
in teaching the young amen wrestling, fencing, and drill. The ‘up- 
country ’ policeman, especially in remote districts, is not a favourite. 
He rarely understands the language of the people, his manners are to 
them rough and uncouth.- Truculent and harsh in his behaviour 
not infrequently cruel, his unpopularity reacts on the administration. 

The honesty of the durwan is proverbial. Entrusted by his 
European and Indian employers with considerable sums of money, 
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he has rarely been found to fail in his trust. He is a clever business 
man, but unconscionably usurious. Many have been known to retire 
to their villages with large fortunes made from usury. 


These remarks, though not on the surface bearing on the subject, 
will give some indication of the characteristics of the different races 
and peoples according to their respective habitat. In judging of 
these we must remember Behar and Upper India are cold in winter 
and dry in summer ; in Lower Bengal the climate is mild in the winter 
and exhaustingly damp in the hot-weather months. 

But no adequate notion can be formed of the divergences among 
the various races unless we examine them separately. 

The bonds of common religion and unity of traditions constitute 
the Mussulmans into perhaps the only homogeneous nationality in 
India. They certainly exhibit many general characteristics which 
distinguish them from their Hindu compatriots. The Mussulman’s 
pride is the legacy of his past history ; his manliness is only partly 
racial. In a great measure it springs from the teachings of his re- 
ligion, which inspires him with a sense of human dignity and independ- 
ence. His conception of divine authority induces him to loyalty to 
constituted authority. In common parlance the Mussulmans are 
divided into four groups—viz. Syeds, Moguls, Pathans, and Sheikhs. 
Although only roughly correct, this division gives a fair idea of Mussul- 
man colonisation in India. The descendants of the Prophet are 
naturally held in the highest estimation throughout the Moslem 
world. In the East they receive the title of Syed (‘lord’), in the 
West that of Sharif (‘noble’); they form, in fact, the nobility of 
Islim. The respect they enjoy and the influence they exercise lead 
many impostors to assume the title. Genuine descendants of the 
Prophet, however, are settled in fairly large numbers in different 
parts of the country. 

The Persian historian of India, Ferishta, ascribes several charac- 
teristic qualities to the Syeds, among others learning, bravery, 
modesty, politeness, hospitality, compassion, and charity. How many 
combine these virtues it is difficult to say ; but I believe the pursuit 
of learning and the cultivation of the mind is more common among 
them than most other Moslems. They are generally industrious and 
persevering, but carry the virtue of hospitality often to the verge of 
self-ruin. Their women are better educated, and consequently exer- 
cise greater influence. Mussulman governesses, called atoos, are, 0! 
were, mostly Syedanis—ladies of Syed families who had to earn their 
own living. 

The term Mogul includes the Persians and Central Asian Turks, 
whose influx began with the early Mussulman settlements ; but whilst 
the latter practically abandoned India about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century as a field for the exercise of their energy and talents, 
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the Persians still continue, though in smaller numbers, to settle in 
Upper India and in commercial seaport towns. 

The Persians have been likened—I think by Sir William Jones—to 
the French. Whether the comparison is in their favour or not, they 
certainly possess great commercial aptitude, and are extremely clever 
business people. At one time the port of Hooghly—Calcutta had 
hardly come into existence—was covered with the palaces of Persian 
merchants ; and, towards the end of the eighteenth century a Persian 
merchant founded the most important charitable and religious en- 
dowment in Bengal. Unfortunately their Indianised descendants do 
not exhibit the same robustness of mind or body, and are fast falling 
into decay. The Persian women are petite, pretty, and fair of com- 
plexion, and have always enjoyed in India a reputation for culture, 
refinement, and good management. No Mahommedan family of any 
pretension was until quite recently without a Mogulani (a Persian 
lady, or lady of Persian descent) to regulate the internal economy 
and maintain the household in order. 

The earliest Mussulman settlers and colonists, however, belonged 
to the Afghan race. Their descendants are to be found in every 
part of India. Bengal was for a long time their stronghold, until 
Akbar the Great broke their power and reduced them to subjection. 
They bear in India the name of Pathan, a corruption of the word 
Pakhtanieh. 

To understand the Pathans of India one must know something of 
the Afghan character. The western tribes, particularly the Durrani, 
to which the present royal family belongs, are regarded as showing 
the best features. They are brave and hospitable, generous and 
kindly of disposition, and accustomed to the amenities of civilised 
life. Among them there is less pressure of population, less com- 
petition for pasturage and land, and consequently less display of the 
viler passions. As a rule, however, the Afghan is jealous of his 
independence, impatient of control, and until Ameer Abdur Rahman 
put the bit on him, intractable. 

The bulk of the Afghan settlers in India come from the eastern 
tribes, chiefly the Yusufsai. The eastern Afghans are hardy and 
brave, frugal and laborious, kind to their dependants and faithful 
to their friends. But with these admirable qualities they combine 
vengefulness, obstinacy, and envy, defects which have thrown a lurid 
shadow across the whole history of Mahommedan India, 

The Yusufsais, who founded the largest Pathan colony in India, 
are described as a brave and hospitable race. They possess in a 
remarkable degree the spirit of adventure, and their industry is 
proverbial. Their great settlement in Northern India is in Rohilkund, 
to which they gave their name—the country of the Rohillas, the hill- 
men, from Roh hill. These Robhillas proved their prowess on the 
battlefield against the combined forces of the East India Company 
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and the Nawab of Oude when Warren Hastings gratuitously attacked 
them. The industrial aptitude of the Pathan can be best judged 
by the work done by them in Rohilkund. ‘Here the Yusufsai 
colonist,’ remarks one writer, ‘ converted the country into a veritable 
garden.’ Although lacking in artistic talent, the Pathans have 
always been great builders. Hence it has been said that they de- 
signed like giants and finished like jewellers. But their genius is 
assimilative rather than creative. 

The Pathan women are, as a rule, tall, handsome, and ‘fine-looking, 
showing both physical strength and force of character, and are re- 
garded with considerable respect by the other sex, and often exercise 
great influence. 

In the term Sheikh are included the descendants of the converts 
from Hinduism and settlers from the west who do not belong to the 
other groups. No particular reference to their characteristics seems 
necessary. 

The Indian Moslem, as a rule, is hospitable, generous, and chari- 
table, and although not so precocious or so apt to develop quickly 
as most of the indigenous races, physically and morally more robust 
and virile. Female infant life is much more cared for among them, 
and early marriages are discountenanced; and women generally 
occupy a higher position. Among the Hindu peasantry of the Punjab, 
Upper India, Behar, and even Bengal, women take a great part in 
the labour of the field; the Mussulmans of the same class rarely 
employ their women on hard work. 

But these qualities in the upper classes are marred by others of a 
different kind. Often wanting in perseverance and the pertinacity 
which acknowledges no defeat and brooks no obstacle, they cannot 
prosecute common objects to a successful issue. Nor do they possess 
the adaptability which enables their compatriots to conform so readily 
to the changing moods of the times. Generally speaking, fond of 
ostentation, they lack the spirit of thrift. In Upper India and Behar 
they are deficient in the commercial instinct which enables many of 
their compatriots, and even their co-religionists on the western coast, 
to turn two and two into eight. 

The spirit of individualism noticeable in many Mussulmans of 
India is by no means peculiar to them. Among the Hindus caste is 
very largely a corrective to this disruptive failing; while the new 
religions and political conceptions that are working among them tend 
gradually to draw together, without blending, tribes and castes which 
until now were most antipathetic to each other. Among the Mahom- 
medans there is so far nothing similar to counteract the egotistical 
and centrifugal tendency; on the contrary, it receives encourage- 
ment from outside, and in consequence Mussulman society to-day is 
in a deplorable state of disintegration. There is little community of 
thought or intelligent comprehension of the general good. The pro- 
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secution of individual objects and the promotion of coterie interests 
occupy the thoughts of most of the prominent men. 

I am afraid my remarks will not be received with favour by many, 
but my object in calling attention to some of the failings of my people, 
for whose advancement I have laboured for years, is that they should 
apply the necessary corrective, which can be discovered only from 
self-examination. The teachings of contemporaneous history, better 
comprehension of the precepts of the Master whom they follow, and, 
above all, the example of other races, are having their natural effect 
on the character and disposition of the younger generation of Mahom- 
medans. They seem to realise the value of co-operation in the pro- 
secution of national objects. Western education has broadened their 
vision and widened their horizon. With a clearer insight into the 
needs and requirements of their people, they are less inclined to take 
an optimistic view and stand still. And although they are patted 
on the back and advised by the lovers of the picturesque in costume 
and moral aptitude to keep themselves swathed mentally and 
physically in the old garments, they seem disposed to take up the 
burden and swim with the tide of progress. 

These factors are naturally having an effect on their character 
and their ideals, and explain the anxiety to play their legitimate 
part as citizen-subjects of a fairly progressive Government. But 
they lack guidance. Without intelligent patriotic leading they are 
at present in the predicament of a ship without a rudder. Thus, 
in their desire to share in the life which is animating Hindu society 
many of them forget the necessity of being regarded as co-ordinate 
members of the body-politic, ratherthan as mere adjuncts to a powerful 
organisation over which as such they can exercise little or no staying 
influence. 

The Hindu castes and sub-castes exhibit the same differences in 
characteristics as the Mahommedans. But they also possess common 
traits which, under present conditions, make for unity. For example, 
whilst the Brahmin favours intellectual pursuits, the Rajpoot evinces 
a peculiar distaste for all work which requires exertion of the mind. 
Both, however, are strongly anchored in the conservative tenets of 
Hinduism. The Brahmin’s superiority in intellect over the other 
castes is the outcome of centuries of training and exclusive breeding. 
Mr. Sherring has described him as dogmatic, self-willed, and arrogant. 
Proud of the sanctity in which he is held, and conscious of his acknow- 
ledged intellectual pre-eminence, it is only to be expected that he should 
display some amount of self-appreciation. But he is at the same time 
clever, subtle, and extraordinarily tenacious of his rights and privileges. 
The Brahmins of Behar and Upper India do not yield in courage 
and bravery to any other Hindu caste. And in the pre-Mutiny 
days the Company’s armies contained large numbers of them, which 
gave rise to the generic name of ‘ Pandeys’ for the mutinous Sepoys. 
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Within recent years the Brahmin’s claims to occupy the foremost 
position in Hindu society, so far as mental aptitude and ability are 
concerned, have been challenged by other castes, and the Kayesths 
of Bengal have produced men littie inferior in mental attainments. 
In Behar and the Upper Provinces, however, few members of the 
non-Brahmin castes, save the Kayesths, have so far shown any re- 
markable mental development. This is somewhat curious, as under 
the Mogul rule scholarship was not, confined to these two castes, 
Many Rajpoots occupied a distinguished place in science and litera- 
ture, some as astronomers, others as poets and historians. English 
education has made some progress in the upper ranks, but the ordinary 
Rajpoot is still steeped in ignorance, still believes in omens and 
auguries ; he is extremely strict in the observance of the ceremonial 
rites of his religion, and a blind follower of his spiritual preceptor. 
His strong passion for gambling and intoxicants betrays his Scythian 
origin. 

The Kayesths, the well-known clerical class of Northern India, 
form a community of their own. Clever and versatile, they have 
ever since the establishment of Mahommédan power in Hindustan 
supplied the lower grades of the State service. As village putwaris, 
as clerks in the various administrative departments, they have 
almost the monopoly. Astute, clever, and keen-witted, they 
hold the same position in Northern India as the Kerani ‘ Baboos’ in 
Bengal. 

The Jats, who are found principally in the Punjab and the Cis- 
Sutlej districts, owe allegiance to Islam and Hinduism in fairly equal 
proportions, although in places the followers of one faith outnumber 
the other. The Jat is supposed to belong to the same ethnic stock 
as the Rajpoot; but in characteristics they differ widely. Whilst 
the latter is indolent and wasteful, the Jat combines thrift and industry 
with bravery and shrewdness amounting to cunning. His independ- 
ence often leads to quarrelsomeness. 

The Babhuns of Shahabad, Ghazipur, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, who at one time were found in large numbers in the Company’s 
armies, and from among whom the police force in the Lower Pro- 
vinees is recruited, exhibit the same virtues and the same failings. 
They are brave, industrious, generally thrifty, loyal in their friend- 
ship, and faithful to their pledges. But these qualities are marred 
by others of a different kind. They are grasping and selfish, and 
among the upper ranks inclined to indolence and self-indulgence. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century an eclectic teacher of Hindu 
origin founded a new sect in the Punjab, which in the turmoil of the 
eighteenth century grew into a nationality. Mostly drawn from the 
Jat community, the Sikhs possess the Jat characteristics. In spite 
of the training they received before and after the rise of Ranjit Sing, 
which turned them practically into a nation of soldiers, they have 
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retained their aptitude for agriculture. The Sikh is rather given to 
brag, and inclined to be truculent and domineering. 

All these and other tribes and castes, differing from each other 
in moral characteristics and mental capacity, have, beyond the special 
tenets and rules of their comprehensive and complex religion, one 
link of sympathy which has greater influence in drawing them together 
than the religion itseli—namely, the sanctity in which they all hold 
the cow. The extraordinary effect of this cult can be judged from 
the following incident. An accomplished Brahmin, a man of wide 
sympathies and a scholar, who had travelled much in Europe, assured 
me that if it ever came to a conflict on this question it would be his 
duty to take side with his people, ‘as the women were all against the 
slaughter of kine’! 

The Hindu population of Bengal is traceable to so many stocks 
that differences in racial characteristics meet one atevery turn. Force 
of character and weakness of aim live side by side. Bengal has 
produced from the days of Chaitanya to those of Ram Mohun Roy 
and Vidayasagar numerous men distinguished for mental and moral 
vigour. We know of the indictment levelled at the people of Lower 
Bengal by Lord Macaulay. But it is easy to stigmatise a nation. 
Only the other day I read in the letters of a German diplomatist the 
sweeping assertion ‘the French are by nature liars, it is in their 
blood.’ Reckless statements like these naturally cause resentment. 
The Bengali has his failings like other people, but he has many virtues. 
He has strong family affections, is attached to his parents, devoted to 
his children, faithful to his friends, charitable and frugal, and possesses 
a keen intellect. His chief fault is that he is inclined to be vindictive 
and to waste his substance in litigation. The untruthfulness of 
which we hear so much is confined for the most part to the ignorant 
classes, whilst the proneness to exaggeration he shares with other 
nations not always Asiatic. 

These are some of the features in the national character which, 
in view of the present circumstances, seem to possess more than 
ordinary interest. However much it may require regulating, directing, 
and keeping within the proper channel, the movement itself is not 
an unhealthy sign of development. The changes in English political 
thought and society witnessed in the Early Victorian period, and 
which brought to the forefront the growing influence of the middle 
classes, help to explain some part of the phenomena now observable 
in India. The movement requires firm but sympathetic handling ; 
the time for the traditional methods of treatment has gone by. The 
classes which, say what we may, exercise an influence over the popula- 
tion, will be no more satisfied with mere words or appearances. 


Ameser ALI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTULY 


FOLKLORE AND DEITIES OF 
SOUTH INDIA 


In a previous number of this Review (October 1906) I described the 
village deities of South India and the worship offered to them. A few 
specimens of the folklore connected with these deities will serve to 
throw some light on the religious ideas of the people, the antiquity 
of the village deities themselves, the struggles that have taken place 
in former years between the worship of these primitive goddesses and 
the more modern cults of Siva and Vishnu, and the efforts made in 
later times to connect the ruder village deities with the more dignified 
gods and goddesses worshipped by the Brahmans. 

Many of the stories are wild and fantastic, marked by a thoroughly 
Indian extravagance and exaggeration, some seem to be faint echoes 
of actual events in the past, and many of the details were evidently 
invented to account for pieces of ritual, the meaning of which had been 
forgotten. Here is one which probably preserves the traditional 
story of some palace tragedy and the conversion of the victim into a 
local deity and also the memory of some attempt made to put down 
@ primitive form of worship. 

In Madura, during the time of the Pandya dynasty, there was a 
wicked irreligious king called Pandian. In his pride and presumption 
he closed the temple of Minatchi Amman, the renowned local goddess. 
She was enraged at this and, in order to take vengeance, became 
incarnate as a new-born infant. King Pandian, who greatly desired 
to have a child, one day found the deity incarnate as a little girl lying 
in the palace, with a very curious bracelet on her arm, which was the 
exact copy of one belonging to his wife. He wished to adopt the 
child, but the astrologers warned him that she would bring evil upon 
his house, so he had her put in a basket and cast into the river. A 
merchant picked the basket out, brought her up as his own daughter 
and called her Kannahai. Shortly before this, it happened that the 
god Siva also became incarnate as another merchant living at Kaveri- 
pampatinam, a village at the mouth of the river Kauveri. Hearing 
of the girl’s mysterious origin he went and married her. After some 
years he became very poor, and, in spite of his wife’s remonstrances, 
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took her strange bracelet to Madura to sell it. It happened that 
King Pandian’s wife had lost her bracelet, which exactly resembled 
this one, a few days before. So the merchant was arrested on the 
charge of stealing it, brought before the king and put to death. Ina 
few days his wife, Kannahai, went to Madura, heard what had happened, 
took the form of a Thurgai, or evil goddess, and slew Pandian. Since 
then she has been worshipped by the people. The slaughter of Pandian 
created in her a desire for bloodshed, and she is now a deity whom it 
is thought prudent to propitiate. 

Another quaint story, that is found all over the Telugu country 
in various forms, attempts to account for the prominent part taken by 
the pariahs in the worship offered to the village deities, and also to 
explain some strange features in the ritual. 

In aricient days, the story runs, there lived a Kurnam (village 
magistrate) in a village to the East. He was blind, and had only one 
daughter. A Pariah, well versed in the Vedas, came to the village 
in the disguise of a Brahman. The elders of the village were deceived 
and induced the blind Kurnam to give his daughter to him in marriage, 
that he might succeed to the office of Kurnam in due time. The 
marriage was celebrated by Brahman rites, and the Kurnam’s 
daughter bore sons and daughters to her Pariah husband, without any 
suspicion arising in her mind as to his origin. After a time a native 
of the Pariah’s own village came to the place where they were living, 
and recognised the Pariah disguised as a Brahman. Seeing, however, 
that he was a man of influence, he said nothing to the villagers, but 
went and told the Pariah’s old mother. As he was her only son, the 
old woman set out in search of him, came to the village where he lived, 
and sat down by the well used by caste people. The Pariah happened 
to go there and recognised his mother: so he took her to a barber, 
had her head shaved, passed her off as a Brahman widow and brought 
her to his house, telling his wife that she was his mother and was 
dumb. He took the precaution to strictly enjoin her not to speak, 
lest her speech should betray them. One day the wife ordered a meal 
with a dish called Savighai (wheat flour baked with sugar and made 
into long strings) as a mark of respect to her mother-in-law. During 
the meal the mother, forgetting the injunction of silence, asked her 
son what the Savighai was, saying it looked like the entrails of an 
animal. The wife overheard the remark, and her suspicions were 
aroused by the fact that her mother-in-law could speak, when her 
husband had said she was dumb, and did not know a common Brah- 
man dish like Savighai; so she watched their conduct and felt con- 
vinced that they belonged to a low caste, and were not Brahmans at 
all. Accordingly she sent her children to school one day, when her 
husband was away from home, managed to get rid of the mother-in- 
law for a few hours, and then set fire to the house and burnt herself 
alive. By virtue of her great merit in thus expiating the sin she had 
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involuntarily committed, she reappeared in the middle of the village 
in a divine form, declared that the villagers had done her great wrong 
by marrying her to a Pariah, and that she would ruin them all. The 
villagers implored mercy in abject terror. She was appeased by their 
entreaties, consented to remain in the village as their village goddess, 
and commanded the villagers to worship her. When she was about 
to be burnt im the fire, she vowed that her husband should be brought 
before her and beheaded, that one of his legs should be cut off and 
put in his mouth, the fat of his stomach put on his head and a lighted 
lamp placed on the top of it. (These are details of the buffalo sacrifice, 
and this part of the story was evidently composed to explain the 
ritual, of which the true meaning had long been forgotten.) The 
villagers therefore seized the husband, stripped him naked, took him 
in procession round the village, beheaded him in her presence, and 
treated his leg and the fat of his stomach as directed. Then her 
children came on the scene, violently abused the villagers and village 
officers, and told them that they were the cause of their mother’s 
death. The deity looked at her children with favour, and declared 
that they should always be her children, and that without them no 
worship should be offered to her. The Asadis claim to be descendants 
from these children, and during the festivals exercise the hereditary 
privilege of abusing the villagers and village officers in their songs. 
After being beheaded, the husband was born again as a buffalo, and 
for this reason a buffalo is offered in sacrifice to Ur-Amma. 

The following stories current among the Badagas on the Nilghiri 
Hills in South India may possibly preserve in a perverted form the 
memory of some trivial incidents, which the superstitious fancy of the 
villagers turned into signs and wonders. The village of Kateri is 
about ten miles from Ootacamund, and the Kateri falls have been 
utilised to generate the electric power that now works the Government 
Cordite Factory in the broad valley on the other side of the hills. 
But long before cordite or electric power were thought of, when the 
Mohammedans ruled in Mysore, one of the villagers of Kateri went 
down to the plains to pay tribute. When he went to a river to per- 
form puja (worship) to a Lingam, the emblem of the God Siva, he 
found on the river bank a stone in the form of an ox. He put it in his 
pocket, intending to give it to his children as a toy. But when he got 
home he forgot all about the stone, and it remained in his pocket 
till he went down to another river near Kateri, to perform puja again. 
As he came to the bank, he touched his pocket and there found the 
stone. He took it out, put it down on the bank, and went to do his 
puja. When he came back, it was gone! This greatly astonished 
him. But when he returned to the river next morning, lo and behold! 
he saw on the bank the stone turned into a real live ox! Then the 
ox went off to a neighbouring village, Naduhatty, and there fought 
with another ox. The owner of this second ox killed the aggressor : 
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but no sooner had he done so than he turned upside down and stood 
on his head with his heels in the air, unable to move! The villagers 
were filled with astonishment, as well they might be, at this extra- 
ordinary conduct ; but the man who had found the stone told them 
that the slaughtered ox was really a god, which he had brought up 
from the plains, without knowing what it was, to give to his children. 
The villagers were in great alarm at this ; but when the man returned 
to his hut, there was the stone figure of the ox, with one of its horns 
broken and a spear wound on its left side. The village pwjari (priest) 
was hastily sent for, and he declared that a daily offering of milk must 
be made to the stone figure. For some time this was done ; then the 
owner neglected the puja, and the stone promptly turned back into a 
live ox, which attacked the villagers and would not let anyone enter 
the shed where it stood. The villagers, however, made a hole in the 
roof and poured milk upon it from above, and once more it turned 
into stone, and stands there in the same shed to this day. Warned 
by the experience of the past, the villagers were careful to make the 
daily offering of milk, lest it should once more turn into a troublesome 
ox. The name of the god is Basavanna. 

The story reads like a description of a scene from a pantomime, 
when the harlequin appears on the stage. But it is sober truth to the 
Badagas of Kateri and the neighbouring villages. It was told to me 
by the only Badaga who was ever matriculated at the Madras Univer- 
sity. He was the only pupil in a mission high school, near Ootaca- 
mund, and when he passed the matriculation examination, naturally 
the school came to an end. He is now seeking a post under Govern- 
ment, and thinks that a good post should be given him ‘ pour encourager 
les autres.’ ‘Why should other Badagas wish to be educated, if I 
do not get a post?’ he remarked with some truth. But I am afraid 
that there is not much demand at present for educated Badagas, and 
we must look to other agencies than education to wean them from 
these childish superstitions. 

Another story current among the Badagas is equally trivial, and is 
a sample of many local traditions that are current among them. A 
cow, the story runs, had a calf. She would give no milk, however, for 
her master, but ran off to a shola (forest) close by his house. He 
followed her one day and watched to see why she went there, and saw 
her go to a stone image and pour over it the milk from her udders. 
He then went and fetched a spade and tried to dig the image up, but 
could not reach the bottom of it ; and whenever the spade touched the 
stone, it drew blood. He went and told the story in the village, so 
the villagers built a shrine over the image and worshipped it as the 
god Mahalinga. 

The tradition of the goddess Hathay (grandmother) probably 
preserves the memory of a real event, as the worship of men or women 
who have died violent deaths or in a tragic way is common all over 
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South India. About a hundred years ago a man had a daughter 
whom he wished to marry to a man in the Paranganad division of the 
Nilgiris. The girl refused, and the father insisted. So at last she 
went to the village tank (a large pond), sat under a tree, first bathed 
and then threw herself into the water and was drowned. One of the 
men in the Paranganad division afterwards saw the woman in a 
dream, and she told him that she was not a human being, but a god- 
dess, an incarnation of Parvati, the wife of Siva. 

This story illustrates the origin of many deities in India, and also 
the way in which these local goddesses are tacked on to the religion of 
the Brahmans by being made wives or incarnations of the wife of 
Siva. 

During one of my tours on the East Coast, North of Madras, 
I got a copy of a manuscript on palm-leaves belonging to a village 
pujari (priest), which contains the story of the village goddess Amma- 
varu, now worshipped as Ankamma. The story is recited by the 
Asadis (pariah priests) during the annual festivals. It is a strange, 
rambling tale full of weird details, describing the birth of the newer 
deities, Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, and the struggle that ensued 
between the rival religions. It is not improbable that it describes 
an attempt on the part of the Brahmans to supplant the worship of 
the village deity by the new cults, and the revivals of the primitive 
religion through some epidemics or other disasters. A bad epidemic 
of smallpox or cholera, just at the time when the newer forms of 
worship had caused the old deities to be neglected, would be quite 
sufficient to revive their popularity and give rise to a fantastic myth 
describing the event. The myth begins by describing the extreme 
antiquity of Ammavaru. 


Even before the existence of the four Yugas (ages) . . . before the birth of 
the nine Brahmas, when sleep did not exist in towns and villages; when Yugas 
had no time, before the birth of Maheswara (Great God), before the appearance 
of sky and lightning, before the birth of Gautama (Buddha) and sages, before 
the appearance of Sathyasagars (ocean of truth), before the appearance of water 
reservoirs, such as tanks and lakes, when there were no roads, streets, or lanes 
to towns and villages; before the creation of the world, even before the coming 
into existence of wells to be defiled by the spittle of fishes, and before the Nara- 
yuga (age of mankind), Ammavaru came into existence. Three eggs were laid 
by Ammavaru in the sea of milk, one by one in three successive ages. The egg 
laid first got spoilt, the next filled with air, and only the third was hatched. 
This egg had three compartments, from which came the three gods (murthis) 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The lower half of the egg was transformed into 
the earth and the upper half became the sky. The king, who assumed the 
Avatar (i.e. Incarnation) of Vishnu, was fed on butter; Brahma was made to 
live on turmeric, and Siva was fed with the milk of Ammavaru. Then, as they 
grew up, she made each of the gods put on his forehead characteristic religious 
marks, and finally built three towns, one for each to live in, and a fourth for 
herself. 


This probably preserves a tradition of the relation of the popular 
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Hindu religion of modern days to the older worship of the village 
deities. It is doubtless true that the Brahmans gained the victory 
over their enemies the Buddhists by borrowing largely from the pre- 
Aryan religions that had a great hold over the masses of the people. 
This may be practically expressed by saying that Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva sprang from an egg laid by a village deity, and that she built 
for them the sacred cities which were the centres of their worship. 

The goddess took special pains to protect her own city. She 
inclosed it with walls of bronze, brass, and gold ; posted at the gates 
several thousand spirits of various sorts, and among them a barber, 
a washerman, and a potter. It seems odd to find these humble 
members of village society in such exalted company ; but it is explained 
by the fact that they are the people who in many parts of South India 
take a prominent part in the sacrifices offered to the village deities 
at the annual festivals. 

After a time Ammavaru heard that the three kings, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, were neglecting her worship, so she determined 
to exhibit her power by destroying their towns. Her resolve was | 
strengthened by an insult offered her by Siva. The god one day 
called his servant and asked him why people were neglecting the 
worship of Ammavaru, and was told in reply that they were all calling 
on his name instead. He then bade his servant go to Ammavaru’s 
town and abuse her, which he did with a will. When she heard 
of it she smiled grimly, ‘ trimmed her moustaches,’ and waxed very 
wroth. She then dressed herself up in a yellow cloth and yellow 
bodice, put on copper jewels, a silver waistband, and tied a golden 
ornament on her forehead, took a deer in one hand, a conch in the 
other, a small drum in a third, and put a snake round her body as a 
sacred thread. Thus attired she called a durbar, sat down on the 
dais, and declared that the kings (i.e. the three gods) had grown 
rebellious, that her puja was neglected and she herself abused. After 
this little speech she started off to Devagiri, the town of Iswara or 
Siva, mounted on a jackal, and accompanied by innumerable horses, 
camels, elephants, and warriors, with all kinds of weapons and palan- 
quins. Drums were sounded during the march. The investment 
of the town was a quaint proceeding. Besides several kinds of 
animals Ammavaru created Ganga-bhivani (River Ganges) and a 
sage to conduct the siege. The military operations of the sage were 
truly original. Seven Rudrakshas (7.e. demons) were placed on the 
ground, and on these seven Badrakshis (7.e. devils), and on these 
needles were stuck to support balls of sacred ashes. Through these 
balls were driven steel spikes which supported a single-headed 
Rudraksha with seven seeds of a sacred plant on the top. The sage 
then put his head on the seeds and raised his legs high up in the air. 
Birds built their nests on his neck, beetles and bees made their homes 
in his nose, plants of all kinds grew round him, and cobras made 
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their abode in his armpits. He remained silent and spoke to no one, 
What exactly the purpose or effect of these proceedings was does not 
appear ; but apparently they were successful, as Ammavaru moved 
steadily on and appointed her sister to keep people off the road, and 
then placed her sisters, the hundred and one Sakthis (¢.¢. powers of 
the world), to keep watch, and also a twelve-headed snake, which 
coiled its body all round the town, keeping its hooded heads just 
opposite the gate, and emitting poisonous fumes from its mouths, 
Then, as she went on in her triumphant march, a mountain was put 
on guard, forts were created, and Ammavaru descended from her 
jackal and sat on a throne. A horse was then brought her, drums were 
beaten, what Shakespeare would call alarums and excursions took 
place, and the sky was turned into a pestle, and the earth into a 
mortar. After this general upset of the universe, Ammavaru made 
the dumb to sing her praises, created some tents with little demons 
inside who did puja to her, and so finally arrived at Devagiri. 
Apparently this overwhelming display of military power and science 
at first crushed all resistance. The heads of the kings (7.¢. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva) who refused to worship Ammavaru were cut off, 
also the heads of seven other kings, and then all put on again! One 
king’s throne was made red hot, like the fire in a potter’s kiln, and his 
hair made all bloody, while demons were set to watch the corpses of 
the slain. Then Ammavaru afflicted the unhappy citizens with many 
disasters, and started off to attack four other kings. Drums were 
sounded as before, and then a bloody battle ensued outside the walls 
of Devagiri. Horses and elephants were slain by Ammavaru, one 
king ‘ felt a bad pain in his chest, as if pierced with arrows, and pains 
in various parts of his body,’ and died. Another king took a sword 
and plunged it into the body of a third king, and both died. Then 
all the horses and elephants and kings died, and finally Ammavaru 
brought them all to life again and they all began to worship her. 
A year after drums were sounded again and she marched with her 
army to a tamarind tree, where she slept for seven gadiyas (a gadi= 
twenty-four minutes) on a cotton mattress. Then nine kings, who 
had formerly worshipped Ammavaru, gave up doing so and changed 
the Vishnu marks on their foreheads for those of Siva. This vexed 
Ammavaru, so she threatened to annihilate the town of Devagiri 
and then swooned. When she came to, she took a basket without 
a rim and some herbs and fruits, transformed herself into an old 
woman and walked to Devagiri. The watchman of the town refused 
to help to put her baskets on her head, threatened to have her beaten 
and abused her soundly. She caused a deep sleep to overpower him, 
tossed her baskets into the air, caught them on her head and made 
her way to the gates of the town, which were guarded north, south, 
east, and west, by four huge demons, with ten thousand crores (a crore= 
1,000,000) of men holding canes coloured green, and seven hundred 
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crores holding canes coloured red. A number of them were fast asleep, 
but she roused them up and bade them open the gates, as she wanted 
to sell her tamarind and jack fruit in the town. One of them got 
up and told her that baskets with fruits and curds, beggars and 
mendicants were not allowed in the town, and added that the people 
of the town were Lingayats (a numerous sect of Sivaites), people 
of true faith and good character. The goddess shouted ‘O Sudra 
sisters, living in the east street, O Brahman sisters of the western 
street, O Kamma sisters of the southern street, buy fruits from me. 
Old men eating my fruit will become young, and young ones very 
handsome.’ The watchman was very angry at this and beat her with 
a green cane. The goddess threw down her basket, which caused 
a great earthquake. Then she first turned into a huge giantess and 
afterwards into a parrot, and said to the watchman, ‘ You did not 
recognise me, you have forgotten my might, I will soon show my 
power. Ammavaru then disguised herself as a Lingayat, dressed 
in a reddish-brown cloth, took a wooden pot in her hand, put sacred 
ashes in her forehead, tied the symbol of Siva on every part of her 
body, sounded bells and conchs, and, saying aloud ‘ Linga-Nama- 
Sivaya,’ approached the gates of Devagiri once more. All the people 
were amazed at her devotion, prostrated themselves before her and 
offered her a seat, saying ‘O worthy woman, where do you come 
from? What country do you belong to? Which is your town?’ 
Ammavaru replied, ‘I am coming from Yatapaliam. My name is 
Yata-dari-paduchu, and I am coming from Chittangi land. I am 
alone without relations in the world. I am a happy woman without 
@ husband.’ ‘Why do you come to Devagiri?’ they asked. 
Ammavaru replied that during the Krithayuga (age of righteousness) 
Parameswara (the great god) became a slave to Parvati (wife of 
Siva), that he was living in Devagiri and she had come to pay her 
respects to him. The gatekeepers refused to admit her till she had 
told the story of Siva and Parvati. The goddess then told the story. 
as follows: On the wedding day of Siva and Parvati the gold and 
silver bracelets were tied to their wrists, pearls were brought from 
the western ocean, festoons of fig-leaves were hung up and a cloth 
was stretched as a screen between Siva and his bride; the faces of 
Brahma were covered with sackcloth and twelve Vedas were read ; 
but an inauspicious Muhurtam (day previous to a marriage) was 
fixed and an inauspicious hour was chosen for the ceremony. After 
tying the tali (a small metal disc or ornament suspended by a thread, 
the mark of a married woman) round Parvati’s neck, Siva put his 
foot on her foot, and she put her foot on his. Brahma saw the shadow 
of Parvati’s foot, was filled with unholy desires and disturbed the 
ceremony by unstemly conduct. Siva grew very angry, abused 
Brahma and bit off one of his heads. The head fastened on Siva’s 
hand and remained immovable. So he sent at once for a number 
3B2 
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of Brahmans and asked why he could not get it off. They told him 
that it was because he had committed murder, which is a most heinous 
crime, and suggested that he should wander about as a beggar and 
make pilgrimages to Benares, Rameswaram, and other sacred places, 
and then receive alms directly from the hands of Lakshimi (the wife of 
Vishnu). Siva then disguised himself as a beggar and wandered far 
and wide and at last came to Lakshimi and cried out ‘ O Adi Lakshimi ! 
Alms! Alms!’ She ordered her servants to take him alms, but he 
refused to receive it except at her hands, and said that Lakshimi was 
his sister. Then Lakshimi bathed, ordered food to be prepared and 
served him herself, and at once the skull fell from Siva’s hand to the 
ground. Siva began to run away, but the skull begged that some 
provision should be made for its future existence, as it had lived on 
his hand for so many years. Lakshimi then waved arati lights (arati 
is a small lamp made of rice flour and used in religious ceremonies) 
before Siva and gave curry and rice to the skull, which promptly 
fell towards the north and broke in five pieces, murmuring as it broke 
that something must be done for it. Siva replied that it might take 
hold of pregnant women, women during confinement, and babies, and 
that this would enable it to obtain worship and offerings. 

Ammavaru then related how she herself had desired marriage 
and gone to Vishnu, who sent her to Brahma, who passed her on to 
Siva. She danced before Siva, who promised to grant her wish if 
she would give him the three valuable things she possessed, a rug, 
some betel leaves, and a third eye. She gave them all to Siva, who 
at once opened the third eye and reduced her to ashes. Then, filled 
with regret at the rash act, which involved the destruction of all 
womankind, he collected the ashes and made them into the form of 

=: three women, who became the wives of Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. 

After telling this moving story Ammavaru demanded entrance 
into the town, but still the gatekeeper refused her admittance, unless 
she would give him a bribe. So she took off her silver girdle and 
gave it him and then passed through the gate into the heart of the 
town, where she transformed herself into a parrot and sat on a stone 
pillar. Many of the inhabitants she caused to faint, on many others 
she sent fevers and other diseases. Then she flew to the Gopuram 
(tower) of the temple, where nine men were worshipping Siva with 
his emblem in their hands. Suddenly the emblems became red-hot in 
their hands, and, dropping them, the nine men cried out, ‘ O Siva, you 
are powerless to-day, now we have lost faith in you. Before the moon 
rises may your temple be burnt to ashes!’ Siva, hearing their cries, 
came up and threw some sacred ashes over them and touched them with 
his cane. Then they all got up and said to him, ‘ O Iswara, listen 
to our complaints. We have had enough of your pwja. Some 
calamity has befallen us. Give us leave and we will go to our homes.’ 
Siva went off in anger to the gatekeepers and demanded why they 
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had admitted strangers. They replied that they had turned back 
an old woman selling fruit and only admitted a Lingayat woman because 
she was a devotee. Siva ordered one of the demons to find her, but 
Ammavaru transformed herself into a girl of the Velama caste and 
mixed with the Velama women in the Brahman street, and the demon 
looked for her in vain. Then another was ordered to find her; but 
this time Ammavaru turned herself into a parrot. When the demon 
could not find her, he cried out, ‘O goddess! Please come! You 
are the deity of my ancestors. We hear that you have entered our 
town in the form of a Lingayat.’ Then Ammavaru asked him what 
kind of emblem he meant, saying ‘I am your emblem of life.’ Then 
the demon felt bad pains all over his body, as though his chest and 
ribs were broken, rose up high into the air, flapping his hands like 
wings, caught hold of the parrot and brought her to Siva. Siva 
complimented the demon on his success, but said that a female deity 
should not be brought into his presence. He commanded her to be 
tied to a red-hot pillar of glass, and crows with iron beaks to peck at 
her. But no sooner was Ammavaru tied to the pillar than it became 
quite cool and the beaks of the crows dropped off. Seeing this, 
the nine worshippers of Siva declared that the goddess was a powerful 
deity and determined to strike her all together on one side. But their 
uplifted arms remain fixed in the air and they could not move them. 
Siva then ordered Ammavaru to be tied to the feet of an elephant 
and dragged through the streets of the town ; but as soon as she was 
tied to his feet the elephant became stiff and stood motionless as a 
pillar. Then Siva said that she must be thrown on to a frying-pan 
and fried like grain ; so they took her up and threw her on to red-hot 
plates of glass, which at once became cool as water. Ammavaru 
grew wild with anger at this treatment and whirling round and round 
became huge as a mountain and then once more turned into a parrot 
and addressed Siva thus: ‘O Siva! You failed to recognise me, but 
you will soon see my power. O rajas and princes! Now at last 
will you worship me?’ The rajas and princes all cried out, ‘O 
Ammavaru! We will not worship a female deity, we will not lift our 
hands and salute a goddess, we will not chant any other name except 
Linga-Namasivaya, we will not think of you as a goddess.’ Amma- 
varu replied, ‘ Never mind my worship. I am a daughter of Kasi- 
gotna. Iwas bornin Valampuri. I was bred at South Virakambhodi. 
I am living at Ujjaniman-kali-patnam. I was worshipped at Devagiri. 
I left Valampuri and came to rule at Ujjanimankali for a time. There 
are nine Siva Nambis who used to worship me. They gave up my 
puja as soon as they became prosperous. In their pride they gave 
up wearing tirumani marks (the religious mark of the Vaishnavites 
on the foreheads) and took to sacred ashes (one of the Sivaite marks). 
They are now worshipping Siva in Panchalingala. Bring them to me 
and I will leave your town.’ The nine rajas replied that they would 
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do nothing of the kind. Then Ammavaru in her wrath threatened 
to destroy the town. Siva declared that in no circumstances 
should she be worshipped as a goddess and that she might do her 
worst. Then Ammavaru did her worst and greatly troubled the 
people. From east to west crows flew over the town in. vast 
flocks. A strong wind arose and there was a storm of rain that lasted 
seven gadiyas (a gadt = twenty-four minutes). The people caught 
coughs, and fevers; small-pox and other epidemics spread rapidly; 
horses, elephants, and camels were afflicted with disease; pregnant 
women suffered severe pains, babies could not take their mothers’ 
milk. For these seven gadiyas the town suffered terribly. All the 
gardens were destroyed, all flowers and plants were destroyed by 
white ants, all leaves by insects and bugs, all the wells and tanks 
were dried up. The dead bodies, heaped upon carts, were carried out 
by the northern gate to the burning ghat, five princesses swooned, 
and at last the nine rajas repented and began to abuse Siva, ‘ Before 
the moon shines may your throne become red hot! May your matted 
hair, wet with Ganges water, become red with blood! May your 
fortress of Panchalinga take fire and burn! May your pot break 
into pieces! May your necklace snap asunder! May your cane, 
held by your son, split in the middle! May you lose the Ganga on 
your head! May your shrine be filled with blood! May your gold 
and silver emblems be bathed in blood!’ Siva does not seem to have 
been a bit dismayed at this dreadful curse. He went to the gates 
of Devagiri, sat upon a golden chair and brought back to life all the 
corpses, marked with the sacred ashes, that were being taken out 
through the northern gate. The other corpses he left to their fate. 
Ammavaru then began to think that Siva must indeed be great, but 
determined to put him to another test. She created a field of sacred 
plants and made the plants assume the form of human beings. Pluck- 
ing some of these she tied them together, put them on a car and 
sent them to Siva. The god threw some sacred ashes on the car, 
touched it with his cane and all the stalks became living men, chanting 
‘Hara, Hara’ (a name of Krishna). When they asked for food they 
were told that they might wander over the country, and would then 
get food in the shape of offerings and sacrifices. Ammavaru then 
went off with all her drums and instruments to Kunthalasaman, the 
town of Brahma, where she hoped to find three kings worshipping 
her. They all received her kindly, treated her with great respect 
and worshipped her. Satisfied and consoled with this she returned 
to her own town of Ujjanimankali. From there she once more went up 
to Devagiri as an old woman, about a hundred years of age, with 
fruit for sale, and, entering the town without hindrance, began to 
sell fruits and flowers. The rajas asked their price, and she said she 
would sell the flowers for their weight in gold, and by this means took 
away all the wealth of the town, while the nine kings were doing puja 
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to Siva. Then the nine kings came to the town of Ankalathavatha 
(another name for Ammavaru) riding in clouds, to steal flowers from 
her garden. As they were plucking the flowers, Ammavaru seized 
them, took them off to an open space, where she had erected stables 
of gold, silver, and diamonds, and impaled them in such a way that 
their blood could not curdle and no flies could touch them. She 
placed her steed, the jackal, to guard the corpses and thus vanquished 
her enemies. 

I have given the story almost exactly as it is told in the palm- 
leaf manuscript that was lent me to have copied. It is a rambling piece 
of mythology, but its interest lies in the light that it throws upon 
an obscure page in the history of religious life in India. We can 
see, beneath all its absurdity and extravagance, the rise of a new 
form of religion side by side with the older cults of the village deities, 
the dislike that was felt by the upper classes for the worship of female 
deities, the struggle that took place between the old religion and the 
new, the varying phases of the conflict, the way in which disease 
and famine drove the masses back to the worship of their older deities, 
and then the drawn battle, as Siva asserted his power and Ammavaru 
vanquished her enemies, and both continued to receive the worship of 
the people. 

And the fact that stories such as these represent actual living 
beliefs of four-fifths of the peoples of India at the present day may 


serve to illustrate the difficulty of the work that lies before the British 
Government. On the one hand are a few thousand educated men, 
imbued with the philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the political 
principles of Burke, and on the other some two hundred millions, 
whose moral and intellectual standard may be roughly gauged by the 
legend of Ammavaru. What system of government can be devised 
which will suit them both ? 


Henry Manras. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PORTENT OF YARMOUTH 


* Tue soft and silken cord, with which the Editor of the NINETEENTH 
CrnToRY guides his contributors, usually draws them whithersoever he 
will.’ Thus wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1878; and what was true twenty-nine 
years ago is not less true to-day. The Editor asks me to write about 
the proceedings of the recent Church Congress at Yarmouth, in their 
bearing on the question of Disestablishment, and I gladly obey ; only 
premising that, as I have been writing and speaking about Disesta- 
blishment ever since I entered public life, my doctrine, though I esteem 
it ‘ truth,’ will only too probably be ‘ truth tired with iteration.’ 

The ‘ Portent of Yarmouth’ was the opening address delivered by 
the Bishop of Norwich. Other and lesser signs of similar import 
gathered round it ; but the watcher of the ecclesiastical skies, when he 
read an episcopal allocution on Disestablishment as ‘a real and 
practical subject,’ seemed to see a new planet swim into his ken. 
As a mere matter of abstract theory, the question of Disestablishment 
was old enough ; but what made the Bishop’s address, in the strictest 
sense, ‘ portentous’ was the fact that at a Church Congress (which is 
our nearest approach to ‘the Church of England by representation ’) 
a chief officer of the Established Church invited his hearers to consider 
‘the Disestablishment, and consequent partial Disendowment, of the 
Church of England ’ as practical matters of real and pressing import- 
ance. 

That Disestablishment and Disendowment should have been thus 
presented to the Church, and thus considered, marks a definite and 
important stage in a long and eventful history. I write as a consistent 
and lifelong advocate for the severance of Church and State, and I 
address myself, of course, to opponents as well as friends ; but I hope 
that I may begin by assuming a certain amount of common ground. 
All my readers will agree in repudiating the old-fashioned doctrine, 
derived, I think, from Mrs. Markham (and apparently revived at 
Yarmouth by my friend Mr. Price, M.P.), that the Church of England 
was established by Henry the Eighth at a period of time vaguely 
known as ‘the Reformation.’ Mrs. Markham has been superseded by 
Freeman, who thus described the birth and growth of the Church in 


this country : 
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The conversion of England took place gradually, when there was no such 
thing as an English nation, capable of a national act. The land was still cut 
up into small kingdoms, and Kent had been Christian for some generations at 
a time when Sussex still remained heathen. 


And again, ‘the churches of Canterbury and Rochester undoubtedly 
held lands while men in Sussex still worshipped Wodin.’ In brief, 
establishment was a process as gradual as the development of the 
English State. The English Church grew with the growth of our 
national life, and Archbishop Davidson, officially considered, is the 
direct descendant of Augustine and Cranmer. But though we cannot 
lay our finger on a political year (as my friend Mr. Price vainly endea- 
voured to do at Yarmouth) and say, ‘this year the Church was 
established,’ still it is easy to trace the series of events which gradually 
gave it what we call its ‘ established ’ position, enhanced its privileges, 
and increased its wealth. That series culminated in 1818, when 
Parliament voted a million sterling for the building and endow- 
ment of churches in populous places. That was the last great act of 
endowment, and the year in which it occurred may be fairly taken as 
representing the highest point of secular importance which the Esta- 
blished Church attained. Ten years later the process of disestablish- 
ment began. Bishop Woodford (1820-1843), charging the Diocese of 
Ely in 1881, faced the past as boldly as Bishop Sheepshanks faces the 
future. 

We are apt (he said) to regard Disestablishment as a great revolution, to 
be begun and ended by a single legislative enactment. The truth rather is 
that Disestablishment has been proceeding during the last fifty years. The 
process began with the repeal of the Test Acts in 1828. The Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act followed. Then came successively the Marriage Acts, the 
Acts withdrawing matrimonial and testamentary causes from the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, the abolition of compulsory Church Rates, the 
opening the old universities and colleges to Nonconformists. Many of these 
changes were, in my opinion, just ; others rendered necessary by the diversity 
of religious creeds. But beyond doubt all were steps in the dissolution of the 
union between the Church and State. And, indeed, it has been a most gracious 
Providence which has thus spread the process over half a century. Hereby 
the Church has been allowed time to quicken her spiritual energies, to 
strengthen the things which remained and were ready to die. During this 
whole period she has been learning, under the Divine hand, to stand alone. 


To the list of legal changes which, when Bishop Woodford spoke, 
had been ‘ spread over half a century,’ and have now been spread over 
three-quarters, we must add the establishment of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, which for the first time treated the properties of sees and 
chapters as a whole, and placed them under lay administration ; and 
the Burials Act, which so infuriated the Established Church that one 
rector provided pitchforks to repel the first Nonconformist funeral 
which should invade his churchyard.? 

Meanwhile the forces which make for Disestablishment have been 


1 See Archbishop Tait’s Life, vol. ii. p. 407. 
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at work inside, as well as outside, the Church. The Oxford Move- 
ment was started in 1833 as a counter-move to the secular Liberalism 
which, by suppressing Irish bishoprics and warning the English 
Church to set her house in order, had pushed the prerogatives of 
Cesar into the domain of God. The doctrine that the Church and the 
State are separate entities, bound together by a mutual alliance, but 
each possessing functions and prerogatives of its own, though generally 
forgotten, was nothing new. John Wesley had taught that ‘the 
Establishment by Constantine was a gigantic evil,’ * and in the later part 
of the same century the independence of the Church in its own sphere 
was maintained by old-fashioned Churchmen such as Bishop Horsley, 
Archdeacon Danbury, Oxlee, Wrangham, and Sikes of Guilsborough ; 
but this claim had been, for practical purposes, lost in the all-pervading 
and all-subduing Erastianism of the time. The leaders of the Oxford 
Movement recalled men’s minds to the conception of the English 
Church as a spiritual society, holding its essential constitution direct 
from Christ, and only accidentally allied with the secular State. This 
view of the Church appealed to Churchmen quite outside the ranks 
of the Tract writers, or even the Tract readers. Newman himself 
received it from Whately, whose Protestantism is unimpeachable, and 
who in the Letters of an Episcopalian (1826) had protested against 
‘the double usurpation—the interference of the Church in temporals, 
of the State in spirituals.’ Dr. Hook, the most famous parish priest 
in England, had insisted as far back as 1822 on ‘ the peculiar character 
of the Church of England, independently of its connexion with the 
State.’ Coleridge had discussed ‘ The Constitution of the Church and 
’ State, according to the Idea of Each,’ with his customary wealth of 
philosophical amplification. Of the men inside the Movement, some— 
notably Hurrell Froude—felt the galling fetters of Establishment 
with special keenness ; and, generally speaking, the attitude of the 
Oxford writers and of those who sympathised with them was that 
expressed by the Lyra Apostolica—as 
‘ Watching, not dreading, the despoiler’s hand.’ 


' The foundation of the Jerusalem bishopric (which helped to 
‘ break ’ Newman) ; the selection of a Lutheran to be Godfather to the 
Prince of Wales ; the Gorham Judgment, which imperilled the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration—all these were incidents which showed 
that the English Church was powerless in the grasp of the State; 
and men of very different theologies, who still respected the distinction 
between ‘the things which are Cesar’s and the things that are God’s,’ 
concurred in protest against the tyranny to which the Church sub- 
mitted. Few of this generation recall even the name of Baptist 
Noel ; * but he was probably the greatest preacher of the Evangelical 


? See the Minutes of Conference for 1747. 
% The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel (1799-1873), brother of the first Earl 
of Gainsborough. 
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school in London ; and this was his sentence in 1848 on the union 
between Church and State : 

In allowing to the State this spiritual dominion over it the Church of 
England has become treasonable, insubordinate, adulterous, and unnatural ; 
it is a community with two spiritual kings, a household with two separate 
masters, a wife with two husbands, a body with two heads. 


The Gorham Judgment was delivered in 1850, and drove out not a 
few who, like Manning, felt it impossible to continue longer in a State- 
ridden Church. Others, who remained behind, began to cast about 
for means of deliverance. In 1851 Mr. Gladstone published a letter 
on The Functions of Laymen in the Church, which, in the judgment of a 
shrewd observer, ‘contained the germ of Liberation and the political 
equality of all religions.’ The first of those ‘Guilds’ of Laymen, for 
the furtherance of personal devotion and religious work, which now 
abound in the Church, was established in 1851 ; and it is noteworthy 
that one of its objects was ‘ to support the independence of the Church 
in purely spiritual matters against the interference of the civil ruler.’ 

In 1857 Mr. Gladstone wrote : 

It is neither Disestablishment, nor the loss of dogmatic truth, which I look 
upon as the greatest danger before us; but it is the loss of those elementary 
principles of right and wrong on which Christianity itself must be built. The 
present position of the Church of England is gradually approximating to the 
Erastian theory, that the business of an establishment is to teach all sorts of 
doctrines and to provide Christian ordinances by way of comfort for all sorts 
of people, to be used at their own option. 


In the same year the Divorce Act was passed (with the active 
assistance of Tait, then Bishop of London), and the law of the State 
was set, for the first time, in flat opposition to the law of the Church. 
The Judgment of the Judicial Committee on Essays and Reviews 
created profound uneasiness. The case of Bishop Colenso showed the 
impotence of an Established Church in dealing with flagrant heresy. 
In 1865 Mr. Gladstone was rejected by the University of Oxford, and 
Dr. Pusey wrote thus to an exulting Tory : 

The grounds alleged against Mr. Gladstone bore, at the utmost, upon the 
Establishment. The Establishment might perish, and the Church might come 
forth the purer. If the Church were corrupted, the Establishment would 
become a curse in proportion to its influence. 


In 1869, resenting the elevation of Temple to the episcopate, Pusey 
wrote : ‘I must henceforth long, and pray, and work as I can, for the 
severance of Church and State.’ His only fear was that Disestablish- 
ment, which must come, would come too late, and the Church would 
have been compromised by heretical prelates before she acquired the 
power of acting for herself. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘ that Churchmen must 
long to be freed, at any cost, from the iron hand of the State. . . . It 
is our duty to pray Him in Whose hands events are to deliver us from 
this enthralment.’ 
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In 1874 the Public Worship Regulation Act reminded the clergy, 
in a very practical fashion, of what this ‘enthralment’ might mean. 
‘Take our endowments,’ they cried, ‘deal with our legal privileges 
as you will, but set us free to regulate our own worship, and deliver 
us from the tyranny of a secular Parliament, and the paternal atten- 
tions of the ex-Divorce Judge.’ Mr. Mackonochie, the protagonist of 
Ritualism, drafted a Bill for Disestablishment, and that staunchest of 
Tories, Archdeacon Denison, joined in the demand for Liberation. 
When the prosecutions set on foot under the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act were shaking the Church of England to its foundations, 
Liddon wrote : 

Should Parliament, in the years which are before us, show an increasing 
disposition to treat the Church of Christ in this country as if she were merely 


a department of the Civil Service, the consciences of faithful Churchmen will 
however reluctantly, be driven to urge the separation of Church and State. 


And in 1881 he wrote : 


Few, if any, Churchmen desire to see the Church disestablished and dis- 
endowed ; but, if it be a question whether it is better to be turned out of house 
and home without any clothes, and even on a winter's night, or to be strangled 
by a silken cord in a well-furnished drawing-room, what man, or Church, will 
have any difficulty in arriving at a decision ? 


In the same year Bishop Woodford said to his diocese : 


The establishment of the Church may be purchased at too dear a cost, 
It would be a fatal error, in our eagerness to preserve the Establishment, to 
peril one jot or tittle of the doctrine or discipline of the Catholic Church. Some 
well-intentioned schemes of Church reform appear to me to be fatally open to 
this objection. But, whatever be our estimate of the value of the existing 
union between the Church and State, and the chances of its permanent endur- 
ance, we may surely thank God for having given us warning, taking away at 
considerable intervals, one by one, our earthly stays, and aiding us, as each 
was removed, to discern more clearly the spiritual character of the Church as 
a source of strength with which no spoiler can intermeddle, and in which we 
may yet, whatever befall, speak not in vain to this people. 


In 1882 Magee, then Bishop of Peterborough, wrote : ‘The Church’s 
enemies will strive to fix on us such an Egyptian bondage of Erastianism 
and Latitudinarianism as shall force us to cry out for separation’; 
and three years later Liddon wrote: ‘Our real danger lies in the 
direction of attempts to save the Church from Disestablishment and 
Disendowment by “ Liberalizing”—i.e. destroying—what it has of 
fixed doctrine and discipline. Fremantle* is the most mischievous 
of the advocates of this policy.’ 

During the years immediately succeeding the date of this last 
citation religious controversy slept. English people can only think of 
one subject at a time, and Home Rule gave them quite enough to 
occupy their thoughts between 1885 and 1894. Meanwhile the 


* The Hon. and Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon. 
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Church was quietly doing its spiritual work, and the cry for Disestablish- 
ment was no longer heard. In 1893 the Liberal Government took 
in hand to disestablish the Welsh Church, and were met by a furious 
opposition. It was worthy of remark that not a few Churchmen— 
Archdeacon Denison among them—who had clamoured for Dis- 
establishment when it was a mere ideal, attacked it with all their 
strength when it became an issue of practical politics. 

Then again for two or three years the subject slept, and was 
only woke by some scandalous re-marriages of ‘ guilty parties.’ The 
consciences of Church-people were stirred by the public profanation of 
a chief mystery of the Gospel, and by the enforced use of sacred 
words in a non-natural sense. Again priests and people began to 
cry out that, if such scandals are inseparable from establishment, 
it would be better to break the link and go free. During the last 
five years the demand for Disestablishment has been reinforced both 
from without and from within. The reinforcement from without has 
been due to the rapacious and tyrannical policy pursued by most of 
the clergy, and notably by the bishops, in reference to national 
education. A great many peaceable citizens, not themselves Church - 
men, were well content to jog along side by side with the Church 
so long as the Church did not avail itself of its established position 
to interfere with secular and social concerns. But as soon as the 
bishops began to lay violent hands on the schools, and to look on 
approvingly while their opponents were fined and imprisoned, these 
peaceable citizens began to realise that their forefathers were right 
when they demanded Disestablishment as a necessary safeguard for 
civil freedom. 

The reinforcement of the internal demand for Disestablishment 
is due to the recent alteration of the law of marriage. The 
circumstances under which that alteration was effected have shown 
the clergy that their position in an Established Church is perilous 
and precarious. It is true that the freedom of a clergyman who 
feels himself bound to obey the law of the Church is secured by 
the recent Act; but there are plenty of signs that this freedom is 
not long to remain unchallenged, and clergymen who venture to 
enforce the Church’s discipline in the matter of marriage are already 
threatened with legal proceedings. Not very much was said about 
this particular subject at the Yarmouth Congress, though Dr. Barlow 
explained the precise provisions of the new Act and Lord Halifax 
encouraged the clergy to stand firm in their resistance to what the 
Church disallows. But heyond doubt it was one of the subjects which 
the Bishop of Norwich had in mind when he said that the thought 
of Disestablishment is ‘really at the back of many other debated 
questions of the day.’ The question of Disestablishment clearly has 
a bearing on all the main topics discussed at the Congress. Self- 
government in the Church ; the future of religious education ; liturgical 
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revision ; and Church finance—all these topics begin to wear a more 
interesting, and a more threatening, aspect if we believe that the 
Church is shortly to be removed from her position of privilege and 
cast upon her own resources. 

I hold that the Bishop of Norwich acted wisely and boldly in 
bringing the question of Disestablishment out of the background, 
and forcing it into prominence. All the seekers after religious free- 
dom whom I have already quoted recognised the ‘ Free Church in the 
Free State’ as an ideal, and some earnestly desired it. The Bishop 
of Norwich is the first man in high office to face the practical results 
which the realization of the ideal would involve. 

The Bishop’s conclusion is not mine. After balancing the probable 
gains and losses, he sums up against Disestablishment. His final 
judgment is given in these words : 


If we believe that, upon the whole, while the Church as a denomination (if 
we may so for a moment regard her) would gain a good deal in the way of 
freedom of action, . . . yet it (Disestablishment) would inflict a grievous wound 
upon the religious life, and therefore the morality, of the nation, we shall 
feel—certainly we ought to feel—that it is our bounden duty to do all that lies 
in our power to avert so disastrous an event. 


On this conclusion of the Bishop’s I will only remark that there 
is enormous virtue in his initial ‘If.” No doubt, if we believe 
that Disestablishment would wound the religious life and morality of 
the nation, we ought to oppose it. About this there really cannot 
be two opinions among respectable people. But the Bishop must 
understand that we who support Disestablishment believe exactly 
the reverse. We believe that it would quicken the religious life and 
improve the morality of the nation. The chief evil of an established 
Church is that it creates a false idea of national religion. It encourages 
the great mass of mankind to believe that their religion is something 
which can be done for them by proxy, and that as long as the State, by 
maintaining a Church, acknowledges ‘ a God of some sort or another,’ ® 
individual citizens need not trouble themselves about religion, whether 
in the way of belief or of conduct. Every one of us, I suppose, is 
acquainted with plenty of people wholly worldly and indifferent, and 
with not a few notoriously immoral and profane, who are staunch and 
even passionate supporters of Established Churches. The reason is 
not far to seek. An established religion costs them nothing, makes 
no demand on their life, and may perhaps prove to be a ‘ security 
against dimly understood perils.’* After all—and this is a point 
which our bishops are slow to recognise—the Christianity of a country 
does not depend on the ‘ sacring ’ of the sovereign with liturgical rites, 
or on the presence of highly-paid prelates in legislative assemblies, 


5 See Morley’s Gladstone, vol. iii. p. 14. 
® The Mill on the Floss, book iv. ch. 1. 
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but on the number of citizens who, as a matter of conviction, accept 
the Christian creed, and, as a matter of practice, try to live by the 
Christian law. 

Certainly the Bishop of Norwich is the most candid of contro- 
versialists, for he fully admits that Disestablishment would give the 
Church freedom and self-government, and that the clergy would be 
better off in a free Church than they are now. He explains the 
numerical weakness of the Church in America by the fact that the 
State-ridden Church of England could not consecrate bishops for the 
American colonies. He accounts for the backwardness of the Church 
in existing Colonies by ‘the past established, and more particularly 
endowed, condition ’ of the Church there. 

So far one would think that the Bishop must welcome Dis- 
establishment ; but it appears that he dreads it, not so much for 
itself as for the Disendowment which, in greater or less measure, must 
accompany it. He fears that the fabrics will pass to other and perhaps 
improper uses; that the destruction of canonries would deprive the 
Church of learned and studious divines ; and that, when tithe and glebe 
were gone, ‘a clean sweep would be made of the Church in the rural 
districts.’ 

I do not scoff at these fears. I only regard them as unfounded, 
and I say with Pusey, ‘Chains are not the less galling because 
they are of gold, nor poison the less deadly because the pill is 
coated in silver.’ ‘Riches never were the strength of the Church. 
Never was she stronger than when Peter said, Silver and gold have 
I none.’ 

Where all is conjectural, one man’s conjecture may be as good 
as another’s; and I believe that in the event of Disestablishment 
public sentiment would be strong enough to secure sacred fabrics 
from unbecoming uses; that men with the instinct of history or 
scholarship would continue their researches, evep though they did 
not dwell in Amen Court or Dean’s Yard ; and that, the Church being 
cast on her own resources, those who belong to her by conviction 
and love, and serve her for the truth’s sake, would put an amount 
of energy and zeal into the work of evangelisation which would 
make alike the towns and the villages of England ten times more 
Christian than they had ever been before. ‘Do away with the 
Established Church ?’ cried Charles Buller in horror; ‘why, it’s 
the only thing that stands between this country and religion !’ 

I have spoken of the Bishop’s address at Norwich as a portent ; 
but I expect, if I live, to see it eclipsed by more startling phenomena. 
Perhaps, at some not very distant Congress, a bishop will announce, 
amid deep groans from archdeacons and rural deans, and cries of 
‘Shame’ from diocesan chancellors, that, in his view, Disestablish- 
ment is not only practical but desirable; and, two or three years 
later, a disestablished bishop of the English Church will adopt as his 
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own a confession of faith made, twenty-five years ago, by one of his 
Irish brethren in the Apostolic College : 

When I count up the advantages which have followed Disestablishment. . . 
and when I try to hold the balance evenly and weigh the losses and the gains, 
on the whole, I say boldly and without reserve that, in my opinion at least, 
the gain outweighs the loss." 


Grorce W. E. RvssE tt. 


7 Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, Address to his Diocese, October 1882. 





THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


A DISTINGUISHED American professor, it is reported, was some time 
ago dining at the high table of an Oxford College when a dignitary 
of the Church of England engaged him in conversation. ‘I believe 
you are from America,’ said the clergyman to his neighbour, who 
admitted that he was. Presently he remarked, ‘ You have no good 
wines in America.’ The professor acquiesced. ‘That is probably,’ 
continued the clergyman, ‘ because you have no good judges of wine.’ 
‘Hardly that,’ replied the professor ; ‘I think it is because we have 
no Established Church.’ 

The antique flavour contributed by the Church of England to 
the national life was doubtless especially appreciated by this par- 
ticular professor inasmuch as his own studies had mainly lain in 
English literature and history. It might, of course, have been pointed 
out to him that many zealous reformers within that body are indus- 
triously attempting to make the old bottles capable of holding the 
new wine of twentieth-century democracy, but the Church with 
which his researches had made him best acquainted naturally sug- 
gested to his mind an ecclesiastical old port, not without a suspicion 
of cobwebs. But while America has no Establishment for the 
guardianship and perpetuation of anachronisms, she possesses in her 
own branch of the Anglican communion a wholesome conservative 
force, making for dignity and sobriety in things ecclesiastical and civil 
alike. 

During the last few weeks the connexion of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States with the beginnings of organised 
English-speaking society on the American Continent has been worthily 
commemorated. The meeting of the General Convention at Richmond 
recalled the fact that the foundation at Jamestown, in the same State, 
of the first permanent English-speaking settlement was accompanied 
by the institution of the first Anglican Church. The convention 
has thus supplied the religious side of the tercentenary observances. 
It has been a reminder that the American people and the American 
Episcopal Church began their existence together. The day after the 
landing of the expedition of 1607 the Rev. Robert Hunt administered 
the Holy Communion to the united company, and within a short time 
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there was erected the first Anglican church in America—a building 
of logs, with an old sail fastened at the corners to four trees for a roof, 
and a slab nailed to two trees for a pulpit and lectern. On the present 
occasion it has been remembered how influentiai a part the members 
of the Episcopal Church played in the development of the new society ; 
how, for example, two-thirds of the signatories of the Declaration of 
Independence and three-fourths of the framers of the Constitution 
were Episcopalians. A happy incident of the celebration has been 
the presentation by King Edward of a Bible for use in Bruton Church, 
to be placed on a lectern given by President Roosevelt. The visit of 
the Bishop of London, from whose diocese the founders of Jamestown 
sailed, has also revived the memory of the traditional ecclesiastical 
connexion between the two countries. 

To Englishmen this event is of more than antiquarian interest. 
Three hundred years ago Anglicanism in England and America was 
identical. If we note some of the differences that have been brought 
about in the intervening centuries we may gain light upon problems 
that have for a long time caused much conflict of opinion in the mother 
country. 

The first difference that strikes an English visitor to America to-day 
is that the Episcopal Church in that country has no longer a privileged 
position. She has no claim upon the spiritual allegiance of the head 
of the nation. In fact, during the last fifty years, the only period 
during which the White House was occupied by an Episcopalian was 
the Presidency of Mr. Chester Arthur from 1881 to 1885. To-day the 
chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Hale, is a Unitarian, and ‘the chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, Dr. Couden, is a minister of the 
Universalist denomination. The Episcopal Church has not to wait 
for a congé d élire from Washington for the appointment of her bishops, 
nor is there any Republican parallel to ‘Crown livings.’ There is 
nothing in America corresponding to the futility of a Convocation 
which must attend the good pleasure of Parliament for the revision 
of the Liturgy. Professor Hart, of Harvard, exactly describes the 
situation in America when he says, in his Actual Government, that 
‘in the eyes of the federal government and of nearly all the state, 
territorial and local governments the churches are simply voluntary 
associations, on the same footing as social clubs.’ The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, adopted in 1791, pro- 
vides that ‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof.’ No restriction is 
imposed by the Federal power upon the authority of the State Govern- 
ments in this respect, but most of the State Constitutions, especially 
those of most recent date, have followed the lead of the Federal 
Constitution. The nearest approach to anything like official support 
of the Churché¢s is the general practice of relieving religious bodies 
from taxation of their property. 
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American Episcopalians themselves make no complaint of their 
lack of the political privileges enjoyed by members of the same 
communion in England. They believe that the opportunity of self- 
government is worth the price they have to pay for it. One of the 
principles laid down at their first Convention in 1784 was that the 
Episcopal Church ‘hath, and ought to have, in common with all 
other religious societies, full and exclusive powers to regulate the 
concerns of its own communion.’ From this position they have 
never swerved. An outline of the system of administering the affairs 
of the Church will show how the principle of autonomy has been 
worked out in practice. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church within the United States— 
excluding, that is to say, her missions abroad—consists of 7493 
parishes. The parish in America is not a territorial area, but a body 
of church members. It is composed of the communicants on the 
roll of a particular church, together with those of its auxiliary chapels, 
if any. The parish elects its own rector, and appoints lay repre- 
. sentatives to the diocesan convention. 

The constitution and functions of the diocesan convention deserve 
special attention. There are sixty-four dioceses and twenty-four 
missionary districts, including the ten missionary districts in foreign 
countries and American colonies. A missionary district differs from 
a diocese in having not yet reached the stage of complete financial 
self-support : it naturally follows that some of the administrative 
powers which are locally exercised by a diocese are, in the case of 
a district, reserved to a higher authority. Each diocese holds an 
annual convention, meeting in most cases early in the summer. The 
convention is composed of the clergy of the diocese with representative 
laity from the various parishes. The extent of this representation is 
determined by the convention itself. In the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
for example, one layman is sent from every parish, and in addition 
one layman for every hundred communicants in a parish beyond 
the first hundred. The meetings are usually held in a church building, 
but in New York of recent years the convention has assembled in a 
synod hall. The bishop presides, and opens with an address which gives 
statistics of confirmations, ordinations, &c., for the year. Reports are 
also presented by the officials of diocesan schools, hospitals, and other 
Church institutions, and in one of its sessions the assembly usually 
sits as a ‘board of missions.’ The diocesan convention possesses 
extensive powers of self-government, even to the election of its bishop 
(with certain limitations to be presently mentioned) and the trial 
of offending clergy, but it must not, of course, contravene in any 
way the constitution and canons of the general Church. Once in 
three years it has the duty of electing deputies to the General Conven- 
tion. On such occasions it often discusses questions that are to come 


up for decision at the higher court, and, in the manner of political 
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conventions, determines on which side its own delegates are to be 
‘requested’ to vote. Each year the diocesan convention elects 
four clergy and four laymen as a ‘standing committee ’ to act as its 
executive and as the bishop’s advisory council until the next annual 
convention meets. This committee has several important functions, 
including the recommendation to the bishop of candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

At this point a note may conveniently be made of the difference 
between American and English methods of administering cathedral 
affairs. In many dioceses the cathedral is scarcely more than a 
magnified parish church, but it is becoming generally felt that a larger 
ideal should be kept in view. The constitution recently adopted for 
the cathedral about to be erected in Washington—the Bishop of 
London, it will be remembered, took part in the stone-laying service— 
illustrates the type of organisation that is likely to prevail in the 
future. Its government will be vested in a chapter, to consist of the 
bishop and fourteen persons—seven clerical and seven lay—nominated 
by him. The clerical members of this chapter will constitute a 
‘presbytery’ for the exercise of priestly functions in connexion 
with the cathedral. There will further be a cathedral council, or 
‘greater chapter,’ which will practically be the diocesan convention 
on a reduced scale. The officers of the cathedral are to be the bishop, 
the dean (appointed by the diocesan convention), six canons (appointed 
by the chapter), the secretary and treasurer, and the finance committee. 
The bishop will have supreme control of the ritual and ordering of 
the cathedral services, and the delegation of any part of this power 
to the dean or to the presbytery is left for future consideration. It 
is unnecessary to point out how widely this scheme departs in some 
important particulars from the English usage. 

After this outline of diocesan administration we are better able 
to understand the composition and functions of the supreme court 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church—the triennial General Conven- 
tion. This is the assembly that has lately met at Richmond. It 
is composed of two houses, the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies. The House of Bishops consists of all diocesan and missionary 
bishops with their coadjutors. The House of Deputies consists of four 
clergymen and four laymen elected by each diocesan convention, and 
of one clerical and one lay delegate chosen by each missionary district. 
The practice of the American political conventions in electing ‘ alter- 
nates’ equal in number to the delegates proper is followed by the 
Episcopal Church. The name of every delegate on the list is accom- 
panied by that of an ‘alternate,’ who is authorised to take his place 
at the convention if he should be unable to attend or should be com- 
pelled to leave before the close of the sessions. When once the alternate 
has taken his seat, the delegate whom he supersedes is thereby dis- 
qualified for the rest of the convention ; ¢.g., if the delegate has attended 
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on Monday and has given up his seat to his alternate on Tuesday, he 
may not himself return on Wednesday, but must allow his alternate 
to remain in the position surrendered to him. This system, which is, 
I believe, unknown in England, is found to work well. It minimises 
the risk of a lower court being docked of part of its representation in 
the higher court by reason of illness or other inability on the part of 
its delegates. The House of Bishops holds its sessions with closed 
doors, and the only information supplied of its proceedings is in the 
form of the resolutions it sends to the other house for the consideration 
of that body. The House of Deputies meets in public, and its dis- 
cussions are fully reported in the Church press. The sessions last for 
about three weeks. During one day, at least, the two houses sit 
together as a Board of Missions. 

Of the functions of the General Convention all that need be said 
is that it has complete authority, without interference from any 
political assembly, to legislate for the whole of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. There are, of course, embodied in its constitution certain 
requirements as to majorities &c., which provide against the adoption 
of important changes opposed by any considerable proportion of its 
members, but, with this reasonable limitation, it is free to construct 
new canons and revise old ones. The concurrence of the two houses 
is necessary for the passing of any resolutions that are to have the 
force of law. 

In dignity and importance these triennial Conventions have no 
parallel in any assemblies of the same communion in the mother 
country. The vast extent of territory represented is enough in itself 
to impress the imagination. Many of the delegates travel thousands 
of miles to be present. And the assembly which they help to constitute 
is not a fortuitous concourse of atoms like the English Church Congress, 
brought together of its own impulse to provide an opportunity for 
the ventilation of conflicting ecclesiastical opinion, nor is its authority 
restrained within the narrow bonds imposed upon the English Houses 
of Convocation and Houses of Laymen. It is a Representative 
Church Council, indeed, but a council with powers not merely of 
deliberation but of legislation. It is no wonder that membership of 
such a body is a coveted privilege, and that many Americans who have 
become prominent in national affairs are willing to make considerable 
sacrifices in order to carry out the duties it involves. 

From questions of administration we may now turn to those of 
doctrine and worship. It was part of the original basis of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ‘ that the doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as 
now professed by the Church of England, and uniformity of worship 
continued as near as may be to the liturgy of the same Church.’ In 
spite of the identity of doctrinal formularies, the American branch of 
Anglicanism is scarcely as comprehensive, theologically, as the same 
communion in this country. It is true that some years ago the 
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Episcopal Church provided a place of refuge for Professor C. A. Briggs 
when Presbyterianism was found too strait for him, but it is hardly 
likely that the views which last year led to the conviction of Dr. 
Crapsey for teaching false doctrine would have made it impossible for 
him to continue his ministry if he had been a clergyman in England. 
Indeed, the counsel for the defence were able to quote prominent 
English dignitaries as having publicly taught doctrines indistinguish- 
able from those which had given most offence in the case of Dr. Crapsey. 

The Liturgy, too, in spite of its likeness to the Book of Common 
Prayer, offers some interesting points of difference. In the first 
place, the service is much shorter. The repetitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer are cut out, and some of the canticles are abbreviated. The 
Athanasian Creed has no place in public worship. There are probably 
many devout members of the Episcopal Church who are not aware of 
its existence.' The prayers for King, Royal Family and Parliament 
are, of course, adapted to American conditions. Not the least signifi- 
cant changes are the alteration of the title of the Absolution in 
Morning and Evening Prayer from ‘ The Absolution ’ to ‘ The Declara- 
tion of Absolution,’ the provision of an alternative form of the same 
section taken from the Communion Office, and the removal of the 
indicative form of Absolution from the Office for the Visitation of 
the Sick. The Communion Office in the American Prayer-book is 
taken not from the English but from the Scottish Liturgy. This 
peculiarity is a reminiscence of an interesting historical association. 
When the Episcopal Church in America elected its first bishop, 
Samuel Seabury, the English bishops declared themselves unable to 
consecrate him. He accordingly turned to the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, established by the Non-juring Bishops, and was con- 
secrated by the Scottish Primus in the upper room of a house in 
Aberdeen. The day after the consecration, the Scottish bishops 
and Bishop Seabury agreed to certain articles to serve as a ‘ bond of 
union between the Catholic remainder of the ancient Church of Scot- 
land and the now rising Church in Connecticut.’ One of these articles 
expressed the desire that the Communion Office in America should 
be ‘ conformable to the usual primitive doctrine and practice in that 
respect which is the pattern the Church of Scotland has copied after.’ 
This request was thereafter observed. 

The problem of ‘Ritualistic excesses’ gives little trouble to 
American bishops. Extreme observances are seldom practised save 
in some churches of the largest cities, and here the opportunity 
possessed by dissentient worshippers of finding in the immediate 
neighbourhood services more to their mind is usually held to remove 
any cause of grievance. A few years ago a visiting clergyman from 

' «The Quicungue Vult has never been a question in the American Church, much 


less is it an open question. It has never been recognised here in any form.’—New 
York Churchman, 31st of August, 1907. 
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England complained to the bishop of the diocese that at a certain 
church in New York he found the sacrifice of the Mass, the burning of 
incense, and the elevation of the Host. He called attention to the 
fact that these practices were contrary to the teaching of the Church 
of England, from which the Protestant Episcopal Church claimed that 
she had not departed. The bishop, in his reply to the complainant, 
called him a lunatic, said that instructions had been given to the 
police to throw him and his associates into the street if any attempt 
were made at disturbance, and declared that the rector whose modes 
of worship were challenged was not following them without his (the 
bishop’s) privity and knowledge. The tone of the letter was un- 
favourably commented on in the press, but nothing further happened. 

The High Church position in general has been adopted much less 
widely in America than in England. This has not been from the 
lack of diligent propaganda. Three present members of the American 
episcopate—Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), Bishop 
Hall of Vermont, and Bishop Osborne of Springfield (Illinois)—were 
once Cowley Fathers, and they have naturally used their influence 
to spread the doctrines respecting the priesthood &c. held by that 
brotherhood. To adherents of this party it is gall and wormwood 
that the word ‘ Protestant’ should form part of the legal and official 
name of the Church to which they belong, and they evade its use as 
far as possible. The published journals of the diocesan convention 
of Springfield, for example, describe that assembly as ‘the Synod 
of the Holy Catholic Church in the Diocese of Springfield.’ These 
little eccentricities are regarded by most Americans with good-natured 
amusement. Neither have many people besides Bishop Grafton himself 
taken seriously his attempts of recent years to bring about union 
between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the scattered congrega- 
tions of the Russian Church to be found in the United States. It is 
only a feeble imitation of certain abortive enterprises which periodic- 
ally fascinate a small number of Anglicans on this side of the water, 
and the repetition of the experiment amid American conditions is of 
an even more visionary character. Somehow American soil is not 
favourable to the profession of High notions of ‘ Churchmanship,’ 
except on the part of Churches which, like the Roman Catholic, have 
accustomed the world by the tradition of centuries to their claims 
of sacerdotal privilege. Some American Episcopalians are wont to 
speak of other Protestant organisations as ‘the sects,’ but as a rule 
these bodies are admitted to have a right to the name of ‘ Churches.’ 
It is significant that the New York Churchman, the leading organ 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, includes under the general heading 
of ‘ American Church News’ notes on Presbyterian and Methodist 
affairs as well as Episcopalian. And very practical relations of comity 
normally prevail. It caused no surprise in America that the Bishop 
of Rhode Island should appear on the platform of a Congregational 
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Church in Providence one Sunday evening when the Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, an English Nonconformist minister, was holding an evangelistic 
service. In America, as in Australia, there are sparsely populated 
neighbourhoods where the bishop, in visiting his own flock, has to 
borrow a non-Episcopalian meeting-house in which to gather them 
for his words of counsel or even for the performance of the rite of 
confirmation. In such conditions any attitude other than perfect 
equality and friendliness is obviously impossible. No doubt the 
claim of any religious organisation to the exclusive possession of a 
deposit of Divine truth and authority is to be tested by other criteria 
than statistics, but at the same time it is less likely to be confidently 
advanced when it would involve the disparagement of an overwhelming 
majority of one’s immediate neighbours. 

In American usage the word ‘clergyman’ is not restricted, as 
in England, to ministers of the Anglican Church. The newspapers 
commonly apply it to ministers of all denominations, not excepting 
Jewish rabbis. I have noted an instance in which the Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts, speaking to Congregationalists, referred to 
‘clergymen of your denomination.’ In the personnel of the clergy 
there is little difference to be observed between the Episcopal Church 
and the Presbyterian or Congregationalist. There appear to be 
greater opportunities than in the Church of England for the admission 
to Holy Orders of candidates from various classes of society, and 
especially of men who have spent some time in business. A few years 
ago a New York hotel-keeper was admitted to deacon’s orders in 
recognition of his services to a young men’s brotherhood, and continued 
in the exercise of his previous calling. The contrast between English 
and American ways is perhaps seen most clearly in the case of the 
bishops. In America they are often, but by no means invariably, 
given the title of ‘Right Reverend,’ but elevation to the episcopate 
is not marked by any further discrimination from the other clergy, 
even in dress. I have before me a photographic group of some of the 
bishops attending the General Convention of 1904. Its general effect 
is rather less clerical than would be that of a similar group taken at a 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference in England. Several of them are in 
ordinary frock-coats, and not one of them is wearing gaiters. The 
portrait of the present Bishop Coadjutor of New York appearing in 
the Living Church Annual the year following his election showed a 
man whose attire was not in the slightest degree clerical, and whose 
complete freedom from any clericalism of aspect was accentuated 
by the adornment of a moustache. The story is told of a well-known 
American bishop that after a visit to England, where at every turn 
the unaccustomed address of ‘My Lord’ sounded pleasantly in his 
ears, his return to American informality was brought sharply home 
to him on the quay at New York by the greeting, ‘ Hullo, Bish! been 
to Europe?’ As the American bishop has no state to keep up, his 
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salary is correspondingly moderate. The Bishop of Chicago, for 
example, gets 1500/. a year, with an allowance of 200/. for private 
secretary and travelling expenses. The salary of a missionary bishop 
is 6001. 

Both the functions of an American bishop and the method of his 
election tend to explain his variation from the English type. He is 
not destined to occupy a seat in any House of Lords, so his appoint- 
ment need not be influenced by such considerations as affect member- 
ship of the Upper House. In all the missionary bishoprics, and in 
some that are not so classified, there are needed the qualifications 
of an evangelist and a pioneer, with the readiness and ability to 
‘rough it’ upon occasion. In every instance business capacity is 
important, and the method of election is well adapted to secure the 
appointment of men who possess it. On the death of a diocesan 
bishop his successor is elected by a special convention of the diocese. 
The election is not complete until a candidate has secured a clear 
majority of both clerical and lay delegates, voting separately. The 
choice has to be confirmed later by a majority of all the dioceses, 
either when meeting in General Convention or acting through their 
standing committees, and then by a majority of the existing bishops. 
Appointments to missionary bishoprics are made by the House of 
Deputies at the General Convention on the nomination of the House 
of Bishops. The desire to obtain the right to elect its own head is 
naturally an incentive to a missionary district to endeavour to reach 
the independent status of a diocese. In America there are no 
suffragan bishops, but when a bishop’s work becomes more than he 
can satisfactorily undertake, whether from the growth of his responsi- 
bilities or the failing of his strength, he receives the assistance of a 
coadjutor who is elected by the diocesan convention in the ordinary 
way, and who succeeds automatically to the chair of the diocese on 
the death or retirement of his superior officer. Even while he is a 
coadjutor he occupies a seat in the House of Bishops. The senior 
member of the episcopate has the title of ‘ Presiding Bishop.’ There 
are no archbishops. 

A notable feature in episcopal elections is the frequent and rapid 
promotion of clergy who have entered the Protestant Episcopal 
Church from other communions. Bishop Huntington, who died in 
1904 after exercising a powerful influence during a long episcopate, 
was born in 1819, was a Unitarian minister from 1842 to 1860, and 
was elected Bishop of Central New York in 1869. At a dinner held 
on the day of the new bishop’s consecration, Bishop Eastburn, in 
proposing his health, claimed to do so as the only born Episcopalian 
among the seven bishops present. His hearers were startled, but his 
statement was found on examination to be quite correct. Bishop 
McLaren, who died in 1905, was born in 1831 and became a Presby- 
terian¥minister in 1860 after spending eight years in journalism. 
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In 1871 he accepted the Anglican position, and the following year 
was ordained deacon and priest. Only three years later he was 
elected Bishop of Illinois. (The see was afterwards divided, when he 
became Bishop of Chicago.) His election was the more remarkable 
because the diocese was at that time in an especially critical condition, 
and unusual care was thought necessary in the choice of a suitable 
head. The present Bishop of Quincy was born in 1865, was a Methodist 
minister from 1883 to 1896, took orders in the Episcopal Church in 
1897, and was consecrated bishop only six years later. There is a 
rector of a Maryland parish to-day who took orders at the age of 
thirty-six after a previous career spent partly in the Methodist ministry 
and partly in business. Ten years later he was elected to a bishopric, 
but declined to accept office. A year after that he was elected to 
another bishopric and again declined. 

There has lately been some searching of heart within the Episcopal 
Church herself as to her failure to reproduce in America the academic 
traditions of the Church of England. A clerical correspondent of 
the New York Churchman? recently went so far as to make the follow- 
ing confession : 

We have almost no part at all in that wave of Christian scholarship which 
is one of the most encouraging signs of our time and country; and our touch 
upon the intellectual life of the most thoughtful among us is palpably less than 
that of the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists, if not also less than that 
of the Baptists and the Unitarians. . . . We have nothing which corresponds, in 
its influence upon our university life, with the theological faculties at Yale and 
Princeton; we have no single isolated seminary which can compare with 
Andover and Union; nor do we probably at any single point exert that in- 
fluence upon the nation’s intellectual outlook which is done at Harvard by the 
divinity faculty of the Unitarians. 


Although this lamentation appears to be justified in the main by 
facts, its pessimistic strain might be relieved by the observation of 
more encouraging features here and there. For example, the reputa- 
tion that is being gained outside America by the theological writings 
of Dr. Du Bose, a professor in the University of the South, Sewanee, 
suggests that work of a high quality is being done in institutions 
that are not prominent in the public eye. The Episcopalian Colleges 
are rendering good service by their resistance to the chaotic innova- 
tions of the ‘ elective system’ which happens to be fashionable for the 
moment, and many of the Episcopalian secondary boarding-schools 
are supplying a type of education that is likely to be more and more 
appreciated. As far as elementary teaching is concerned, the Epis- 
copalians stand in line with the majority of other Americans in their 
attachment to the unsectarian ‘ public school’ system. When one 
hears of a ‘parochial school’ in the United States, it is almost 
certain to be not Episcopalian but Roman Catholic. Episcopalians 


* 3rd of March, 1906. 
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are usually opposed to any Government support for denominational 
schools. In addressing the Charitable Irish Society at Boston on 
the 18th of March last, Bishop Lawrence, the successor to Phillips 
Brooks in the headship of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Massachusetts, declared that both the freedom of the Church and 
the safety of the State demanded that no dollar should go from the 
State toward the support of any private or denominational school. 
He specially protested against the theory that denominational schools 
might receive help from the State as payment for the secular instruc- 
tion given in such schools. ‘A few generations,’ he said, ‘ of such 
partnership of Church and State would bring us to the bitterness 
and sufferings of France and England.’ Bishop Lawrence’s position 
may be accepted as representative of the general opinion of his own 
communion. It is scarcely necessary to add that the attitude of the 
leaders of the Church of England on the education question is de- 
plored by American Episcopalians. The comment of the New York 
Churchman on last year’s Education Bill is worth noting : * 


It is regrettable that the irenic element in Mr. Birrell’s bill has not been 
more generously recognised. In the heat of partisanship, Anglican bishops 
and the Church of England press have obscured the permanent lines of the 
policy of the Anglican communion as the great reconciling element in English- 
speaking Christianity. . . . It cannot be true, and it ought not to be assumed 
as true, that there is no common ground of dogmatic teaching between the 
members of the Anglican Communion and those organised bodies of Christians 
which are found all over Anglo-Saxon Christendom carrying out with unsur- 
passed energy and success the mission imposed by Christ on all the baptised 
members of His kingdom. 


If the contribution made by the Episcopal Church to scholar- 
ship is disappointing to some of her members, the reason may partly 
be found in the severe demands made upon her resources by the 
task of evangelisation in a new country. The officers of her army 
have been serving in the field, and have not had the leisure to prepare 
text-books of military science. Home missions have been carried on 
with notable zeal and enterprise. The large number of hospitals for 
the support of which the Episcopal Church is responsible is but one of 
many evidences of her generosity in social service. Good work has 
been done among the negroes of the South and the ‘ poor whites’ 
of the mountain regions. In the West, the apostolic labours of such 
men as Bishop Chase and Bishop Whipple have been continued by 
worthy successors. Just now, one of the most interesting missionary 
districts within American territory is Alaska, where Bishop Rowe and 
Archdeacon Stuck are engaged in an undertaking that will some day 
supply a new chapter to the story of the romance of missions. There 
has lately been a great accession of earnestness in foreign missionary 
effort, especially in China and Japan, with the result that a more 


* 26th of May, 1906. 
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rapid growth of membership has been reported abroad than at 
home. 

Although the Protestant Episcopal Church has steadily increased 
in numbers, she long ago lost the predominant position she held 
in this respect in the earliest colonial days. The World Almanac for 
the present year publishes a table of American religious statistics 
prepared by Dr. H. K. Carroll, late special agent of the United States 
Census Office. Out of the total number of communicants of all 
Churches, which is returned as 31,148,445, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is accredited with only 817,845. This figure is exceeded by 
the Disciples of Christ with 1,235,294, the Presbyterians with 1,723,871, 
the Lutherans with 1,841,346, the Baptists with 4,974,047, the 
Methodists with 6,429,815, and the Roman Catholics with 10,785,496. 
Next after the Episcopalians come the Congregationalists with 687,042. 
Immigration has, of course, largely contributed to the recent rapid 
increase of some of these Churches. 

The consciousness of the small proportion of communicants that 
can be claimed by the Protestant Episcopal Church has tended to 
check the endeavour of some of her members to bring about the 
adoption of the name, ‘ The American Church,’ in place of her present 
designation. The cooler-headed among her own adherents are well 
aware that the putting forward of what would be interpreted as the 
assumption to represent the whole American people on the religious 
side would be a serious mistake. It would provoke ridicule, if not 
resentment. At the same time, there can be no doubt that the 
Episcopal Church exerts an influence beyond the proportion of her 
numbers. She catches a sort of reflected glory from the traditions 
and prestige of the English Establishment. Her ‘stock’ went up 
perceptibly three years ago when the visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave prominence to the exceptional status of the Episcopal 
Communion in England. The secular papers for some days devoted 
much space and many headlines to elaborate descriptions of his 
palaces and his state functions—with, of course, an admiring note 
of his salary—and were particularly impressed by the discovery that 
his rank was next only to that of the Princes of the Blood Royal. 
All this could be observed to have a distinct effect upon American 
appreciation of the Church thus honoured. Socially the Episcopal 
Church has always enjoyed great consideration in many parts of 
America in spite of the absence of any State connexion. Mr. E. H. 
Abbott, in his Religious Life in America, quotes a Southern lady 
who defined her position by declaring that in doctrine she was a 
Presbyterian but socially she was an Episcopalian. The late Rev. 
Dr. G. C. Lorimer, a leading Baptist minister, once gave evidence of 
the existence of the same sentiment when he publicly criticised the 
tendency of New York families as they grew rich to become Epis- 
copalians. It may perhaps be worth noting also that most of the 
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fashionable weddings in New York are performed by Episcopal clergy. 
This social prestige is especially apparent in the large cities and in such 
sections of the South as were colonised at an early period of American 
history. 

The appeal of the Episcopal Church is most strongly felt by those 
American Protestants who set a high value upon dignity and reverence 
in worship, and who prefer a tempered form of democracy in ecclesi- 
astical government. When Bishop McLaren became a convert from 
Presbyterianism, he explained his change as follows in writing to a 
brother minister : ‘I am naturally of a very conservative disposition. 
I believe in a strong government for both the State and the Church. 
I am of the opinion that the perpetuity of our Republican form of 
Government is highly problematical unless a check be interposed 
to what I conceive is the ultra-democratic tendency of the American 
people.’ He had thus come to his conclusion, he said, after a two 
years’ study of the question in the attempt to arrive at a clear convic- 
tion, on historical as well as scriptural grounds, as to what form of 
Church government was safest and most effective. 

It is believed by several prominent Episcopalians that their 
own Church possesses special advantages for promoting Christian 
union. It will be interesting to see whether Newman’s early dream 
of a via media will obtain in America a fulfilment that was denied to 
it in England. As yet, the Episcopal Church of the United States 
can show no conspicuous success in serving as ‘a reconciling element’ 
in the religious divisions of the time. But the belief that she is 
called to this task is likely to have an important effect upon her rela- 
tions to the Church of England. Her leaders are making it clear that 
they can respond to no invitations from this side of the Atlantic to 
any type of closer co-operation that would tend to the hardening of 
Anglicanism throughout the world into an exclusive and self-sufficient 
sect. In discussing the official programme of next year’s Lambeth 
Conference the New York Churchman ‘ plainly declares that ‘ American 
Churchmen desire the closest possible fellowship with their brethren 
in the English Church and in the Colonies for every reason, but 
chiefly in order to make greater their combined influence in bringing 
about a closer fellowship with Christians everywhere.’ The same 
journal is equally insistent upon the retention by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of its complete autonomy, and upon the necessity 
of its avoiding ‘ any step looking toward organic unity with a State 
Church’ if it is ‘to make its full contribution to the unity of the 
Body of Christ.’ It shows, by reference to the action of the General 
Convention of 1898 upon the suggestion of the last Lambeth Con- 
ference for the establishment of a central consultative body, that 
American Episcopalians are not in the least inclined to accept a 
position of subordination, ‘ however vague or slight,’ to the Church 

* 31st of August, 1907. 
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of England. The relation of the two Churches ‘is that of sisters in 
the Universal Church,’ and in any representative gatherings for 
which the Lambeth Conferences may prepare the way they must 
‘stand on an absolutely equal footing.’ And their own history has 
left American Episcopalians without the faintest doubt as to the 
expediency of the absolute neutrality of the State in matters of 
religion. They received with blank amazement an opinion expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on his return from his visit to America 
at the time of the General Convention of 1904, ‘I should have liked 
to point out,’ he wrote to an English correspondent, ‘ how intensely 
the experience, the conditions, and the admitted perils which appear 
in American and Colonial life to-day seem to me to justify us in the 
duty of cherishing for the common good the National Church of our 
land.’ Americans too, and particularly American Episcopalians, 
would very much like him to point this out. Such a conclusion 
is certainly directly opposite to their own convictions respecting the 
true relations of Church and State. The Archbishop promised at 
the time to ‘expand’ before long his thought on the subject. As 
three years have since passed and no ‘expansion’ or explanation 
has hitherto been offered, it may be supposed that the mood of 
indiscreet utterance has been succeeded by one of cautious reserve. 


HERBERT W. Horwitt. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL LIBRARIES 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


. . » Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 
Gray’s Elegy. 


TuRouGH the influence of the daily Press cities and their needs have 
come to absorb such an amount of daily attention that the importance 
of the country and its inhabitants to the welfare of the nation is largely 
overlooked. 

Out of sight is, to the man in the street, out of mind, and it is apt 
to be forgotten that our scattered village communities, though held by 
townsmen as of comparatively little account, while they humbly keep 
‘the noiseless tenour of their way,’ doin fact form no small part of the 
strength and promise of the nation’s life. The undue exaltation of the 
claims and influence of great cities has thus become one of our dangers. 
London, for instance, with its unceasing chorus of journalistic voices, 
so fascinates the ordinary imagination that everything connected with 
it is supposed to have a sort of prerogative value and importance, 
whereas, in fact, when we look closely into its life, it is seen to be one 
of the most confused and chaotic conglomerates, whether as regards 
matters of Church or State, of morals or of conduct, anywhere to be 
found within the circle of our national life. 

Hence the call to do everything that can be done to enlarge, to 
refine, to purify, and to strengthen the life of our country people. 

And one means to this end which has not hitherto been used as 
much as it might have been is the cultivation in the school and in the 
home of the habit of reading good books; and the object of this 
article is to give a brief account of a simple rural experiment in this 
direction. 

It is an experiment which may serve to indicate an easy method 
of supplying what must be admitted to be a very obvious want in a 
great many rural parishes in every part of England ; and my hope is 
that the record may induce some readers to adopt the scheme and 
improve upon it. 

I am moved to publish it both by the fact that the country and its 
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needs are so much overlooked, and also because progress is retarded 
and we suffer serious loss in all walks of life, partly from our conven- 
tional inertia and our timidity in trying anything new, and partly 
from the waste involved in unrecorded experiments. 

The majority of men being imitative rather than inventive, their 
usefulness and their progress depend largely on the examples that 
attract their attention and strike their imagination. Thus it happens 
that many men who have in them much latent capacity for good 
service pass their lives in some conventional rut or in a state of moral 
and social inertia, simply from lack of the inspiring or encouraging 
example, and there is hardly any class who on the whole, owing to the 
circumstances of their life, suffer more from this lack than our country 
clergy and other persons similarly situated, who, while desiring to 
benefit the life of their quiet neighbourhood, yet overlook many 
possibilities of good work which is within their reach and waiting to 
be done, work which they would gladly do if it were described to them 
and shown to be feasible. 

But over and above this large class of those who need the stimulus 
and encouragement of a successful example it should not be forgotten 
that in many nooks and corners of England there are men and women 
of enthusiasm and energy and of imagination sufficiently active to 
see the special needs of the people around them and to try new and 
experimental methods ; and these methods, it may be, produce valuable 
results in this or that village community, but the work is unnoticed 
and unrecorded, and when the workers die their good work very often 
dies with them ; and, although they themselves doubtless live on for 
a little while in the hearts they leave behind, the world is the poorer 
for the loss of their unrecorded work ; for it goes without saying that 
we should be the richer in those things which make for progress, if the 
experimental efforts of these exceptional souls were more frequently 
recorded for use and imitation. In the course of years I have seen 
several such efforts—who of us has not seen them ?—which might 
have been the parents of many others, if they had received general 
recognition, but being left unnoticed they died childless and were 
forgotten. The fallentis semita vite is strewn with them. 

One such experiment in good work, a very simple and unpretending 
one but none the less beneficent, may be mentioned by way of 
illustration. 

Some years ago a friend of mine went as incumbent to a rural 
parish. Being observant and thoughtful he was painfully struck by 
two things, which were no doubt equally obvious to any seeing eye in 
scores of similar rural parishes ; one was the sorely neglected condition 
of the teeth of a great number of the children in his village school, and 
the other the fact that so many of his poorer parishioners had to bring 
up their children without a daily supply of milk, because the farmers 
were under contract to sell their milk wholesale to London dealers. 
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What, then, did it occur to him todo? Being not only observant 
and thoughtful but also of a practical turn of mind, and bent on doing 
good, he was not content to sit still with expressions of regret. 

To remedy the first defect he persuaded a medical friend in London 
to pay him periodical visits and give to those young children in his 
school the requisite medical aid—a simple act of thoughtful charity 
which doubtless proved a lifelong comfort and blessing to many a 
child in that school. 

Such an instance as this shows incidentally what an amount of 
good personal service is constantly lying dormant, potential, unused, 
because it is never thought of or called for. 

In regard to the milk supply, this incumbent, after finding out by 
pastoral visitation the quantity needed daily by his poorer parishioners, 
constituted himself a wholesale buyer of milk and had it dispensed to 
his flock from his own kitchen. 

That clergyman by his simple experiments conferred a priceless 
boon on many lives in his parish ; but he made no parade of his work, 
being too modest to describe it, and I have never heard that it received 
any notice or recognition, or that his beneficent example spread from 
parish to parish, as it might have done if made widely known, or if his 
neighbours had been more observant and alert. 

This case may suffice as a reason for drawing attention to the little 
experiments I am about to describe, my feeling being that it is wasteful 
to let them remain unnoticed, as the description may possibly lead 
others to adopt them and improve upon them. 

Some years ago Miss Sophia Sturge of Birmingham offered to 
circulate in a rural parish in my diocese a small basket or box of books, 
suited for country readers ; and on inquiry I found that she was doing 
the same thing in some remote parts of Ireland, a good work which 
she afterwards extended to the islands of the Hebrides, thus, I feel 
sure, bringing much enjoyment and many happy hours to dwellers in 
those far-off regions. 

Influenced by this example, I offered a small box of carefully 
selected books to any rural parish in my diocese which would provide 
the cost of two other such boxes and a librarian to superintend the 
circulation of the boxes from farmhouse to farmhouse throughout the 
parish. 

During their stay in each house the books were to be lent out as 
required to neighbouring cottagers and others, and when the boxes 
had made the round of the parish they were to be exchanged for fresh 
boxes. 

My chaplain acted as central librarian, and for several years we 
have thus had over 1000 books—history, biography, travel, poetry, 
religious works, good novels, and works of practical interest to 
an agricultural population—circulating amidst scattered homes in 
remote parishes, much appreciated and producing excellent results. 

Vou, LXII—No, 369 3D 
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Here we have a field of good work and influence, especially among 
lads and young men, which has been comparatively little cultivated 
by our clergy as a body. 

The success of the Bishop’s Book Boxes having been brought to 
the notice of a generous friend, he enabled me by means of an 
anonymous gift to try a similar experiment for the reading of good 
books, on a more extended scale, throughout the county of Hereford, 
Accordingly the following prospectus was issued : 


HEREFORDSHIRE SCHOOL AND VILLAGE BOOK BOXES 
FOR 
a. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
6. Rurat PaRIsHEs. 


By the generosity of a friend who desires to remain anonymous, the Bishop 
of Hereford is enabled to make the following offers :— 

a. To every Elementary School in the County of Hereford a box of about 
Jifty books suitable for children’s reading, provided that— 

(1) A yearly payment of one pound is made by the managers of the 
school, or from some other source on behalf of the school, for 
renewals, carriage, &c. 

(2) The managers appoint the head teacher or some other suitable 
person to act as librarian of the books, with instructions to lend 
them out, free of charge, and to encowrage the children in the habit 
of reading them at home. 


Note.—The boxes will be exchanged three times a year, about the last 
Saturday in February, June, and October. 


b. To each of one hundred of the poorer Rural Parishes in the County of 
Hereford two boxes of suitable books, each box containing about twenty-five 
books, provided that— 

(1) The parish, through the parish council, or the incumbent, or other 
responsible person, contributes a yearly payment of one pound for 
renewals, carriage, &c. 

(2) A responsible parochial librarian is appointed to take charge of the 
boxes and superintend their circulation throughout the parish by 
placing them for short periods in suitable houses and making all 
necessary arrangements for the lending out of the books to readers, 
free of charge, and especially to encourage the young people of the 
parish in the habit of reading them. 

Notse.—The boxes will be exchanged three times a year, about the first 
Saturday in February, June, and October. 


The Bishop of Hereford, the Chairman of the County Council, 
and the Chairman of the County Education Authority are appointed 
trustees of the scheme, and they are assisted in its administration by a 
managing committee, which includes his Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Schools for the district, and a central librarian appointed and paid 
by the committee : 

The Manacine CommirrEE selects all books and gives all instructions to the 


central librarian, and issues the rules and conditions to be observed. 
The books in each box are such as to suit different tastes and requirements, 
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and consist of good novels and stories, biographies, histories, poetry, books on 
agricultural, horticultural, and other scientific and practical subjects interesting 
to country folk, and some books of a religious character. 

The CommitTzx is careful to invite from subscribing schools and parishes, 
and from any persons interested in the scheme, suggestions as to the books 
which are found to be most suitable. 


This scheme has been adopted by about sixty-five schools and 
twenty-five parishes, and it is gratifying and encouraging to find with 
what avidity the fresh books, as they arrive from time to time, are 
pounced upon and read, especially by the school children. The 
system is producing a new interest in good books, and a new source 
of enjoyment, and what we may even venture to describe as a new 
atmosphere in many schools and in many homes. 

The initial outlay required for each box of fifty books, including the 
box itself, which is so made as to serve for bookshelf in school or home, 
may be taken to be on the average about 5/., and that of a box of 
twenty-five books about 3I. 

The method of circulation is to arrange neighbouring schools or 
parishes in groups of six or nine or twelve, according to circumstances. 
Each box in a group contains a selection of books entirely different 
from those of any other box, and every parish box is accompanied 
by a supply of printed catalogues of the books contained in it for 
distribution throughout the parish. 

By means of these catalogues the parishioners are kept informed 
as to the books available, and their curiosity is constantly stimulated, 
and the circulation of boxes is so arranged that on the stated days 
three times in every year they are all forwarded simultaneously to the 
next school or parish on the rota, until they have completed the full 
circle. When this is done they are called in by the central librarian, 
and a fresh set of books are issued in their place with their accompany- 
ing catalogues. It may possibly strike some readers as surprising that 
only twenty-five out of the two hundred parishes in the county have 
as yet availed themselves of this scheme, and not more than sixty- 
five schools out of a total of one hundred and sixty-five. 

But those who are acquainted with rural parishes will hardly need 
to be reminded how loth our country folk are to incur any regular 
expenditure for any object which is unfamiliar. 

In some cases we have been met with the argument that those 
who read the books ought to make some payment in support of the 
scheme ; but the committee of management have been led to the 
conclusion that the books should be lent free of cost to all readers, so 
as to be within reach of the poorest parishioner. 

Seeing how the financial difficulty tends to shut out some of the 
poorest parishes from the benefits of such a circulating library, and 
being convinced that some such scheme is far preferable to any 
attempt at a permanent village library, and is in fact the only available 
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mode of bringing a succession of new books within reach of many of 
the country people, we have ventured to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board to secure such a modification of the Public Libraries 
Act as would enable the parochial authorities of any scattered rural 
parish to avail themselves of such a scheme as this by means of a small 
annual subscription from the funds at their disposal. 

As regards the boxes offered to elementary schools it will be 
generally conceded that local education authorities might reasonably 
be required to pay the small annual subscription necessary to bring 
this great boon of good books into the hands of the children, and 
through the children into their homes. 

Our Herefordshire Education Committee have felt themselves 
precluded from giving this help, under the impression that to do so 
would be ultra vires. Whether this is so or not would be a reasonable 
question to put to the official auditor, and if so, the matter seems to 
call for the attention of the Board of Education, as it can hardly be 
denied that such expenditure of public money would be in the strictest 
and highest sense directly educational expenditure, for unquestionably 
one of the best and most fruitful educational influences that can be 
instilled into a child’s life and made effective for later years is the love 
and the habit of reading good books. 

But while we wait for these official aids, destined to come sooner 
or later, we have here abundant opportunities for the wealthy and the 
well-to-do, who are also people of good will and public spirit, to do 
some very good service in any part of rural England. 

And the need may fairly be described as urgent ; for, to say nothing 
of other aspects of the matter, when we think of the dull monotony 
that pervades so much of rural life, and the risk of moral debasement 
and animalism involved in this monotony, especially among lads and 
young men, the desirability of extending such schemes as that which 
has been described in this article can hardly be doubted. 

I commend it with confidence to all who may desire to co-operate 
in good social work as singularly inexpensive, elastic, adaptable, and 
easy to administer. 

There may be better schemes at work elsewhere. If so, we would 
invite publicity for them. Should any reader of this article be ac- 
quainted with a preferable scheme for which he can vouch as having 
already given it a successful trial he would do good and acceptable 
service by describing it. S¢ quid novisti rectius istis Candidus imperti, 
st non, his utere mecum is an Horatian maxim well worthy of application 
in this as in other cases. 

As I conclude this description of our little endeavour to brighten 
and uplift the lives of country folk and their children, to refine their 
tastes and enlarge their horizon, there comes across the years the 
memory of some of the most interesting hours of a long life, evenings 
spent in a far away rural home in reading by the firelight on the 
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hearthrug one and another of those immortals who are at once the 
glory of English literature and the ever fresh inspiration of our youth. 

‘Tis sixty years since’; but the memories of those early readings 
remain ever fresh and indelible ; and my suggestion to those who have 
the means and the opportunity is so to aid in spreading good books 
broadcast in village schools and rural homes as to multiply such 
influences indefinitely for rich and poor alike. Among an educated 
people it should be the common aim to make the books which 
stimulate, enrich, refine and strengthen men’s lives as accessible to a 
poor man as to a Southey in his library, for his daily converse and 
companionship. 

And for the success of all such efforts in the majority of rural 
parishes our hope lies mainly in the personal influence of the clergy 
and the elementary school teachers, the two classes on which the 
moral improvement of our country districts so largely depends. 


J. HEREFORD. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Ir is universally recognised that the welfare of agriculture depends 
upon the mental and manual equipment of the rising generation, and 
some comment was provoked by the omission of suggestions for the 
improvement of village schools from a paper on Agricultural Education 
in the January issue of this Review. The omission was intentional. 
The two questions are distinct and should be treated separately. 
Although the elementary school is the nursery where the labourer and, 
frequently, the farmer must receive their early training, it has far 
wider obligations, and its reform is not a matter of sectional interest 
only. The defects are defects hitherto common to every grade of 
school in town and country alike. Too much attention has been paid 
to purely literary studies and too little to the practical side of educa- 
tion. But any attempt to remodel the curriculum of the village school 
from the agricultural standpoint alone is wrong in principle, and 
certain to result in disappointment. The schools have to provide for 
thousands who under no circumstances will be concerned with the 
cultivation of the soil, and their function is to stimulate intelligence, 
application, self-reliance, and adaptability in all the pupils indis- 
criminately. These qualities are as necessary on the farm as in the 
factory. Given them, the farmer will have no reason to complain of 
the product of the schools. The foundations for learning the art of 
farming as of any other industry will have been laid, but no specific 
tegard should be had to the future careers of the pupils. 

Unless this be fully realised, the end in view can never be attained. 
Seven years have elapsed since the Board of Education gave the fullest 
liberty to adapt the curriculum to rural needs. For this freedom 
in the choice of subject and method we are indebted to the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir John Gorst, and Sir George Kekewich, a fact not 
always remembered. The Code of 1900 rightly insisted that the 
instruction must be suitable to the circumstances of the children 
and the neighbourhood. Notwithstanding this, we have hardly yet 
passed bevond the discussion of means. Genuine reform cannot, of 
course, be accomplished by a mere stroke of the pen, and it would be 
folly to ignore difficulties. These, however, may invariably be sur- 
mounted by tact, patience, and perseverance. They arise mainly 
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from misconception of the aims of those who advocate a new departure, 
uncertainty as to the best course to adopt, and the scarcity of com- 
petent teachers. Excessive weight has been attached to the effect 
which improved teaching might have in stemming the tide of migration 
to urban centres. The tendency of mankind to congregate in cities 
is worldwide. ‘La force d’attraction des groupes humaines est 
correspondante & leur masse,’ said Levasseur. The desertion of the 
villages is due to a multiplicity of varied social and economic causes. 
The determining cause may be a simple desire for change, low wages, 
inadequate cottage accommodation or inability to acquire land, but 
none of these operate with uniformity and all generalisations are 
liable to error. No one has explained the relation of school training 
to rural depopulation more clearly than Mr. James Wilson, Secretary 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, in his Report for 
1905. Writing of the schools of the United States he observes : 


Unfortunately our system of elementary education is such as to leave no 
impression upon the child’s mind of the importance, value, and usefulness of 
farm life. The child is in many ways brought early into contact with facts 
which point to him the value of commercial life. He is, therefore, early inocu- 
lated with the belief that to reach the highest possibilities he must, if he is on 
the farm, migrate to the city. . . . Very little effort has been made to overcome 
the general belief that there is always a great amount of drudgery connected 
with the farm, and that the opportunities in this sort of occupation are narrow 
and limited. 


This criticism applies equally here. But the most that can 
reasonably be expected from making the schooling of country children 
correspond with their environment is that their minds will not be 
diverted from rural pursuits, that they will be better fitted to engage 
in them with profit, and that they will be less influenced by the glamour 
of the town. When the wish to keep men in the villages is unduly 
emphasised, it creates a suspicion that the underlying purpose of 
those anxious to differentiate the rural from the urban school is to 
curtail the small educational opportunities now open to the children, 
to diminish their chances of success elsewhere, and to chain them to 
the land. At the same time progress has been retarded by the mis- 
chievous endeavour, against which teachers have justly protested, 
to convert the school into an institution for training agricultural 
labourers. That this is a real danger is evident from the lists of 
subjects proposed in various bills, otherwise excellent in themselves, 
presented to Parliament. The function of the school is to educate, 
not to prepare for any trade or industry. Wide, general knowledge 
is the essential antecedent to all specialisation, whether it relate to the 
farm, the workshop, the factory, or the office. 

The problem is to determine what is best for the child. Just in 
so far as we solve this, shall we promote the welfare of agriculture. 
True education consists in the harmonious development of every 
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faculty, physical as well as mental. Its aim is to equip the whole 
man, and not a mere fragment of the man. It is not so much to impart 
information as to form habits, to teach the pupils how to learn, to 
stimulate the powers of observation and reflection, and to awaken 
many-sided interests. This involves a revolution in all ordinary 
school methods, the substitution of the concrete for the abstract, 
‘the union of instruction with life, of home life with school life.’ 
‘We are all coming to be agreed,’ wrote Matthew Arnold in 1876, 
‘that an entire ignorance of the system of nature is as gross a defect 
in our children’s education as not to know that there was such a person 
as Charles the First!’ It has taken usa generation, however, to realise 
that some knowledge of the world about us, its life and changes, its 
common things, its everyday sights and sounds, should be acquired 
in every school. In his Presidential Address to the Royal Society in 
1904 Sir William Huggins declared that ‘ the study of the phenomena 
of nature by direct observation and experiment ought to be made 
an integral and essential part of all education in this country.’ This 
is the keynote of the whole movement, and in nature study, rightly 
understood, we have the appropriate instrument. It is exactly what 
it proclaims itself to be—the study of nature—and it is a convenient 
term for expressing the study of whatever natural phenomena, animate 
or inanimate, the neighbourhood of each school may present. It is 
not to be treated as science, although it will serve as a preparation for 
science ; it will encourage a love for animals and plants, but its claims 
do not rest upon sentimental grounds. It might easily degenerate 
into a fad from over-elaboration, or become a worthless form of text- 
book instruction, in which case it is better left alone. It does not 
necessitate the introduction of a new subject into an already over- 
crowded curriculum, but rather a change of attitude on the part of 
the teacher towards all his subjects. The intention is that he should 
take the material which Nature so lavishly supplies as the basis of 
lessons in reading, composition, arithmetic, geography, and drawing. 
He must utilise the child’s own experience, and teach him to open 
his eyes and how to use them. By such means he will introduce a 
personal element into the whole range of studies ; he will be satisfying 
and guiding aright the innate curiosity of every child to explore 
his surroundings; and he will make the acquirement of knowledge 
pleasurable, which is the secret of all successful teaching. 

It is impossible, and would be undesirable, to formulate any fixed 
programme. Ambitious schemes are to be avoided. Each scheme 
should have an individuality of its own. It must be determined by 
the resources of the school, the character of the locality, and the 
teacher’s tastes. Let him first make his own experience the measure 
of what he teaches, and then become a fellow-learner with his pupils, 
remembering that ‘ unless what is taught is based on actual observa- 
tion and familiarity with facts, it is useless.’ Text-books should be 
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sparingly used. “Any piece of knowledge which the pupil has himself 
acquired, any problem which he has himself solved, becomes by virtue 
of the conquest much more thoroughly his than it would otherwise 
be.’ But the so-called Heuristic method should not be carried to 
excess. The pupils must not be left to discover everything. Wholly 
to disregard the accumulated experience of others is extravagant. 
Some information must be given and the pupil’s mind must be prepared 
to some extent for what it is to see and observe. ‘ We can only see 
what we have been trained to see,’ said Carlyle. In other words the 
past history of the mind determines the impression which every object 
is to make. In regard to method the teacher should be allowed the 
widest discretion. His methods and the atmosphere of the school 
are infinitely more important than the actual subjects taught. He 
may safely be trusted to decide what will appeal most strongly to the 
particular class of children entrusted to him. 

The study of Nature herself may be pursued partly in school, 
partly through country walks, and partly in the garden. The lessons 
ought always to be appropriate to the season of the year, and each 
pupil should keep a record of his observations, the first appearance 
of birds, leaves and flowers, and the weather. The structure and 
habits of animals and plants should be studied from living specimens. 
* As soon as the plant, animal, or insect is dead,’ Professor Miall truly 
points out, ‘it loses the chief part of its interest ; what we want to- 
know above all is how it grows, how it procures its food, how it provides 
for the next generation, how it escapes destruction, and how it takes 
advantage of the frequently recurring incidents of its daily life.’ 

Plants should be grown in bottles, pots, or boxes ; in water, sand, 
sterile and fertile soil. The effect on growth of light, air, warmth 
and moisture should be demonstrated. This may be supplemented 
by simple experiments, the apparatus for which can be inexpensively 
constructed out of the most ordinary materials without any special 
skill in handicraft. The cultivation of plants in distilled water is a 
constant source of attraction to children. They can watch the whole 
process of growth from the seed to the fully developed plant. The 
composition of the food solutions presents no difficulty, and the 
element of chance may be entirely eliminated. Indirectly, too, it 
furnishes an object lesson, which will never be forgotten, on the 
use and value of chemical fertilisers, for the health and strength of 
each plant vary in exact accordance with the food that it receives, 
and the reasons for the variation are manifest. 

The instruction throughout should gradually proceed in an ever- 
widening circle from the obvious and the known to the unknown and 
the obscure. This isa sound principle in all education and is peculiarly 
applicable to geography, which should commence with the immediate 
locality in which the children live. There are few better ways of 
teaching it than by means of raised or contour maps, carefully prepared 
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to scale, and as the pupils advance they may undertake a topo- 
graphical, botanical, or geological survey of the district. We have 
been too much in the habit of telling them about the source of the Nile 
or the Ganges, while they remain in ignorance of the course of the 
stream that runs by their own house. In Stockport, a town with 
apparently no facilities for nature study, the master of St. Peter’s 
school has utilised the Mersey for a series of most valuable and varied 
lessons. History similarly may fitly begin with the events associated 
with some battlefield, ancient church, ruined castle, or tumulus which 
the children can visit and examine for themselves. Let arithmetic 
refer less to the Stock Exchange and more to the farm and garden. 
For this purpose an excellent syllabus of practical arithmetic has 
recently been issued by the Norfolk Education Committee. The 
scheme recognises that agricultural arithmetic is as important to the 
country child as a more strictly commercial course is to the town 
child. It includes such subjects as the calculation of simple areas, 
mensuration of surfaces and solids, elementary surveying with the 
chain, laying out plots from measurements, rules for calculating 
the weight of cattle, and accounts relating to seed, manures, imple- 
ments, and produce. A syllabus of this description, however, cannot 
be satisfactorily carried out unless the teacher is supplied with examples 
bearing upon agricultural commodities and operations, and it will be 
of great service if Mr. Cox, to whom the scheme is due, can shortly 
publish a book giving the required information with reliable data. 

No village school is complete without a garden. The establish- 
ment of school gardens has in many countries for long been a prominent 
feature of their educational systems. The Russian Government 
first took definite steps to promote them after the liberation of the | 
serfs in 1861, when the better education of the peasants became a 
pressing necessity. Subsequently the Ministry of Public Instruction 
directed all school councils, directors and inspectors of public schools, 
and through them the local administrations, to organise gardens, 
and in 1897 there were 7521 with 532 apiaries and 372 silkworm 
hatcheries. Of the 18,747 elementary schools in Austria, 12,620 had 
gardens attached to them in 1901. The consistent aim of the Austrian 
gardens has been to improve the general education of the scholars, 
and they furnish a good model. In Prussia they are used chiefly 
for technical instruction in fruit culture, and in Sweden with direct 
reference to agriculture, neither of which objects properly comes within 
the scope of an elementary school. The present system in France 
dates from the well-known circular in 1897 upon ‘ The Teaching of 
Elementary Ideas of Agriculture in Rural Schools,’ which contains 
“many useful suggestions and was reproduced in full in the Report of 

- the Irish Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction in Primary 
Schools, 1898. In a paper read at the Gloucester Conference on 
Agricultural Education, 1904, M. Réné Leblanc, Inspector General 
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of Public Instruction in France, stated that ‘in certain parts of the 
country three-fourths of the masters and a fair number of mistresses 
have intelligently carried out the experimental demonstrations 
which I suggested more than twenty years ago. They constitute, 
I may remind you, the starting point of the whole of our agricultural] 
education.’ Grants in aid of cottage gardening were first offered by 
the Code of 1895. The subject was then only taught to one class 
with nine scholars. By 1905 the numbers had risen to 570 classes with 
8241 scholars. This is encouraging and the progress in Stafford- 
shire has been very marked. There seems, however, to be still some 
opposition to overcome. In 1904 the Board of Agriculture reported 
that it had come to their notice that ‘there are farmers who do all 
in their power to prevent this instruction from being given.’ ‘Such 
a policy is,’ as the Board observed, ‘of the most short-sighted 
character possible.’ It must arise from misapprehension. Farmers 
might conceivably think it a waste of time simply to teach a lad 
how to grow a few vegetables and flowers, which he could learn quite 
as well, and perhaps better, on his father’s allotment. But that has 
never been the purpose of the school garden. As defined by the 
late Mr. T. G. Rooper, to whose initiative this particular movement 
owed so much, its purpose is ‘to strengthen and improve the usual 
instruction and training which are given in primary schools. There- 
fore the garden is not a mere appendix to a school, such that the 
rest of the work will remain the same, whether the boys use it or 
not. The garden must be incorporated in the organisation of the 
school.’ It is immaterial whether the pupil becomes a gardener or 
not; the aim is educational and not technical. The intention is to 
supplement and illustrate the other lessons, to inculcate habits of 
order and method, to promote some dexterity of hand and eye, and 
to teach something of the principles that underlie all cultivation of 
the soil. In the words of Dr. J. W. Robertson, formerly Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada, ‘ a piece of ground attached to 
a rural school should be utilised, each child having his own small plot, 
which he uses like his slate, putting things in it and on it and rubbing 
them off again, not for the sake of the things but for the sake of the 
child’s growth in knowledge and mental ability.’ Such is the view now 
generally held. Opinions here differ somewhat as to whether it is 
preferable to provide separate plots for each child or to cultivate a 
single plotincommon. Both systems have been tried in Staffordshire 
and the Education Committee express a decided preference for the 
latter. On the other hand, it might be argued that a boy is more 
likely to be interested in his work when responsible for a given piece 
of ground, and that his individual progress can be more readily tested. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Staffordshire attempted to 
provide additional instruction by central classes in hedge-layering, 
agriculture, and rural science, but the results were not satisfactory. 
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Such experiments have at least a negative value in showing that the 
frequent demand for more definitely agricultural teaching cannot 
be satisfied. 

The library is as indispensable as the garden. Teachers and 
pupils alike should be supplied with attractive and accurate books 
upon every aspect of rural life. In some counties circulating libraries 
exist ; in others, no organised effort whatever is made. Lack of funds 
is the difficulty, but when the importance of the library is more widely 
appreciated it may be hoped that private individuals will follow the 
example of Sir Charles Seely, through whose liberality each village 
school in the Isle of Wight can obtain relays of books from the Seely 
Free Library at Newport. Much assistance, too, may be derived 
from forming reading-circles in connexion with the National Home 
Reading Union, as indicated by the Board of Education in Circular 
No. 533. 

Reform in other directions is impeded by the number of small, 
isolated schools, many of which are under a single teacher, frequently a 
mistress. It was at first assumed that mistresses could not in any 
case teach gardening or rural subjects generally, but several mistresses, 
and notably Miss Johnson at the Sompting School, Sussex, have 
proved that their sex is no disqualification. Cookery and manual 
instruction, however, can rarely be provided. Every girl ought to 
receive some instruction in household management and every boy in 
handicraft, but the cost of furnishing each school with the neces- 
sary apparatus is prohibitive. The value of handwork cannot be 
exaggerated. It is the best corrective to excessive headwork. It 
develops habits of exactness and neatness. It requires attention, 
patience, and perseverance. It teaches children to adjust their means 
to desired ends, while it inspires them with respect for manual labour. 
Through it alone the intelligence of the dull lad can often be quickened. 
Facilities for both subjects might be provided at convenient centres, 
as is done in a few counties. Children, for instance, attend a cookery 
class at the village of Yoxford, Suffolk, on alternate days from all 
the schools within a radius of three miles ; they walk, are most regular 
in their attendance, and bad weather does not appear to deter them. 
They arrive at the centre at ten in the morning and have two hours’ 
instruction. They take their own dinner and occasionally supple- 
ment it by purchases from the material cooked. In the afternoon 
from 1 to 3 they cook with their own hands, so that on the cookery 
days they do not attend their regular school at all. The course lasts 
three months, when another group of villages is formed. The pro- 
vision of a meal at the centre would probably be better than allowing 
the children to cater for themselves. In scattered parishes, where 
they are in the habit of bringing their own food for dinner, it usually 
consists of cold potatoes, pastry or jam and bread, and is insufficient. 
As a rule it has to be eaten in the open playsround in ail weathers and 
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under no supervision. To ensure a substantial meal the arrangements 
made by Miss Thornycroft at the village school of Siddington, Cheshire, 
might be adopted. For the past three winters she has arranged for 
all the children to get a good wholesome meal of hot stew or meat, 
potatoes, turnips, or carrots, with two pieces of bread at a charge of 
1}d.each. The price charged does not quite cover the expenses, but the 
deficit is slight and the benefit to the children unmistakable. 

Complete efficiency in rural education is incompatible with the 
maintenance of these small schools. The soundest policy would be 
to close them and to convey their children daily to some central 
consolidated school, as in the United States and Canada. An admi- 
rable description of the system adopted in those countries appeared 
in The Times' two years ago. The advantages are obvious: the 
aggregate cost of the schools is reduced, better buildings, better 
instruction, and better equipment can be provided, the classification 
of the scholars is simplified, the attendance is improved, and the 
covered vans protect the children from the risk of illness through having 
to tramp along muddy lanes and sit with wet boots or clothes. Such 
schools, moreover,’ would render it far easier to organise higher 
elementary education in rural districts. But every proposal to close 
a small school here meets with determined opposition. There is a 
natural disinclination to sever old associations, but the interests of 
the children are paramount and ought not to be sacrificed for any 
sentimental reason. Some, indeed, doubt whether a child really 
does benefit from attendance at a large school, but a visit to one of 
the Canadian schools established through the munificence of Sir 
William Macdonald would dispel the doubt. It is asserted also that 
labourers will decline to live in a village where there is no school. 
The labourer does value education, whatever current opinion may be, 
but he will not be deterred from living in any village where he can 
obtain good wages if he know that his child will be conveyed to a 
better school elsewhere. A more serious difficulty arises from the 
Education Act of 1902. Whereas the saving in expense effected by 
closing a small school would benefit the county fund and not the 
parish, the expense of providing additional accommodation elsewhere 
would fall under section 18 (1) (c) of the Act, as to not less than one 
half or more than three fourths, upon the parish served. That being so, 
a parish may be excused for preferring to retain its own school. The 
problem, however, is one that has to be solved. It is impossible to 
maintain schools as they are and to secure for each child the instruction 
to which he is entitled. The fact must be faced that rural education 
is as a whole inferior to urban. Here and there schools are to be 
found which are unsurpassed in any country and in which the pro- 
gramme of studies is really more educational than in the majority of 
urban schools. On the other hand, there are very many where the 

See the Times for February 16, September 5, 7, 9, 12, and 15, 1905. 
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buildings are bad, the sanitary arrangements defective, the equipment 
hopelessly inadequate, and the staff weak. No child ought to be 
handicapped by having to attend school under such conditions. This 
is frankly admitted, but many years will pass before the consolidation 
of schools becomes an accepted and practicable policy. Meanwhile 
other means should be devised whereby the older children at least can 
obtain more extended opportunities. In his address at the York 
meeting of the British Association, Professor M. E. Sadler emphasised 
the desirability of trying ‘ in certain districts a new type of elementary 
school with far more manual work in the curriculum, with a great deal 
of physical training, and with simpler aims in regard to the mere 
literary studies.’ Schools of this type are precisely what the rural 
districts need, and should be organised in large central villages for 
pupils from a group of neighbouring schools. The first school of the 
kind suggested was opened as a day craft school at Brimscombe last 
September, and is recognised by the Board of Education as an ele- 
mentary school under the Code. Half the time is devoted to some 
form of manual training in direct relation to the trades and industries 
of the locality, and pupils attend from the age of twelve to fourteen. 
The rest of the curriculum is closely correlated with the wood and 
metal work, and includes simple accounts, commercial geography, 
the nature and properties of materials, and general elementary experi- 
mental science. (In regard to the age at which boys are eligible for 
manual instruction grants, it is hoped that the Board will shortly 
reduce it from twelve to eleven.) 

The attitude of the Board in this instance has been eminently 
satisfactory. Local education authorities should be allowed a wide 
latitude in framing the programme for a rural day craft school or for 
supplementary courses. When President of the Board, Mr. Birrell 
was frequently at pains to enlarge upon the duty of trusting them, 
but there has been a marked tendency during the last year or two to 
concentrate all power in the hands of the Board, and to discourage 
local initiative. Schemes carefully prepared with local knowledge 
and appropriate to local circumstances have been indefinitely hung up. 
The slightest deviation from the time prescribed for a particular 
subject has been punished by a loss of grant. Complaint is commonly 
made of English apathy in education, but the surest way to stifle 
enthusiasm is to make the regulations of the Board a sort of Pro- 
crustean bed. Nothing could be more fatal to real progress or more 
inconsistent with the national character than the growth of any 
bureaucratic system. 

Allusion was made above to the dearth of competent teachers, 
Through no fault of their own the great majority of teachers are 
wholly ignorant of natural science and unfamiliar with any aspect of 
rural economy. They have been trained as though their sole mission 
were to prepare pupils for clerical employment. Largely in conse- 
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quence of the recommendations of Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s Depart- 
mental Committee, 1901, the system of training is now based upon 
more educational principles. Elementary science (including practical 
work), with courses of physical training and manual instruction, must 
be provided at all colleges. In the Prefatory Memorandum to the 
Regulations for 1906 the Board admirably explained the lines to be 
followed : 


The study of natural objects, often called ‘ Nature Study,’ should be so con- 
ducted as to encourage accurate observation and the careful recording of what 
is seen, with a view to the growth of an independent habit of thought, and the 
furnishing of a well-defined field of knowledge derived from immediate obser- 
vation by the scholar, in which he may at a later stage be led to apply the 
process of experiment and inference in order to establish general conclusions as 
to the working of nature. The student should be so trained as to be capable, 
subsequently, as a teacher, of comparing and contrasting the phenomena of life 
and energy in nature as they offer themselves in the particular neighbourhood 
and conditions in which he and his scholars may find themselves; and this will 
not be achieved merely by the systematic sequence of any formal syllabus of 
nature study, which may prove to have been in no way related to the conditions 
of what are ultimately the teacher’s surroundings. His own systematic study 
must be within the field of natural science in its strictest sense; the more he 
knows of this the better will be his equipment, provided he can bring his know- 
ledge to bear upon the phenomena which surround man wherever he may be, 
and which shape or obstruct his relations with other animate or inanimate 
beings ; and provided he uses his scientific training and knowledge as an aid in 
encouraging the children to observe for themselves facts and their relation to 
other facts, rather than as a means for instructing them in what they should 
see or look for. 


If this be not regarded simply as a counsel of perfection, the future 
teacher will be the type of man for which the rural districts have 
hitherto sought in vain. ‘ If you teach students,’ says Mr. A. D. Hall, 
the Director of the Rothamsted Experimental station, ‘ the right way 
to set to work, how to experiment, how to ask questions of Nature and 
make Nature answer them, and get them into the right way of looking 
at things, then you can trust the teacher, when he goes to a country 
school, to work out his own salvation, and thus find a way of educat- 
ing the scholars and himself in a manner that will be helpful to agri- 
culture.’ Happily little is heard to-day of the proposal to establish 
a special college for rural teachers. To create two distinct classes 
of teachers would be a fatal mistake: those for the villages would 
certainly be considered inferior, and the clever, ambitious pupil- 
teacher would go to the college which prepared him for the town, 
where higher salaries may be obtained and promotion is more rapid. 
Identically the same training is in fact appropriate to both urban 
and rural teacher, as has been recognised for a generation in France 
and the Netherlands. It would, however, be an advantage if selected 
certificated teachers who have served for not more than four years at 
a village school after leaving the Training College, went for a third 
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year of training to some agricultural or horticultural college. This 
is permissible under the Regulations of the Board, provided the 
institution be inspected and approved by the Board. Mr. A. D. Hall, 
in his evidence before the Departmental Committee on Training 
College Courses of Instruction, 1901, considered that suitable arrange- 
ments might be made at the Wye Agricultural College, of which he 
was then Principal, and his successor, Mr. Dunstan, is of the same 
opinion. The Swanley Horticultural College for Women has recently 
introduced a third year’s course in Natural History specially designed 
for the purpose. A slight difficulty may arise from the fact that 
application for a third year’s training must be made, provisionally 
at any rate, before the expiration of the original period of training. 
Neither teachers themselves nor local education committees could tell 
whether the third year would be of real benefit until the teacher had 
spent a year or two at a village school, but there is reason to believe 
that the Board would modify this if it proved inconvenient in practice. 
Teachers with the additional knowledge and experience gained during 
the suggested third year would prove excellent peripatetic instructors 
for groups of elementary day and continuation schools. Members 
upon the regular staff of these schools would have more confidence 
in them than in the itinerant teacher who is unacquainted with the 
organisation and ordinary routine of the schools. 

Many counties now afford adequate facilities for acting teachers 
to acquire a fair insight into rural subjects. Where satisfaetory 
arrangements can be made, it is well to provide continuous courses 
of instruction on Saturdays throughout the year at some agricultural 
or horticultural institution. Short courses of a fortnight’s duration 
in the summer holidays are not so effective. The interval from 
Saturday to Saturday gives the teacher an opportunity of studying 
the subject-matter of each lesson for himself, and guards against the 
risk, incidental to the short courses, of his having accumulated a mass 
of unassimilated information. To encourage teachers to make them- 
selves thoroughly familiar with their environment, prizes might with 
advantage be offered for the best descriptive accounts of their respective 
parishes. This has been done for many years by the Agricultural 
Societies and Syndicats Agricoles in France. Teachers are annually 
invited to furnish particulars as to the system of land tenure, the size 
of the holdings, the character of the crops and the soil, the rates of 
wages, the rent of houses and land, together with other details affecting 
the social and economic condition of the people. They are thus 
induced to ascertain a number of facts which cannot fail to be of service 
to them in their profession, while the societies obtain very valuable 
statistics. Similar prizes might be given by the great Agricultural 
Societies here. Everything which tends to promote the interests of 
the industry which is their chief concern deserves to be assisted, 
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and the encouragement of the village teacher is not the least impor- 


tant of their duties. 
Joun C. MEpp. 


P.S.—The recommendation of the Departmental Committee on 
Small Holdings, 1906, that ‘children should be released from ele- 
mentary day schools during the summer months for longer periods, and 
their attendance required in winter in further courses to a later age,’ 
cannot be unreservedly accepted. No education can be satisfactory 
unless free from interruption. Boys away from school for any con- 
siderable time invariably forget what they have previously learned, 
the discipline of the school is weakened, and proper classification 
becomes practically impossible. The wiser course would be to allow 
boys who are physically fit and have definite agricultural employment 
to leave school at the age of twelve, and to enforce their attendance 
at an evening school in winter up to the age of sixteen. There could 
be no comparison between the moral tone, capacity, and mental 
equipment of the lad who left the day school at the age of twelve and 
who received useful, practical instruction at a continuation school 
for four years afterwards, and of the one who had been a half-timer and, 
after painfully struggling through his standards, was then abandoned 


to his own resources. 
J. C. M. 
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FOREIGN REMEDIES FOR ENGLISH 
POOR-LAW DEFECTS 


Untix within quite recent days, if any other country wished to better 
its poor relief system, it was always to England it sent its officials to 
learn how the work was to be done ; even foreign towns, when in doubt 
as to what they should do for their poor, used to send over delegates 
to see what English towns were doing. For the English poor relief 
system was for generations regarded throughout Europe as the model 
system, the one which it behoved all nations alike to study, if they 
would learn how, while relieving the destitute, to wage war successfully 
against pauperism. 

Of late, however, things have changed ; and would-be triers of 
Poor Law experiments are more inclined now to betake themselves 
to Copenhagen or Berlin, to Vienna, Elberfeld, or Merxplas, when in 
search of guidance, than to come to London. Not that our poor relief 
arrangements are worse now than formerly ; on the contrary, they are 
in many respects better. If in matters relating to pauperism we have 
ceased to be the model nation, it is not that we have gone back, but 
that other nations have advanced. During the last few years there 
has been a quite wonderful awakening of interest on the Continent in 
all that concerns the poor : not only politicians, but men of all callings 
have begun to busy themselves, as they never busied themselves 
before, with poor relief problems. The result is new methods of dealing 
with the poverty-stricken have been devised ; and among these new 
methods, although there are some that are worse than our old ones, 
there are others that are infinitely better—kinder and wiser, more 
humane, and above all, much more economical. 

Our poor relief system is incomparably more expensive now than 
formerly, it must be remembered ; so expensive, indeed, is it become 
of late that other nations say they could not afford to adopt it, even if 
they wished. To foreign Poor-Law officials the costliness-of our pauper 
institutions is simply appalling. One of the most distinguished of these 
officials looked quite amazed when told that every child in a certain 
Poor-Law school entailed an outlay of 40/. a year. ‘Forty pounds a 
year for one child!’ he exclaimed, as if he could hardly believe his 
ears. ‘ Why, our children cost us only 13/., and they thrive.’ When he 
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heard how much the inmates of our workhouses cost per head, he was 
horrified. What became of the money he could not imagine. ‘ It 
is well you English are rich,’ he kept saying, in a tone that implied it 
would be still better if we were also wise, and showed a little more 
common sense in the use we made of our wealth. For other nations 
now cavil not only at the amount of money we spend on the poor, but 
also at the way in which we spend it : even if they could afford to adopt 
our relief system they would not, as they are convinced that it is one 
under which money’s worth is not obtained for money. And as proof of 
the fact they maintain that, although poor relief costs us 14,000,000/. 
a year and more, the great mass of our poor live in misery. Whether 
we agree with them in this or not, we cannot deny that, although 
there is no country in the world where so much is spent on the poor as 
in England, there are countries where the poor fare much better than 
here, because a much better return is obtained for what is spent. We 
have certainly much to learn from foreign Poor-Law administrators in 
the way of turning money to good account ; much to learn, too, from 
foreign poor relief systems in the way of securing fair treatment alike 
for the destitute and the ratepayers who support them. There is 
hardly a defect, indeed, in our poor relief system for which a remedy 
might not be found in some one or other of these systems, if only we 
sought it diligently. 

The worst features of our relief system are due not so much to our 
Poor Law being a bad law, although it is certainly not a good one, 
as to its being badly administered; and it is badly administered 
because, for one thing, our local Poor-Law authorities are left practi- 
cally free to administer it as they choose. In theory they are of course 
under the control of the Local Government Board, but only in theory ; 
for although the Board can restrain them from acting, it is powerless 
to force them to act. It has no effective machinery, indeed, through 
which it can, in ordinary circumstances, force them to do anything 
they are determined not to do. It cannot compel them to read its 
circular letters or instructions, and read them for the most part they 
certainly do not ; nay, it cannot even compel them, as little Aysgarth 
and Cockermouth have proved, to obey its mandates. Its inspectors 
are not allowed to issue orders ; they can only tender advice—advice 
which Guardians may ignore or scoff at openly, just as they choose. 
Its auditors can, it is true, make things unpleasant for them sometimes ; 
still, even they cannot, let them strive as they will, secure the rate- 
payer against gross extravagance. They have no control, indeed, 
over the greater part of the money the Guardians spend, as it is impos- 
sible for them to know whether the spending of it was, or was not, 
necessary. The Hendon Board of Guardians contrived, in the year 
1903-4, to spend no less a sum than 19,7961. on the poor, although 
there are only some 52,000 inhabitants in their union, and they well- 
to-do folk for the most part. They spent 4807/. on their officials and 
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6791. on coal ; while every inmate in their workhouse cost them that 
year 43/., and every child in their school, 50/. 10s. Yet the auditors 
passed their accounts without a protest, just as they passed the accounts 
of the Westbury-on-Severn Guardians, in whose workhouse the cost per 
head was 15l. 8s. 5d. ; and as they pass year by year the accounts of 
the Guardians for Wolverhampton, where the poor rate is 2s. 11}d., 
and of those for Cockermouth, where it is 44d. Nay, there was no 
calling to account even in the case of those London Guardians who, in 
1905, spent 10/. on coloured paper for the decoration of their work- 
house Christmas tree; nor yet in the case of those provincial 
colleagues of theirs who, for economy’s sake, refused to buy night- 
gowns for the children in their schools, insisting on their sleeping in 
their day dresses. 

Thus evidently, within certain very wide limits, Boards of Guardians 
may spend as much or as little as they choose on the poor, so far as 
the Local Government Board is concerned. Both the ratepayers and 
the poor are at their mercy in fact ; they may handicap the former 
hopelessly in the great struggle by their extravagance, or they may 
render the lives of the latter a burden to them by their niggardliness. 

What renders the more disastrous, from the ratepayers’ point of 
view, this freedom from control that is accorded to Boards of Guardians, 
is the fact that the men and women who become guardians have, as a 
tule, had no previous training for their work as administrators, no 
experience in dealing with money on a large scale. For the way in 
which they are elected is not only a scandal, but a farce. The ordinary 
housewife takes fifty times as much trouble to secure a good cook for 
her kitchen as her husband would ever dream of taking to secure a 
good Poor-Law Guardian for his district—the chances are that when 
the election comes round he does not even vote. The consequence is 
who will may instal himself—or herself—in office, and a board may 
consist entirely of the veriest amateurs, who know nothing whatever 
about administrative work, and have never in their lives before had the 
spending of more than perhaps 200/. a year. Yet their chief function 
may be, and often is, to direct the working of a huge establishment 
carried on at a cost of many thousands a year. Direct it, of course, 
they do not ; with the best will in the world, indeed, they could not ; 
for to direct a huge establishment requires special skill and experience. 
They cannot even control those who do the work for them. It is the 
exception rather than the rule to come across a Guardian who can say 
off-hand what the cost per head is in his own workhouse. The average 
Guardian, indeed, knows nothing whatever about the financial affairs 
of his board ; he is in fact, so far as money is concerned, completely 
in the hands either of its paid servants, whom he is supposed to direct 
and control ; or, what is still worse, in those of some plausible sharper 
who has joined it for no other reason than to have a voice in the giving 
away of its contracts. This being the case, that expenses should go 
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up by leaps and bounds, and wastefulness be the order of the day, is 
surely a foregone conclusion. 

Then, hard as is the lot of the ratepayer under the present system 
of relief administration, the lot of the poor is infinitely harder ; and, 
whereas the ratepayer has himself to blame in some degree for what 
he suffers, the poor are as blameless in the matter as they are helpless. 
As Boards of Guardians are free to decide for themselves the lines on 
which they administer relief, there are hardly two boards that administer 
it on the same lines, or even one board that administers it on the 
same lines for long. Every time a new board is elected, its members 
may, and sometimes do, completely reverse their predecessors’ policy. 
Thus there is neither fixity nor equality in the treatment of the poor ; 
on the contrary, it varies from year to year, and according to locality. 
In a London workhouse I once found some two hundred poor old 
creatures living in such abject misery, that oe of them seized me by 
the arm as I passed and cried ‘ For God’s sake get me out of this place 
or I shall go mad.’ At that very same time, in another London work- 
house, the old ladies were passing their time in great comfort, infinite 
trouble being taken to render their lives pleasant. They were almost 
as well cared for as their neighbours were neglected, and that is saying 
a great deal. 

In the country the poor suffer even more than in towns from Guar- 
dians being allowed to mete out to them what treatment they choose. 
I know country workhouses where the inmates are better housed, 
fed, and clothed, and more kindly treated than most of them have 
ever been in their lives before. I’ know other workhouses, however, 
quite near to these, too, where the inmates fare worse than they would 
fare in prison; where they pass their days and nights shut up with 
idiots—with lunatics, indeed, sometimes—in buildings condemned 
by the Local Government Board as unfit for human habitation years 
ago. Then both in towns and in the country there are districts where 
out-relief is granted to all comers, and there are districts where it is 
hardly granted at all ; in some unions as much as 10s. a week is allowed 
for the support of one person ; while in others, the average grant is 
1s. 8d., and a mother is expected to maintain a child on 1}d. a day. 
Anything more cruel and unjust than this happy-go-lucky state of 
things it would be difficult to conceive, or anything more likely to 
pauperise. Yet surely it is the inevitable result of Poor-Law Guardians 
being given a free hand in their dealings with the poor, of their being 
left without any higher authority to direct and control them, and thus 
keep them in the right path. 

It is only here in England that this demoralising state of things 
exists. In every other country that has an organised relief system, 
whether the poor fare badly or well, they at any rate all fare alike in 
the same county or town ; for how they fare is a point not left for the 
local Poor-Law authorities to decide. It is only here that these local 
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authorities are able to force the ratepayers to provide them with as 
much money as they choose to spend ; and it is only here that these 
authorities are all amateurs. Elsewhere, wherever there are honorary 
Poor-Law administrators, arrangements are in force for securing 
among them the presence of experienced business men or trained 
officials. In Berlin, for instance, the municipality may appoint any 
ratepayer, no matter who he may be—a Sir Thomas Lipton or a Sir 
George Lewis—to act as commissioner on the Poor Board, as the city 
has a legal claim on the services of all its citizens. And whoever 
refuses to act forfeits not only the good opinion of his fellow citizens, 
but certain of his civic rights. He loses his vote ; he is excluded from 
any share in public life ; and his rates may be raised by one-fourth. In 
Vienna, where the Poor Boards are elected by the District Councils, no 
Guardian may act until his election has been confirmed by the munici- 
pality’s executive committee, acting on expert advice ; and this com- 
mittee may not only refuse to confirm it, but may, at any time, deprive 
him of his office without assigning any reason. Elsewhere in Austria, 
and also in Germany, the chief local authorities, as well as the presi- 
dents of philanthropic societies, &c., are ex-officio members of the Poor 
Boards; while in Denmark wherever there are honorary officials, 
they have a trained official, the Burgomaster, as their chairman. Thus 
there is no danger in these countries of the administration of poor 
relief either falling into the hands of a little clique of small farmers or 
retail dealers, to the detriment of the poor ; or of its being captured by 
unscrupulous popularity hunters, to the detriment of the ratepayers. 

Besides, honorary Poor-Law administrators have not the chance 
abroad of doing damage on the scale on which they sometimes do it 
here ; for wherever they exist at all, they are subordinate authorities, 
under the control of some higher authority, able not only to restrain 
them from acting, but to force them to act. They have important 
work to do, especially in large towns, where every district has, as a rule, 
its own Poor Board, each member of which is responsible for the relief 
of the poor in some one section of the district. He must know them 
all personally, must visit them regularly, and not only distribute 
among them relief when they require it, but’ try to prevent their 
requiring it. The Poor Boards administer out-relief, but they ad- 
minister it under the guid:nce either of their higher authority, or, as 
in Vienna, of that authority’s expert advisers. The result is there is 
none of that glaring inequality in the treatment of the poor in foreign 
capitals that is so painful a feature of their treatment here in London— 
none of that pampering them in one district and starving them in 
another. On the contrary, in every part of any one city they all go 
share and share alike, and not only they but the ratepayers, as the 
burden entailed by poor relief always falls on the city as a whole. 

In financial matters honorary Poor-Law officials are abroad always 
under strict supervision and control. Were it suggested in Berlin 
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or Vienna that they should be allowed to levy rates for themselves, 
and make and unmake the fortunes of contractors, there would indeed 
be scoffing. There they could not, if they would, play havoc with 
the ratepayers’ money, as they are dependent on their higher authority 
for every penny out of the rates they spend; and it is this higher 
authority that decides how many pennies they shall spend. In 
Berlin—the arrangement is the same in Vienna and most foreign cities 
—the chairman of each Poor Board receives every month for the relief 
of the poor a sum of money proportionate to the size of his district 
and its comparative wealth or poverty; and every month he must 
render an exact account of what he has done with the money he 
received for the previous month. If his supply runs short before his 
work is done, he may, it is true, obtain an additional grant ; but not 
until he has explained the whys and wherefores of its running short. 

Besides, both in Berlin and Vienna, the higher authorities keep 
under their own direct control, and in the hands of their own officials, 
the most important branch of poor relief administration and also the 
branch that offers most openings for the wasting of money : honorary 
officials have very little to do with the Poor-Law children and nothing 
whatever to do with the Poor-Law institutions. Orphans and deserted 
children, whether boarded out or in homes, are in the keeping of the 
higher authorities ; while old-age homes as orphanages, night refuges as 
workhouses, are all under the management of their expert officials, 
a fact that goes far towards explaining why the cost per head there 
should be so much lower than in similar institutions in England. 
In Vienna, where the cost of living is every whit as high as in London, 
the cost per head in the workhouse is 10d. a day, although the inmates 
fare better there in every way than they fare in our workhouses, where 
the cost is 2s. $d. a day. Even in the most beautiful of the old-age 
homes where the town’s worn-out workers pass their last days on the 
‘fat of the land,’ the cost per head is only 1s. 5d. In the Berlin 
institutions it is still lower, being in the workhouse 9d. In no city 
in the world are destitute children so well cared for as in Berlin; in 
no city is so much done to keep them out of harm’s way and turn 
them into worthy, self-supporting citizens; yet the average cost of 
a destitute child is not one-third there of what it is here. 

Although everywhere abroad where there are honorary Poor- 
Law administrators, they are under the guidance and control of some 
higher central authority, this authority is not always the same. In 
Berlin it is a committee of experts ; in Vienna, a committee of municipal 
councillors; in provincial Denmark, the county councils; and in 
Copenhagen, one man. How each of these works we shall see later, 
after weighing in the balance the Poor Law itself, apart from its 
administration. 

While the worst defects in our poor relief system are due to bad 
administration, defects there still would be, even though the adminis- 
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tration were as good as the most skilled of born experts could make it, 
For the law on which it is founded is in many respects a bad law— 
one that ordains what were better left unordained, and leaves un- 
ordained what were better ordained. For instance, it ordains that the 
workhouse door shall practically always stand open; that, in fact, 
all who will may go there when they will, may betake themselves 
off, too, when they will. And by so doing it places Poor-Law 
Guardians almost as much at the mercy of the worst section of paupers 
as the better section are at the mercy of the Guardians. The direct 
result is that worthless loafers are able to use the workhouse much as 
other folk use hotels. They resort there just when the fancy seizes 
them, when they feel they need a change, perhaps, or when the weather 
is too bad for plying their usual calling—for playing the tourist and 
extorting alms under pretext of selling combs. And so long as they 
find the food there to their taste and the life fairly easy, they stay. 
Let them be called upon to do a little hard work, however—let the 
master have some job he wishes to have done in a hurry—and they 
claim their discharge at once, just as they claim it if punishment 
is awarded to them for returning to the House drunk on a Sunday, or 
any offence of the kind. And as the law stands it cannot be refused 
to them ; for no one, excepting a certified lunatic, can be detained in a 
workhouse against his will. The master must let them go, even 
though he knows that they will come back as soon as the special work 
is done; must let them go, even though he knows that their sole 
reason for going is to evade punishment ; knows, too, that by going 
they actually will evade it; as, on their return, bygones will be 
reckoned as bygones, and they will start with a fresh record. Yet 
people profess to be surprised when they hear that in workhouses 
decent men are turned into rogues, and that even the best of officials 
become in time callous and indifferent. 

Nor is this the worst result of the demoralising in-and-out game 
the law allows workhouse inmates to play. I once found in a work- 
house nearly fifty girls sitting together in one room, each with a baby 
in her arms. The eldest among them did not look twenty, and a 
good third of them seemed more or less feeble-minded. They had 
plunged themselves into great misery, and the ratepayers into great 
expense—they would do the same no doubt again and again—and 
all because the law had allowed them, poor, helpless, half-witted 
creatures though they were, to claim their discharge at the prompting 
perhaps of some passing whim. 

For this defect in our Poor Law, the Danish Poor Law affords 
a sure remedy, one, however, that there can be no question of our 
adopting so long as Poor Law Guardians have a free had. In Denmark, 
whoever enters a workhouse remains there until the Poor-Law authori- 
ties decide that it would be well not only for him, but for the com- 
munity, that he should depart. He cannot take his own discharge, 
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and to abscond is a crime which may be punished with six months’ 
imprisonment in a penal workhouse. Thus not only can the young 
and heedless be kept out of harm’s way, but the idle and worthless 
can be forced to change their ways ; as the length of their stay in the 
house depends on how they behave themselves and how much work 
they do. And if they do not behave themselves well and work hard, 
they may be sent to a penal workhouse. They may of course appeal 
to the Poor-Law higher authority if they think they are being detained 
unjustly ; but, for this authority to intervene on their behalf, they 
must either have regular work to go to, or have enough money to tide 
over the time until they find work. 

A well-known Danish Poor-Law official once assured me that, 
in his opinion, as in that of his colleagues, it is impossible to cope 
effectually with paupers of the worst sort unless the authorities have 
this ‘ right to detain.’ According to him a workhouse loses all value 
either as a destitution test, an educational force, or a punishment, 
if they who resort there may leave when they will. 

Were our workhouse inmates to be deprived of their right to take 
their own discharge, fairness would require, of course, that they should 
be given the chance of earning the money necessary to secure it. 
Under our Poor Law, which is in this both cruel and stupid, no matter 
how hard a man works while in the union, or how long he stays there, 
he is penniless when he leaves. In other countries workhouses are 
organised on more common-sense lines. There any inmate who, 
when his allotted task is done, continues working, is paid for what 
he does, He can, therefore, if he chooses, earn enough money where- 
with to make a fresh start in life—wherewith at any rate to provide 
himself with food, when he leaves, until he can find employment. 

Then, under our law, which in this also is both cruel and stupid, 
a thoroughly respectable, hard-working woman, who has the mis- 
fortune to be married to a scamp, may be forced to go into the work- 
house and take her children with her, unless she prefers to starve and 
let them starve also. For, as it is practically a rule among Guardians 
not to give out-relief to deserted wives, it is only by going into the 
House that she can make her husband support her. In Denmark things 
are managed differently : there in such cases it is not the wife, but the 
husband, who goes to the workhouse. According to Danish law, if a 
man refuses to support his wife and children and they receive relief, until 
he has repaid what they have had he is a pauper, and may be sent 
to the workhouse. If at the time when he refused to support them 
he had money in his possession, he may be sent to a penal workhouse. 

Nor is it only wife-deserters who are dealt with in this wholesome 
fashion : Danish officials make short work of destitute inebriates. 
In London any destitute person who has delirium tremens is taken to 
a workhouse infirmary, where skilful doctors and trained nurses— 
a padded room, too—are provided for him. There he is carefully 
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watched over and tended until he recovers his sanity and health. 
Then, instead of being sent to prison, or even to an inebriates’ home, 
he is allowed to go where he will ; is allowed, too, to return a few weeks 
later, perhaps, in the same condition as before. Each attack he has 
costs the ratepayers several pounds; but it does not cost him one 
penny—not even his vote. Yet so far as the law is concerned, he may 
have with impunity as many attacks as he chooses. Such scandals 
as these are impossible in Denmark—or anywhere else, I should think, 
excepting here. 

Another grave defect in our Poor Law is that it does not recognise 
the fact that children are not paupers: it does not even hint that 
precautions must be taken to prevent their being pauperised. On 
the contrary, it does what it can to pauperise them by placing them 
under the care of the same authorities, and in the keeping of the 
same officials, as paupers ; and that without any instructions whatever 
as to the way in which they should be treated. So far as the law is 
concerned, the 239,000 children whom the nation supports might 
every one be living in workhouses to-day. Twenty-one thousand of 
them, indeed, are actually living in workhouses and workhouse 
infirmaries ; while thousands more are in workhouse schools, many of 
which differ from workhouses only in name. Yet if there is one point 
on which all experts in such matters agree, it is that to bring up a 
child in a workhouse is to handicap it almost hopelessly for life. 

If we wish to learn how State children ought to be treated we have 
only to turn to Germany or Hungary. For the time being Berlin is 
the pattern town for the relief of the young, but it will soon have a 
formidable rival in Budapest, where M. Szell’s famous boarding-out 
scheme promises to prove a great success. In Berlin no State child is 
ever allowed to enter any pauper resort, or to be brought in contact 
either with paupers, or their authorities, or officials. Whether boarded- 
out or in institutions—and the overwhelming majority of them are 
boarded out—they are under the care of a special department, the 
Orphans’ Department, which is housed quite apart from the Poor 
Law Department, and has its own staff of officials, honorary as well 
as paid. For when the municipality appoints Poor Commissioners to 
help to administer adult relief, it appoints also Orphans’ Fathers and 
Mothers to help to administer the relief of children. And the children 
remain under the care of their own department until they are eighteen. 
They are well fed and well taught : both their brains and their fingers 
are carefully trained ; and when the time comes for them to turn out 
into the world—the boys turn out at fifteen, the girls at sixteen— 
they are put to some lucrative calling. They then take their place 
side by side with their fellows on terms of perfect equality ; for there 
is not a touch of the pauper about them—they neither trail their 
feet nor demean themselves as little machines—and it is an almost 
unheard-of thing for any one of them ever to become a pauper. 
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Then the Poor Law is just as defective where casuals are concerned 
as where those concerned are children; for it makes Boards of 
Guardians the dispensers of casual relief, although manifestly, if a 
casual is an honest man trying hard to find work, he merits better 
treatment than they can give him; while if he is a worthless loafer, 
he deserves more severe punishment than they can award. Besides, 
amateur administrators are not fitted to decide to which category he 
belongs : that is work that can be done only, as it is done in other 
countries, either by specially trained officials or by the police. Under 
our system a man who is able to work, and is striving his hardest 
to find work, must waste a whole day breaking stones, to the detri- 
ment perhaps of his skill in his craft, if he asks for a night’s shelter 
and a meal, that he may have the strength to continue his search. 
This arrangement, too, is surely both cruel and stupid; as stupid, 
if not as cruel, as that other arrangement under which the law allows 
the laziest of ex-jail-birds to tramp from casual ward to casual ward, 
the whole year round if he chooses, with his wife and children at his 
heels, just ‘ cadging.’ 

Both Austrians and Danes act more advisedly in this matter 
than we do: they take infinite trouble to distinguish between the 
genuine work-seeker and the professional loafer, and to deal with 
the one as with the other according to his merits. In Vienna there is 
the Asyl, a sort of casual ward organised on philanthropic lines, 
where any respectable man who is looking for work may have gratis 
a bed, breakfast, and supper, every day for seven days, providing he 
has not been there during the previous three months. Then in all 
parts of Lower Austria there are within half a day’s walk of one 
another, relief-in-kind stations, which are maintained at the cost 
of the whole province for the exclusive benefit of the genuine work- 
seeker. In these institutions a man who has a clean record may have 
a bed, breakfast, dinner, and supper every day for forty-three days. 
Having slept or dined once in a station, however, he may not return 
to that station for three months ; and if at the end of forty-three days 
he has not found regular employment, he forfeits his right to go to 
any station. There is a labour bureau attached to each of these 
institutions; and the officials are required to keep in close touch 
with the employers in the district, so as to be able to help their guests 
to find work. 

Meanwhile the loafer has a different measure meted out to him. 
He, too, has institutions maintained for his special benefit; but they 
are penal workhouses, places where military discipline is maintained, 
and where he must earn every bite he eats. By Austrian law any 
person who begs, or allows those dependent on him to beg, or wanders 
about without visible means of support, may be sent to a penal work- 
house, and be detained there for three years, unless he can in the 
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meantime convince the authorities that he has turned over a new 
leaf and is prepared to try to earn his living honestly. 

In Denmark what is aimed at is not only to prevent casuals from 
becoming paupers, but to prevent the unemployed from becoming 
casuals. In London every year hundreds of men and women drift 
into casual wards, and thence into the workhouse, just because there 
is no one to help them when misfortune comes. In Copenhagen, 
however, it is part of the regular duty of the Poor-Law officials to 
help the poor in all ways, and especially to help them not to become 
paupers. They are the advisers of the poor; and they must, so far 
as they can, help such of them as are out of work to find work. They 
must also see that such as will not do the work when it is found are 
sent to penal workhouses. 

The worst defect of all in our Poor Law, however, is that, although 
it does not ordain, it tacitly sanctions that herding together of the 
aged poor of all degrees, which entails such untold misery on the 
more worthy among them, while affording such keen gratification to 
the worthless. It places the deserving old man, who has worked 
hard all his days, on a level with the lazy wastrel, whose life has been 
spent preying on his fellows; nay, it does not even recognise that 
there is any difference whatever between the widow who has ‘ worked 
her fingers to the bone’ striving to bring up her family decently, and 
the self-indulgent gadabout who is a disgrace to her sex. The righteous, 
the vicious, and the criminal, decent women and women who flout 
morality, honest men and rogues, Rechabites and drunkards, are all 
on a par in the eyes of the Poor Law. It allows precisely the same 
treatment to be meted out to them all; and, what is much worse, it 
allows them all to be shut up in the same building and forced to pass 
their days and nights together. And this in itself is enough to dub the 
law as inhuman, unjust, and unwise. For it is inhuman, surely, to 
make decent old folk sit shoulder to shoulder, the whole day long, 
with folk who are not decent, folk whose habits are repulsive, and 
whose talk would put Billingsgate to the blush. It is unjust, too; 
for they who lead respectable lives and work hard, in the days of their 
strength, deserve better treatment than the riff-raff who have never 
known the meaning either of respectability or hard work. And 
above all it is unwise, for practically it places a premium on laziness 
and vice, and thus teaches the dangerous lesson that merit counts 
for nothing in this latter-day world. In many a workhouse the worst 
class of inmates are quite content and happy ; they find the place a 
real home, they say. Meanwhile the respectable inmates ‘are just as 
miserable as miserable can be, even though money be lavished on 
making them comfortable, so keenly do they suffer from having 
the degraded always around them, so acutely do they feel the disgrace 
of being where they are. Yet, in the majority of cases, go there they 
must or starve, as there is nowhere else where they can go; and if 
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out-relief be granted to them, it is so small in amount that they cannot 
live on it. Besides, even if it were larger, even if every one of them 
had an old-age ppnsion of 5s. a week, very many of them would still 
have to pass their last days in the House. For not only are they 
old, but feeble—too feeble to live alone; and in their class it is the 
exception, not the rule, for the old and feeble to have relatives with 
whom they can live. 

In all that concerns the respectable poor, the Danish law is much 
more humane than ours ; while in all that concerns the disreputable, 
it is much more severe. There is no herding together of the destitute 
in Denmark, no penning of them all in the same fold. The law, indeed, 
decrees that they shall all be carefully sifted, sorted and classified ; 
decrees, too, that they shall all, so far as possible, be dealt with accord- 
ing to their deserts. The aged are divided into two classes, pen- 
sioners and paupers ; and it is expressly enacted that no pensioner— 
ie. no one above sixty-five who is respectable, sober, thrifty and 
industrious—shall ever be sent to a workhouse, or any other pauper 
resort. Every town or commune is required to maintain an old-age 
home, or part of a home, for the benefit of such of the respectable 
poor as are too feeble to live alone on a money allowance, and have no 
relatives with whom they can live. In these homes the pensioners 
are made extremely comfortable, and retain all their rights as citizens ; 
while in the workhouses, or poor houses, the paupers live practically 
in bondage. 

There was a time, it must be noted, when we used to sift and sort 
the poor, and try to treat them according to their merits, just as the 
Danes do now. In Elizabethan days the law ordained that quite 
different measure should be meted out to the ‘ poore by impotencie ’ 
and the ‘ poore by casualtie,’ from that meted out to ‘ the rioter that 
consumeth all, the vagabond that will bide in no place, and the idle 
person.” And until we begin to sift and sort them again, there is no 
hope either of bettering the lot of the respectable poor, or of inducing 
rioters, vagabonds, and idle persons to change their ways. In classi- 
fication and old-age homes lies the one remedy, so far as I can see, 
for the worst defect of all in our Poor Law. 

To root out the defects in the Poor Law would be thankless work, 
however, unless the defects in its administration were rooted out also. 
Even sifting and sorting would avail but little, if Guardians were left 
to sift and sort just according to their own fancy. Before any real 
reform in our relief system can be brought about, means will have 
to be devised—unless indeed something more drastic be done—of 
constituting higher Poor-Law authorities able effectually to control the 
local authorities, and thus secure both the ratepayers and the poor 
against unfair treatment. And herein lies a great difficulty ; for, 
although it would be easy enough to create or strengthen higher Poor- 
Law authorities, to do so without weakening the sense of responsibility 
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of the local authorities, and their interest in their work, would be 
otherwise. Still, hard as the problem is, it is one with which other 
nations have already grappled ; and there is no reason why we should 
not turn their experiences to account, and at any rate obtain hints 
from the systems of Poor-Law administration they have framed, for 
the framing of a system of our own. 

In Berlin poor relief is managed on eminently businesslike lines, 
just as a railway company, or any other great concern is managed. 
There, as in most Continental cities, the responsibility for the relief 
of the poor, as for all the business of the town, rests on the Munici- 
pality. The Municipality, however, instead of doing the work them- 
selves, appoint an executive committee, the Stadtrathe, to do it for 
them. They provide the Stadtrathe with the money out of the rate 
to do it, they provide them also with subordinate honorary officials 
to help them to do it. They then stand aside and leave them to do 
it practically free from interference, although not of course from 
criticism. Half the Stadtrithe are paid and hold office for twelve 
years ; while half are unpaid and hold office for six. Whether paid or 
unpaid, however, each one of them—and there are thirty-four—is an 
expert in some branch of municipal work, and as such is attached to 
the department concerned with this branch, as adviser if unpaid, or as 
managing director if paid. The work of each department is done 
under the direction of a managing board; and the chairman of this 
board, a paid Stadtrath, is responsible for it to the Burgomaster; who 
in his turn is responsible for it to the Municipal Council, as the repre- 
sentative of the ratepayers, and the City President as the representative 
of the State. 

The managing board for poor relief consists of six paid and three 
unpaid Stadtrathe, thirteen other paid officials, eighteen Municipal 
Councillors, and ten Burgers’ Deputies. The councillors and the 
deputies, however, merely attend the monthly meetings of the boards 
to receive reports as to what it is doing, the actual doing being in the 
hands of the other members, i.e. the Stadtrithe and their paid assist- 
ants, all trained officials as well as experts in pauperism. It is they 
who for executive purposes constitute the board, and the board is the 
higher Poor-Law authority for the whole of Berlin. It directs and 
controls the Poor Commissioners in their administration of out-relief, 
while itself administering indoor relief and the relief of the State 
children. 

In Vienna the Municipality’s executive committee, the Stadtrithe, 
are not trained officials, but Municipal Councillors, acting for their 
fellow councillors; and, although they control the business of the 
town, they do not themselves carry it on. That is done by their 
staff of expert officials with the help of honorary officials. The paid 
officials constitute a department that is divided into sections, each 
section managing some branch of municipal work. One of these 
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sections supervises the Poor Boards in their administration of out- 
relief, and adniinisters indoor relief, while another administers the 
relief of orphans and deserted children. Both the department 
officials and their honorary assistants are under the surveillance and 
control of the Stadtrathe, their higher authority. 

These two systems have many good points : under the one as under 
the other uniformity of administration is insured, and that in itself 
is something to be thankful for ; and under the one as under the other 
expert management is secured for the Poor-Law institutions, to the 
great advantage of the inmates and of those who support them; 
expert care, too, is secured for destitute children, to their great ad- 
vantage and that of the whole nation. Taking them all in all, both 
systems yield good results—better results considerably than our relief 
system yields. If the Berlin system, indeed, yielded as a whole as 
good results as are yielded by the branches of it that are worked by 
expert officials, it might fairly claim to rank as a model system ; for 
under it the administration of indoor relief, and especially the relief 
of children, is admirable. What shortcomings there are, both in 
Berlin and Vienna, are in the administration of out-relief; and are 
due to the fact that the honorary officials who administer it, do their 
work in a somewhat perfunctory fashion. This is the weak point in 
these systems, and although attempts have been made to strengthen 
it, they have failed. Danish Poor-Law experts maintain, indeed—and 
they speak on the subject with authority—that such attempts must 
always fail. According to them it passes the wit of man to devise a 
system under which honorary Poor-Law officials could be controlled, 
as they must in large towns be controlled, without being rendered 
irresponsible, and therefore inefficient. This being the case, it passes 
the wit of man to devise a system under which honorary officials could 
administer any branch of poor relief satisfactorily in large towns, 
they declare, rightly or wrongly. They claim, however, to have 
devised a system themselves under which honorary officials can and do 
administer it very satisfactorily, in small towns and country districts. 
From Copenhagen a clean sweep was made of amateur administrators 
years ago, the reason given being that they were too expensive a luxury 
for the city to afford. 

Denmark’s experience in poor relief administration is of special 
interest to us not only because she recognises as we do the right to 
relief, and had until fifteen years ago a Poor Law identical with our 
own, but because she holds to-day, in public estimation abroad, the 
position we used to hold, as the model country in all that concerns the 
treatment of the poor. 

Everywhere in Denmark, excepting in Copenhagen, the administra- 
tion of poor relief, as well as of old-age relief, is vested in the local 
authorities, i.e., in rural districts in a committee of the communal 
council, and in towns in a committee of the municipality. These 
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committeees are the local Poor-Law authorities ; and although they 
must grant relief to all who require it, they are free tqdetermine the 
form it shall assume, and to attach to it what conditions they choose, 
subject to the approval of their higher authority, the County Council. 
The chairman of the County Council, who is a State-appointed, State- 
paid official, has, as the representative of the council, all the Poor-Law 
authorities in his county under his surveillance and control, and is 
responsible for them to the Home Minister. He audits their accounts, 
and, through a committee of his council, watches over the working of 
their institutions. Any ratepayer who suspects his local authorities 
of wasting the communal money, may appeal to him to restrain them ; 
and any pauper who has a grievance against them, may appeal to him 
for redress. And his decrees are binding : the local authorities must 
obey them unless they appeal against them successfully to the Home 
Minister. In provincial towns the Home Minister stands to Poor-Law 
committees in the same relation as the chairman of the County Council 
stands to them in rural districts. He is for towns the higher authority, 
and for towns and communes alike the supreme authority, in all that 
relates to the poor. 

In Copenhagen—and there is not a more democratic city in the 
world—the administration of poor relief is entirely in the hands of paid 
expert officials. This administration, as well as that of old-age relief 
and public charities, is vested in a department presided over by the 
III. Section Burgomaster, a trained expert, who is appointed by the 
Municipal Council, subject to the veto of the King, and holds office 
practically for life, as if the council dismiss him without the consent 
of the King, they must continue to pay his salary. This Burgomaster 
is responsible to the town through the municipality, and to the State 
through the City President, for the relief of all the poor in the city. 
He is the caretaker of the poor of all degrees, the director and con- 
troller of the whole poor relief business. Thus were a worthy old 
woman to die of starvation in Copenhagen, or a worthless tramp to be 
found living on dainties, the ratepayers would know at once on whom 
to wreak their wrath—whom to hang, if they deemed hanging advisable. 

For poor relief purposes the city is divided into fifteen districts, 
which are arranged in groups of five districts each. A district is under 
the care of a superintendent, and a group under that of an inspector. 
A superintendent is responsible to his inspector for the relief of the 
poor in his district ; while the inspector is responsible to the Burgo- 
master for the relief of the poor in the five districts that form his 
group. He watches over the superintendents, sees that they do their 
work properly, and revises their accounts. Both he and they are 
trained officials, and devote all their time to their work. A superin- 
tendent and his assistants are always in close touch both with the 
poor of the district and the police ; and their business is not only to 
relieve the destitute, but to investigate the causes of poverty, and try 
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to prevent the poverty-stricken from drifting into pauperism. As 
they make a point of knowing the past histories of the people with 
whom they have to deal, it is difficult even for skilled professionals 
to impose on them, and when they help they can help effectually. 
As it is only pauper relief they dispense, when they come across any 
of the respectable poor, instead of relieving them, they pass them on 
either to some charity official, or to the inspector, as he is specially 
charged with the duty of taking care of the aged and deserving. 

Whatever be the faults of the Copenhagen system of relief ad- 
ministration, it certainly serves its purpose admirably. Under no other 
system is so good a return obtained for the money spent on relief, 
under no other system are the destitute so secure of being dealt with 
justly. The deserving poor are treated more kindly in Copenhagen 
than in any other town, and more is done to help the poor of all sorts. 
Yet the cost of poor relief, together with old-age relief, is only 10s. 74d. 
per head of the population, or 6s. per head less than the cost of poor 
relief alone in London. In Vienna the cost of poor relief per head of 
the population is 8s. 4d. ; but there, thanks to the Settlement Law, a 
good fourth of the destitute are not relieved at the expense of the 
city ; while in Berlin, where the cost is just under 10s., poor relief is 
supplemented by old-age and invalidity pensions, which are not paid 
for out of the rates. And in neither of these cities do the poor as 
a whole fare nearly so well as in Copenhagen. Copenhagen, indeed, is 
the only city I know where full value is obtained for the money spent on 
all branches of relief. The cost per head in the penal workhouse, where 
the inmates are fed extremely well while being forced to work hard, 
is 113d. a day ; in the workhouse, it is 1s. ; while in the old-age home, 
where the élite of the aged poor live in the greatest comfort, it is only 
ls. 8d., or 4$d. less per day than in London workhouses. Yet the 
cost of living is as high there as here. 

So far as I can judge—and I have watched the working of the 
systems carefully—the Vienna poor relief administration works better 
than the London, both from the ratepayers’ standpoint and that of 
the poor; while the Berlin, works better than the Vienna; and the 
Copenhagen, better than the Berlin. The same amount of money is 
certainly made to go further in Berlin than in Vienna, and in Copen- 
hagen than in Berlin. Comparing Copenhagen with London, it 
would be well within the mark to say that the expert administrators 
make 1s. go as far in the one city as the amateur administrators make 
2s. go here, in the other. Thus although we should do well were we 
to adopt either the Berlin system or the Vienna, we should do still 
better were we to adopt the Copenhagen, and instal expert officials in 
the place of Boards of Guardians. The best we could do would be, 
of course, to devise a system of our own combining so far as possible 
the best features of all other systems. Still, if this be out of the 
question, I doubt whether we could do better than adopt for London 
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and other large towns the system in force in Copenhagen ; and for the 
rest of the country that in force in rural Denmark. In Denmark 
as a whole the poor are extremely well cared-for, and the cost of poor 
relief together with old-age relief, per head of the population, is only 
5s. 8d. a year. In England, where the great mass of the outdoor poor 
must either beg or starve, the cost of poor relief alone, per head of the 
population, was last year 8s. 24d. 


EpitH SELLERS. 





THE TRAINING OF MIDWIVES 


Amone the many social subjects claiming attention at the present 
time, there is hardly any of greater importance than the training of 
midwives ; but, possibly because it is, to a certain extent, a technical 
matter, there are comparatively few, even among philanthropic 
persons, who have taken the trouble really to master the question, or 
understand what was effected by the Act of 1902. 

It may therefore be worth while briefly to refer to some of its 
provisions, with the consequences they entail. 

The administration of the Act is entrusted to the county and 
borough councils, each of which is bound to arrange for the proper 
inspection of the midwives working within its area. No woman is 
allowed (since March 1905) to call herself a midwife unless she is on 
the register kept by the Central Midwives Board; and in 1910 it 
becomes illegal for any woman to practise as a midwife, habitually and 
for gain, unless she is on the register. 

The registered midwives consist of two classes: (a) the bona-fide 
or untrained midwives who were practising for at least a year previous 
to the passing of the Act, and could bring testimonials of good moral 
character ; and (b) the trained midwives who hold certificates from 
some institution or school recognised by the Central Midwives Board. 

From inquiries made of all the county councils in England and 
Wales, I gather that the untrained or bona-fide midwives are at least 
three times as numerous as those who have received training. One 
lady inspector reports : ‘ With the encouragement already given, there 
is hope that, in the course of a year or two, the glaring ignorance with 
which we have now to deal will be a thing of the past’; although 
with regard to one particular midwife she writes: ‘I am giving her 
tuition, and find it no easy task, as her power of assimilating profes- 
sional knowledge is below the average, and her memory is not good ; 
but one cannot reasonably expect to find much aptitude for technical , 
instruction in an illiterate person of seventy years of age.’ 

But the untrained women are gradually dying out; one county 
reports that 62 per cent. of its midwives are between the ages of sixty 
and seventy-six ; and it is obvious that since no more of this class can 
ever become midwives, and since they are not specially gifted with 
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immortality, a few years will see the last of the great majority of 
them. 

The same may be said of the ‘handy women,’ who, though not 
registered, and therefore not technically midwives, are still in consider- 
able numbers doing the same work in reality. One county estimates 
those within its area as equal to the number of all the registered 
midwives. Another speaks of ‘ probably 150’ of such women, in a 
county where there are 181 registered midwives. In 1910 the work 
of these women becomes illegal. Who will be ready to take their place ? 

The Act, enforcing registration and inspection, was badly needed. 
In this matter England was behind most European countries ; and 
medical men, trained nurses, and those who visit among the very poor 
are all but unanimous in their horror of the dirt, ignorance, and care- 
lessness which has caused so much unnecessary suffering and ill- 
health, and even loss of life, among both mothers and infants. When 
one reads in the inspectors’ reports of midwives killing pigs in the 
short intervals of their duties ; or in the newspapers of a woman who, 
when asked if she knew what a clinical thermometer was, confessed 
she thought it was a kind of disinfectant ; then it is possible to realise 
the conditions under which the mother succumbs to puerperal fever 
and the infant becomes permanently blind from neglected ophthalmia. 
There is also, in these days of decreasing birth-rate, the very serious 
moral and national danger of the vicious midwife, who may corrupt 


a whole village or district ; it may be said, of course, that no system 
of training or inspection can absolutely exclude all such possibilities, 
but it may surely diminish the risk to a considerable extent. 

All this is true. But still the question recurs: Who is ready to 
take the place of the untrained and unregistered women? A lady 
inspector of midwives in one county writes : 


That there is need to train midwives to work in this county will be seen 
when I state that the vacancy caused by the death of one midwife has not been 
filled, and during the recent illness of two others there has been no one to fill 
their places ; that twenty-four of those certificated midwives now in practice 
are over sixty years of age and are not likely to work for many years longer, 
and there are known to me at least thirty-five uncertified women acting as 
midwives who in 1910 will be compelled to cease to practise. 


In another report we read: ‘It is advisable that steps for pro- 
viding midwives should be taken without delay, as there is some 
danger of the good training schools becoming overcrowded as the year 
1910 approaches’; and again, ‘ There is urgent necessity that some 
provision should be made for supplying the place of the present 
untrained attendant.’ The remarks of another County Council Edu- 
cation Committee may be commended especially to the attention of 
Poor Law Guardians. They are as follows : 


It is recommended that Boards of Guardians be asked to make annual 
contributions towards the support of midwives and nurses working in their 
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parishes, on condition that they attend the poor at fees approved by the said 
boards. ... It should be pointed out that the rates should be somewhat 
relieved by the employment of such midwives and nurses, as the attention the 
poor receive from them will prevent many from becoming paupers and charge- 
able on the rates. This will especially be the case after 1910, when many 
women now practising midwifery will be debarred from so doing. If then the 
poor cannot obtain the services of a midwife, the Poor Law Medical Officer will 
have to attend, and will be entitled to special fees for so doing. 


Moreover, it is only fair to remember that, although in the well-to- 
do classes it is usual to engage an accoucheur, there are a very large 
number of women of the poorer classes who prefer to be attended by 
one of their own sex, not merely on account of the lower fee, but from 
choice ; and it seems hard if the action of the law practically obliges 
them to have recourse to the services of a medical man. 

It is obvious, then, that many hundreds of trained midwives ought 
to be ready by 1910; but unless public interest is roused to a far 
greater extent than at present, and unless some assistance is given by 
the Exchequer, it seems hopeless to expect that the want can be met. 

Out of fifty-five county councils whose officials courteously replied 
to my inquiries, I learn that thirty-two have made grants of greater or 
less amount towards the training or supply of midwives or trained 
nurses. Twenty-three have made no grant. From six I have had 
no reply. 

These figures do not include London, which, although a county 
council, is in this matter more in the position of a borough council. 
In the great centres of population, it is‘more likely that the supply of 
midwives will be automatically kept up, as women may there be able 
to support themselves entirely by their profession ; but in scattered 
country districts this is an impossibility. 

There is, of course, no consistent plan on which the county council 
grants have been allotted. They vary, not so much with the needs 
of the district, as with the knowledge or interest of those of their 
members who serve on the Education Committees. 

To take a few examples. Berkshire, with 105 registered midwives, 
has given a donation of 501. to the County Nursing Association, to be 
spent on scholarships for women desiring to be trained as nurses and 
midwives. The report states : 

In addition to the certified midwives in the county, there are about ninety 
women who have been in the habit of acting as midwives . . . up to now they 
have served the needs of many outlying villages, and when the Act comes into 
operation in 1910, and they are no longer permitted to practise, their loss must 
be felt, unless the number of district nurses is meanwhile materially increased. 
During 1906 approximately one-third of the births registered were attended by 
certified midwives. 


Cambridgeshire has 66 registered (or certified) midwives ; 62 per 
cent. of the births are attended by them. The County Council has 
made no grant, but has appointed a lady inspector at a salary of 1001. 
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The County Medical Officer, in his report, says : ‘ I desire to emphasise 
the necessity of steps being taken to meet the approaching lack of 
trained midwives in country districts.’ 

Cornwall, with 140 midwives, has ‘ not yet’ made any grant. The 
inspection has been entrusted to the district medical officers. 

Cumberland has 78 midwives, and has given no grant, but remarks 
significantly that the cost of administering the Act was last year 
1241. 88. 8d. 

Durham has 186 midwives registered for practice this year; no 
grant has been made, but two lady inspectors have been appointed. 

Essex has 223 midwives ; no grant has been made, but an offer of 
101. scholarships for one, two, or three women ; none of these have 
as yet been gained. 

Gloucestershire has 262 midwives, but has given no grant, though 
100. per annum is paid to the superintendent of the County Nursing 
Association for her services in inspecting them. 

The numbers in Lancashire are the highest of any, 224 being trained 
and 851 untrained. The County Council gives five 30/. scholarships 
annually, for training. 

Norfolk, with 200 midwives, is one of the most generous counties, 
providing scholarships of 20/. each, the total value not to exceed 250I. 
annually. The candidates have to promise to serve under the County 
Nursing Federation for three years after training. 

Northumberland gives about the same sum, with 252 midwives, 
and Shropshire follows suit with 324 midwives. 

Somersetshire, with 199, gives 150/. per annum to the County 
Nursing Association, for the purpose of assisting in the training of not 
less than six nurse-midwives. These three counties have lady in- 
spectors. Staffordshire has two lady inspectors (one with a medical 
degree) for about 580 midwives, and gives a grant at 25/. per head for 
the training of not more than eight women. 

Warwickshire has 360 on the register, and gave last year a grant for 
1501. Worcestershire, with 390, makes a grant of 100/. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire, though with 829 midwives, of 
whom only 23 are trained, makes no grant, and entrusts the 
inspection to its County Medical Officer of Health, with two medical 
assistants. 

In one county, where the duty of administering the Act was 
delegated by the County Council to the districts, a donation was made 
in 1906 of 1501. to the County Nursing Association, which is striving 
to cope with the ever increasing demands for district nurse-midwives ; 
but this donation was not repeated, although the amount of grant 
the county received from the Exchequer for Higher Education was 
last year all but 12,0001. 

Another county refers to the ‘many claims’ on this ‘ Higher 
Education’ grant (popularly called ‘whisky money’), which is the 
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only source (other than that of rating) from which grants for technical 
instruction of any kind can be given. 

But one of the most serious facts in the whole investigation is, 
that several counties appear entirely to ignore the Act; at least four 
do not even keep the register of their midwives, and five others have 
no arrangements for their inspection. It is perhaps not singular that 
several of these delinquents should be in the Principality, or in the 
wilder and more distant parts of England ; but the fact that even such 
large and important bodies as county councils fail to carry out the law 
in matters which are entirely apart from either political, religious, or 
racial controversy, may perhaps open the eyes of some persons who 
watch, from outside, the problems of Government, both here and in 
the United States. It is obvious that laws, however wise, may in a 
democratic country remain permanently obsolescent, unless supported 
by a sufficient force of public opinion. 

It seems, therefore, to the writer that the work of those who 
induced Parliament to pass the Midwives Act is only half performed. 
The skeleton is there, but it requires to be clothed and animated, and 
the resources of Nursing Associations, even assisted by grants from 
Poor Law Guardians and Education Committees, appear totally insuffi- 
cient to cope with the great and pressing need. The same arguments 
which were used on behalf of free education apply surely to an Exche- 
quer grant for the training of midwives. In the one case it was urged 
that since the parents were forced to send their children to school, it 
was hard they should also have to pay for education. May it not be 
said with at least equal truth that since the State has forbidden 
women to make use of the ‘ friendly neighbour’ and untrained ‘ Gamp,’ 
the State is bound to see that another class of midwife is provided to 
fill the gap? The training of such women costs from about 15/. to 
251., according to circumstances, and even were all the expense met by 
the State it would not be easy to find them in sufficient numbers ; it 
is hopeless, if the collection of the money is to be left in the future, as 
it has been in the past, to private charity. The midwife in the 
country districts must be either a district nurse—which is usually the 
best practical solution, though of course not a perfect arrangement 
theoretically—or she must possess some other resources and occupa- 
tion. The latter type is not very common, as a woman with other 
interests and claims often shrinks from leaving home for a four months’ 
training, besides dreading the technical instruction and ‘ paper work’ 
involved in the examination system ; and, though her training is, of 
course, a valuable asset, she knows she can never live on her midwifery 
fees alone. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be, that those who 
really care for the welfare of mothers and infants, those who desire 
that the ignorant mothers should be instructed in the proper feeding 
and care of their children, and who hope to diminish both infant 
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mortality and deaths in child-birth, should realise that now is the 
moment to rouse public interest, now is the time to claim help both 
from public bodies locally and from the Imperial Parliament. If 
once the supply overtakes the demand, the special pressure on nursing 
and training institutions will cease ; but they greatly need assistance 
now to cope with the grave emergency caused by the near approach of 
1910. It would be nothing less than a national catastrophe should 
the local authorities refuse to administer the Act, but if trained 
midwives are not ready in two or three years’ time there is little doubt 
that the hardship to the poor would be too great to allow of its pro- 
visions being really carried into effect. What we need is expert opinion 
freely expressed and brought before the notice of the highest authorities 
in the counties and in Parliament. 
Emity A. ACLAND. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF LONDON 
ADVERTISING 


Wen the large place which modern advertising occupies as a simple 
necessity of daily life is considered, apart from the more sensational, 
if not objectionable, sides of it which the word may first call to mind, 
the plight of our ancestors when they wished to rent a house, hire a 
servant, or even borrow money upon mortgage or otherwise, becomes 
almost incredible. For they had no other means of making known 
their wants in these and many other matters than by inquiries among 
their friends. There were the handbill and the bellman, but that the 
former was not much resorted to is clear from the traditional cry of 
the London ’prentice—‘ What d’ye lack!’ as he stood outside his 
master’s shop, and the latter could not have been much employed 
for personal wants owing to the necessity he was under of shouting 
out the name and address of every one for whom he acted—there 
were no numbers to the houses in the seventeenth century. As far as 
London was concerned, this state. of things persisted right down to 
the end of the Civil War. In the country it lasted until at least 
the end of the seventeenth century. The ‘ newsbooks ’"—precursors of 
our newspapers—took their origin in the Civil War, but even they 
did not admit advertisements for some time, and up to the days of 
Charles the Second it is a matter of research to find an advertisement 
in them of anything but the lost, stolen, or strayed order, or of books, 
and an occasional quack medicine. 

The terminology employed by our ancestors has caused difficulty 
in inquiring into the history of advertising. The word ‘ advertise- 
ment ’ did not begin to come into use in our modern sense until about 
1660. When it was first employed (for one advertisement in a ‘ news- 
book ’ will sometimes be found headed ‘ an advertisement’ when the 
next one is not) it merely meant a special notice to which the readers’ 
attention was drawn. Instances of the kindred use of the words 
‘advertising’ and ‘ advertiser,’ and the verb ‘to advertise,’ cannot 
be found before the eighteenth century. 

The early seventeenth century word for advertisement was ‘ advice,’ 
and a name for announcements of a personal want, which will some- 
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times be encountered, was ‘ siquis,’ from the words ‘ If any one’ with 
which such notices generally started. 

The best contemporary picture of the difficulties with which people 
had to contend in the seventeenth century is given by William Blundell 
in his ‘ commonplace book,’ printed some time ago under the name 
of A Cavalier’s Note Book. After describing former difficulties in 
borrowing or lending money for want of scriveners or brokers, he goes 
on to say that the custom of employing a middleman 











might be practised with great advantage to the country in other matters, as in 
buying and selling of land and even in marriages. [He] might be used (if you 
please) as informer or intelligencer betwixt the parties, and his commission 
might be so restrained as that he should only tell the circumstances, as the 
value, price, site, and buildings upon the land, the age portion, quality, beauty, 
&e., of such a maid or widow. 

Some such way might be used for the hiring of servants or ’prentices, and 
for the utterance of divers wares or commodities. It would be very expedient 
if each parish or village might have some place, as the church, smithy, 
wherein to publish (by papers posted up) the wants either of the buyer or the 
seller, as, such a field to be let, such a servant or such a service to be had, ete. 










He then continues 










There was a book published at London weekly about the year 1657 which 
was called (as I remember) The Publick Advice. It gave information in very 
many of these particulars. Quwere—if it continues to do so, or the reason that 
it doth not. 

A.D. 1660. There is an office near the Old Exchange in London called the 
office of Publick Advice. From thence both printed and private informations 
of this useful nature are always to be had. But what they print is no more 
than a leaf or less in a diurnal. 














William Blundell was a Lancashire Catholic, hunted for his religion 
and rarely in London. Therefore, though he gives a useful indication 
of the fact that advertising offices existed at an early date in London, 
his testimony must be taken only as showing that these facilities did 
not extend to the country. What those offices were, which as he 
correctly states existed in London in 1657, and published ‘ books’ 
[t.e. ‘ newsbooks ’=newspapers] it is, however, possible to show. 

The idea of advertising offices had taken root at a very early date— 
previous even to the deluge of newsbooks occasioned by the Civil War, 
and the war itself temporarily arrested its being put into being. 

To Captain Robert Innes, presumably a Scotsman, the credit is 
due, though he personally seems never to have acted on it farther 
than obtaining royal sanction. In 1637, the State Papers tell us that 
Captain Robert Innes received letters patent from Charles the First 
instituting an office ‘whither masters or others having lost goods, 
women for satisfaction, whether their husbands were living or dead,’ 
&c., &c., ‘ and for all bargains and intelligences, might resort if they 
pleased for their better intelligence and satisfaction. Together with 
a grant of the same for forty-one years—his recompense to be such as 
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the parties would give.’ Soon afterwards Captain Innes died, pre- 
sumably fighting in the Civil War. His patent was dormant for 
twenty years. 

In the meantime ‘ newsbook’ advertisements began occasionally 
to make an appearance (the first, it is said, in April, 1647), and as the 
prospectus described below says, ‘ offices of addresses’ were opened 
(by Henry Robinson) in which both sides entered their names and 
addresses in books kept for the purpose, each detailing his wants and 
paying a fee of sixpence—early registry offices, in fact.' 

A notice in a newsbook was not a thing looked upon with great 
favour by the ‘ author,’ for it took up space in his sixteen pages quarto, 
which should have been occupied by news, and laid him open to 
criticism on. that score. Nevertheless, Marchamont Nedham— 
Cromwell’s official journalist—had to admit a few of them into his 
Mercurius Politicus and Publick Intelligencer, for his ‘ diurnalls’ were 
the only ones allowed to exist after 1655. Indications are not wanting 
that he charged a higher rate than was considered just, for at the 
Restoration he was described as the ‘ Devil’s half-crown newsmonger ’ 
in one pamphlet, another rendering the epithet clear, on his dismissal 
by General Monck, by making him say apropos of it (the date is 1660) : 
‘There’s four pound a week gone, besides advertisement half crowns.’ 
As the value of money in those days was about three and a half times 
what it is now, half a crown was a large sum to charge. This is the 
earliest use of the word ‘ advertisement ’ as applied to a general notice 
in a ‘ newsbook.’ 

But in 1657, some one (I have been unable to ascertain his name) 
was seized with the same idea as Captain Innes—by this time quite 
forgotten—and opened no less than eight advertising offices in London 
and Westminster, calling them by the curious name of ‘ offices of 
Publick Advice.’ He commenced business in a very modern way 
by issuing a broadsheet prospectus entitled ‘ The offices of Public 
Advice newly set up in several places in London and Westminster. 
By authority,’ and he says in it : 

Because the life of all intercourse is quickness of Return and the same can 
hardly be had except the things, about which the said intercourse is practised 
came to the knowledge of men concerned therein, which hitherto had been in 
a manner altogether wanting, the several occasions of private men being for the 
most part unknown to others. Therefore, the undertakers of the office of public 
advice have found out a new way which every one that shall make a tryal of 
not being byassed or any interessed to the contrary will soon judge to be very 
advantagious to the Commonwealth, and to have fully attained the true means 


of quickening the said intercourse. The design therefore of the said under- 
takers, and the way how they intend to manage the same, is as followeth. The 


! Robinson’s office was ‘in Threadneedle St, over against the Castle Tavern 
close to the Old Exchange.’ It does not appear to have gone farther in practice than 
the hiring of servants, though the pamphlet he issued in 1650 was ambitious—‘ The 
Office of Adresses and Encounters,’ &c. . . . ‘The only course for poor people to get 
speedy employment.’ 
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said undertakers have erected several offices or places to any of which all 
persons whatsoever may repair there to Enter into the Register books of the 
said places respectively the Occasions they have to dispose of any of the Things 
hereafter mentioned, which being thus entered the Undertakers will weekly 
put forth and publish a book of Intelligence in Print wherein all the particular 
occasions by them so entred, as aforesaid, shall be methodically set down and 
so made known to all the Nation, which Book shall be publickly sold every 
Tuesday morning at every stationer’s shop and by such other hands and at such 
rates as other books of intelligence are ordinarily sold. And by this way great 
advantage will accrew to the Public and chiefly to the Parties so entring their 
occasions it being more likely that the things they are to dispose of being by 
this means generally made known to all, more Chapmen will be found for the 
same, than if they should onely take such blinde ways of addresses heretofore 
made use of. Besides in this new way fees are onely taken of one of the two 
parties concurring to a Bargain and both are as well served as can be desired 
of such an office. Whereas in the ways formerly used by others both Parties 
are to pay fees, and few if any come to be effectually served in what they aimed 
at. The Undertakers will binde themselves, after the entring of such occa- 
sions, to Print each Advice so entred for four weeks together in the same book, 
unless the parties shall desire a longer publishing, which upon renewing of 
their entring and fees, shall be continued as long as they please. 


Then follows a list of fees. No limitations were made as to the 
space occupied by, or the number of words in, each ‘ advice.’ Some 
of the fees were calculated in a curious way. Advertisements of ships 
of above 100 tons were charged for at the rate of a penny a ton, and if 
under 100 tons six shillings was the fee. Lands or houses to be sold 
or mortgaged were charged for at the rate of a penny per pound value. 
For those to be rented if under 301. there was five shillings to pay, 
and if over that sum a penny per pound extra. Among the minor 
charges are the following : ‘ Board and lodging,’ five shillings ; ‘ Pro- 
fessors of sciences, languages, etc.,’ ten shillings ; ‘ Petti-schoolmasters, 
serving-men,’ &c., four shillings; and books five shillings. I quote 
as an example the following : ‘Of physitians and others that have 
any rare and approved medicine for any pain or diseases. Of such as 
having such pains look for any one to help them. Of such as will 
make known any good and lawful claim to any Real or Personal estate, 
ten shillings.’ 

After giving the hours of attendance at the various offices the 
document ends, 


such as will, may from this 14th day of May and so forward bring in their 
Notes to the offices to be Entred. 

The parties that shall repair to the said offices for any purpose are desired 
for better order sake to bring their desires in writing, if possible, and their notes 
being entred they shall be subscribed and returned to them by the Clerk of the 
Office for the greater Security of those that bring the said notes. And withal 
they are desired that in case the commodities they have to dispose of, shall be 
disposed of afore the end of four weeks, they would be pleased to send or give 
notice of it to the said office, where their Notes have been entred. And for 
avoiding any abuse therein, they are desired to send back the notes so sub- 
scribed, as a token to the clerk of the said office. They are further desired to 
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specifie in their several notes, the price and value of their several occasions, 
with the other particulars concerning them, according to the Premises. 


On the 26th of May, 1657, No. 1 of the ‘ book’ appeared. Its title 
was 

The Publick Adviser, weekly communicating unto the whole Nation the 
several occasions of all persons that are in any way concerned in matter of 
Buying and Selling or in any kind of Imployment or dealings whatsoever, 
according to the intent of the office of Public Advice newly set up in several 
places in and about London and Westminster. For the better accommodation 
and Ease of the People, and the Universal Benefit of the Commonwealth in 
point of Publick Intercourse. 


Sold at the price of the ordinary newsbooks (a penny) and printed 
by the same printer (Newcomb), it was also the same size—a quarto of 
16 pages—and contained nothing but advertisements. These last 
comprise the first known trade advertisements—those of coffee and 
chocolate (anticipating that of tea by over a year). From its pages 
is ascertained the fact that stage coaching had even then arrived at a 
state of complete organisation, and from it can be collected the earliest 
known list of stage coaches with, in most cases, the fares and the inns 
from which they started. This and the lists of houses to be sold, &c., 
should render it of interest to the topographer. London lodgings, 
tutors, valets, serving men, nurses and many other matters are all 
represented and give an interesting picture of the life of the times. 
The ‘book’ appeared weekly until the end of September, 1657. 
It is remarkable that it has not attracted attention and should only 
have gained an incorrect reference in Chalmers’s lists. 

In the meantime Captain Innes’s widow had sold his patent to one 
Oliver Williams, who seems to have been a buyer of speculations of 
the kind, for in the same year he appears in the State Papers as the 
assignee, with others, of another patent—that for supplying ships in 
the port of London with ballast out of the bed of the Thames. There 
are a great many references to this latter patent in the State Papers, 
Cromwell and his Council being many times consulted about it, and at 
last they took over the scheme for the benefit of the Admiralty and 
ousted Williams and his partners. 

But with Captain Innes’s patent Oliver Williams was on surer 
ground. He could plead an Act of Parliament in 1648, and an Order 
in Council of 1653, confirming the late King’s grants, and conse- 
quently took action against the offices of Publick Advice and on the 
26th of May issued a broadsheet ‘ A prohibition to all persons who 
have set up any offices called by the names of addresses, Publique 
advice, or intelligence.’ 

In this document he recited his patent and assignment, its recent 
confirmation under the Protector’s Great Seal, and the fact that he 
was going to set up his own offices ‘ with all speed.’ A legal point 
taken by him was that the rates set out in the Publick Adviser’s 
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prospectus were ‘ contrary to law,’ as in his own grant it was left ‘ to 
the voluntary disposition of the persons addressing themselves to the 
said office what to give.’ To say the least this seems an unreasonable 
and unbusinesslike point to have made, and yet it seems to have been 
successful, for though a reply to Williams’s manifesto appeared in 
the Publick Adviser on the 16th of June denying the validity of his 
patent, yet in the issue of the 29th of June an ‘ advertisement’ (i.e, 
special notice) appeared at the end of the ‘ book’ waiving the rates 
charged altogether and allowing the sums to be paid to be agreed for 
the future with the clerks. 

On the 13th of July Oliver Williams (having preceded it by a 
prospectus of which apparently there is now no copy in existence) 
issued the first number of his own ‘ book’ of advertisements, The 
Weekly Information, from the ‘office of Intelligence’ near the 
Old Exchange in Cornhill—and set up six other ‘ offices of Intelligence’ 
in various places. It was similar in every respect to the Publick 
Adviser. London was now provided with no less than fifteen adver. 
tising offices, and a keen competition ensued which was disastrous 
to both. On the 3rd of August the Publick Adviser reduced the 
number of its offices to three. Whether legal proceedings took place 
or not it is impossible to say, but if so it seems probable that a 
judgment destructive to both must have been delivered by holding 
that while the Publick Adviser’s offices infringed Captain Innes’s 
patent, yet at the same time this document conferred no right on 
Williams to issue a ‘book.’ At any rate by the end of September, 
1657, both schemes had collapsed and the Publick Adviser and 
Weekly Information no longer existed. 

In 1659 Williams reappears. Richard Cromwell had been deprived 
of the Protectorate and the Rump restored to power. Nedham was 
in temporary disgrace, and Parliament had several writers in its pay. 
He therefore, on the 30th of June, 1659, issued another ‘ book ’ entitled 
A Particular Advice from the Office of Intelligence near the Old Exchange 
in Cornhil and also Weekly Occurrences from Forraigne Parts. 

It was followed on the 5th of July by another edition, in which the 
titles were reversed, becoming Occurrences, &c., and A Particular Advice, 
and (with differences as to the leading titles) both of these ‘ books’ 
appeared every week down to at least the middle of the following 
year, marked with the motto ‘ Te tua, me delectant mea.’ 

The preface to A Particular Advice states that the ‘ Courteous 
Reader’ is ‘friendly desired to take notice that the offices of Intelligence, 
having been long since settled and established by Letters Pattents,’ the 
* persons interessed ’ were then resolved to ‘ revive’ them. Evidently 
the addition of ‘ occurrences from foreign parts ’ to the advertisements 
was the thin end of the wedge for making a ‘newsbook’ of the 
periodicals. Nedham at any rate thought so, for Williams (who was 
rather a garrulous person) remarks on the 12th of July that 
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the Terrine Mercuries or Feminine waiters upon the press (by which he means 
the ‘ bookwomen,’ the equivalent of our newspaper boys) after they had pos- 
sessed their two handed shops of our new Quires instead of conveying them to 
the Booksellers . . . carried them for approbation to their old mercurial 
master, who upon the first sight condemned their appearance in Westminster 
Hall, declaring the reason of his judgment to be that they would hinder the 
sale of his own books. 

However, notwithstanding Nedham, Williams obtained official 
sanction, and, commencing on the 19th of July, his ‘ books’ were 
‘published by authority’ and he had a free hand as to news. The 
political struggle going on made men ‘ covetous of news,’ and they 
would ‘ throw away their charitable pence upon a Curranto, though 
it were for nothing else but a divertisement at an ordinary while the 
meat comes in.’ Oliver Williams’s two weekly prints continue to 
be remarkable in that they contain the largest number of advertise- 
ments of any publication of the times—shipping being especially 
conspicuous in them. He was a scholar, and had a curious habit of 
quoting Hebrew. 

Williams was now hand and glove with Scot the regicide—the 
Rump’s Secretary of State. Every bogus address presented to that 
discredited body was set out in full in his ‘ books,’ and he evidently 
had a powerful backing from the Republicans, for immediately Nedham 
had been dismissed by Monck’s Council of State, just before the 
King’s recall, and had fled the kingdom, Williams without a week’s 
delay carried on his Mercurius Politicus and Publick Intelligencer also. 
A significant alteration of the title was that Nedham’s Mercurius 
Politicus now communicated ‘ advertisements from the three kingdoms.’ 
Its pages tell us of a new development—that ‘tables’ (i.e. notice 
boards) were set up in various places in London and Westminster 
with advertisements on them, and altogether exhibit such a remark- 
able increase of activity that (although the State Papers are silent 
on the subject) the suspicion is warranted that something more than 
advertising or journalistic enterprise had to do with the carrying 
on of Nedham’s newsbooks in face of a direct prohibition. The newly 
devised ‘ tables’ would have formed an excellent medium for the 
malcontents to communicate with one another, and not many months 
elapsed before the Fifth Monarchy men actually rebelled. Williams 
and his friends were now publishing four newsbooks a week. He, 
however, was imprudent enough at the end of June, 1660, to attack 
Monck’s journalist, Henry Muddiman, whose Parliamentary Intelli- 
gencer and Mercurius Publicus, originally written in opposition to 
Nedham’s ‘ books,’ had supplanted them by order of the Council of 
State at the dissolution of the Long Parliament, and, referring to the 
order, said in an abusive editorial ‘he wilfully misdeems it to be 
still in force and sticks not to prefer it before the grant which we’ [the 
editorial ‘we’ is remarkable and perhaps not intended] ‘ have from 
the late king of happy memory thinking belike to defraud us of 
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our right due, which is no better than taking a lease over a man’s 
head,’ and adding the barefaced falsehood that he alone had the 
right to print news called his opponent (he had been a schoolmaster) 
a ‘Priscianus verberans et vapulans.’ The Parliamentary Intelli- 
gencer replied pointing out his connexion with his ‘ prying master’ 
Scot the regicide (recently arrested in Brussels), and sarcastically 
remarked about his patent, ‘ I’le tell him my opinion of it, that he may 
have power to keep a shop or stall to give information of money to 
be laid out in Bomaria [Bottomry bonds] or where a man may with 
most security venture to have his corns cut, where the Rat catcher 
lives, or what house is to be let on the Bankside, where young men 
and old matrons may hire maid servants, and that bargains are to 
be made there ; but how this entitles him to Press work I leave it to 
himself to make out.’ (Evidently advertisements and advertising 
generally were beneath the dignity of an Editor of the times.) Finally 
alluding to his reviving Nedham’s newsbooks he unkindly remarks 
that “he was made like maggots out of offal,’ and closing the contro- 
versy with the customary Latin tag, said, ‘ Corruptio unius est gene- 
ratio alterius.’ 

The contest was not continued, for Oliver Williams had attracted 
too much attention to himself. His newsbooks were suppressed and 
perhaps the ‘ tables ’"—hung up every morning in public places with 
an attendant standing by to take care of them (surely the predecessor 
of the sandwichman)—were in all probability also put down. The 
‘ office of intelligence’ near the Old Exchange, however, continued 
to exist for many years afterwards. 

The City Mercuries—that is, folio half-sheets of advertisements 
distributed gratis—were the last advertising novelties with which 
Oliver Williams was connected. He was not the originator of these. 
The first of them (of which copies in the State Paper office are, I 
believe, the only ones in existence) was issued in the year 1667, from 
an ‘ office of correspondence ’ situate at the ‘ Peahen next door to the 
Shears opposite Summerset House over against the Maypole in the 
Strand ’ (a full description of this office is given in 8.P. Dom. Chas. II. 
187. No. 265). Its writer was Thomas Bromhall. 

City Mercuries were issued from Williams’s’ office near the Old 
Exchange in 1675, and licensed by Roger L’Estrange, ‘ Surveyor of 
the Press.’ In one instance complaints were to be rectified on applica- 
tion to the latter. This means that as his patent as ‘ Surveyor of the 
Press’ comprised the sole right to print advertisements he considered 
himself responsible for publications of the kind (possibly taxing them), 
and certainly not that he was the editor of the publication. Williams 
probably was also the owner of ‘ Williams’ coffee house at the Old 


Exchange.’ 
J. B. WitLraMs. 
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MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE! 


1737-1787 


Bien des fois dans mon enfance j’ai entendu parler par mes parents de la 
haute pidté, de la profonde humilité, de l’esprit de mortification de Madame 
Louise, qui dans un triste siécle a donné 4 la cour et dans le cloitre les 
exemples des plus éminentes vertus.—CoMTE DE CHAMBORD. 


THE two new lives of Madame Louise of France lately published 
afford us opportunities for a fresh study of her life and times. The 
words written above, by her great-nephew, testify to the love and 
reverence with which she was regarded by her family; and for us her 
history has a twofold interest—that of a holy and valiant woman, 
and of a royal princess of France during the last years of the old 
régime, when much of the magnificence and glamour of the ‘ Grand 
Siécle ’ still surrounded the monarchy, in spite of the gathering clouds 
of revolution, which were to sweep all before them. 

Louise Marie de France, ‘ Madame Septiéme’ in the quaint phraseo- 
logy of the Court, was born at Versailles on the 15th of July 1737, and 
baptized the same day by Monseigneur de la Tour d’Auvergne, Arch- 
bishop of Vienne. Louis the Fifteenth had ardently desired another 
son, and a princess was not received with enthusiasm. Even the 
mother welcomed her with ‘ a resigned joy,’ we are told. 

The little Madame’s household awaited her, consisting of a first 
waiting woman, a nurse, eight waiting women, a groom of the chambers, 
a kitchenmaid, and a laundress. The wages of these attendants 
amounted to 23,700 livres annually, in addition to those of the house- 
hold of the elder princesses; and it is not surprising that the Prime 
Minister, Cardinal de Fleury, became alarmed at the growing expenses 
of the royal family, and about this time advised Louis to suppress 
the households of the younger princesses, and to have them brought 
up, like ordinary young ladies of noble birth, in a convent in the pro- 
vinces. This novel suggestion created much amazement and opposi- 

1 Madame Lowise de France, par G. de Grandmaison, Paris, 1907. Madame 
Louise de France, from the French of Léon de Briére, London, 1907. Vie de Madame 
Lowise de France, Abbé Proyart, etc. 
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tion; but the aged Cardinal persisted—probably to his reason of 
economy was joined the sentiment that the atmosphere of their 
father’s Court was not very edifying for his children—and the Abbey 
of Fontévrault, in Anjou, was chosen for the little princesses, of whom, 
at the time they left home, the eldest, Madame Victoire, was only five 
years old, Madame Sophie four, Madame Thérése Félicité two, and our 
Madame Louise eleven months. 

Their departure on the 16th of June 1738, which cost their mother 
many tears, took place with the most rigid etiquette, the three eldest 
princesses occupying the front seat of the royal coach with the Marquise 
de la Lande, and a maid, holding Madame Louise, opposite, while an 
officer in charge of twelve Gardes du Corps formed a royal escort for 
the carriage and suite. The journey occupied thirteen days ; and we: 
are glad to learn that the children ‘were spared the usual addresses 
of welcome’ in the towns they passed through ; but on the 28th of 
June, when the Abbey of Fontévrault opened its gates to receive its 
royal pupils, all the population of the province lined the road. 

The famous Benedictine Abbey of Fontévrault, founded in the 
twelfth century, still reigned in the eighteenth century over sixty 
monasteries of the order. By a special clause the abbess (like St. 
Hilda of Whitby) was superioress over the monks as well as nuns, 
and by the wish of the founder was to be ‘ well versed in temporal 
affairs’ as well as spiritual. A long list of great abbesses had suc- 
ceeded each other, among whom we find Matilde d’Anjou, Duchess of 
Normandy, Marie de Champagne, Alice de Bourbon, Anne d’Orléans, 
and other illustrious names. ; 

The reigning abbess was Madame Louise de Rochechouart, daughter 
of the Duc de Vivonne. Accompanied by her sister, Madame de 
Lesdiguiéres, she ‘received the Daughters of France with joy and 
emotion.’ In order not to alarm them she bad taken off her black 
veil ; but the little girls, early trained to ceremonial, seemed charmed 
with the novelty of their surroundings, and, putting their heads out 
of the carriage windows, kissed their hands in return for the cheers 
that greeted them. Many children had been brought to meet them, 
and fireworks illuminated the great historic buildings of the Abbey, 
which appeared to be all en fée in their honour. A pavilion in the 
grounds called the Logis Bourbon, which contained a private chapel 
and was surrounded by a flower garden, had been arranged for the 
royal pupils. 

Madame de Rochechouart, now approaching her seventy-eighth 
year, was too old to superintend their studies in person, and they were 
placed under the charge of Madame de Soulanges, a holy and dis- 
tinguished religious, who was destined to preside over the whole of 
Madame Louise’s education—that is to say, during the twelve peaceful 
years she spent in the Abbey. It has been stated that Madame 
Louise was very backward, and that when she left Fontévrault she 
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hardly knew her alphabet ; but, as her latest biographer remarks, 
there exist specimens of her writing from the year 1746, so that ‘she 
who at twelve years old is supposed to have been ignorant of her 
letters, could write Latin and figures with ease when aged only nine.’ 
In fact the royal children went through the usual course of studies 
for young girls, in’ which, however, some of the more artificial accom- 
plishments which they would have learnt at Court were, no doubt, 
omitted. 

The nuns devoted themselves to their charges with affectionate 
kindness, Madame McCarthy, the Sous-Gouvernante, being even too 
indulgent, itis said ; but Madame de Soulanges and Madame de Mont- 
morin, who soon succeeded Madame de Rochechouart as abbess, 
showed much judgment and prudence in their difficult task. 

As regards Madame Louise, the first event we find chronicled is 
a serious illness which seized her when she was about two years old ; 
and a few months later the poor child, in trying to climb out of her cot, 
fell and injured herself severely, an accident which left its traces for 
life in a slight deformity. In later years Madame Louise herself 
spoke jokingly of this infirmity and traced her own portrait, very 
unfairly, as follows: ‘ Very short, big head, large forehead, black 
eyebrows, grey eyes, crooked nose, indented chin, round as a ball, 
and humpbacked.’ 

From her childhood she was energetic and cheerful, but also 
rather hasty and proud ; and although not quick at learning, she had 
strong opinions of her own and a logical mind. Some interesting 
little stories remain of her conversations with the nuns and her 
attendants. ‘I love God very much,’ she said to Madame de Sou- 
langes when she was four years old, ‘and I give Him my heart 
every morning. What will He give me in return?’ She did not 
like fairy tales, and begged her women to warn her if their stories 
were of this kind: ‘ Only tell me about things that are true, or, if 
the stories are fables, warn me beforehand.’ 

She quite realised her position, and on one occasion, when, in punish- 
ment for a fault of pride, Madame de Soulanges told her women to 
remain seated during her repast, the little princess exclaimed : ‘ Stand 
up, please, Madame Louise is drinking ;’ to which Madame de Sou- 
langes replied that Madame Louise might drink as she wished, but 
that her women would remain seated, because they were enjoined to 
- forget that she was a princess every time that she forgot her duty to 
them. Another time, when scolding a servant, she exclaimed : ‘Am 
Inot the daughter of your King?’ To which the woman answered, 
‘And me, madame, am I not the daughter of your God ?’ 

This wholesome training developed and strengthened the child’s 
character, and laid the foundations of the strong virtues which enabled 
Madame Louise to remain unspoiled at Court, and later on to merit 
her heroic vocation. 
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When only nine she was confirmed with her sisters by Monseigneur 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, who had baptized her, and two years later she 
made her first Communion. Madame Louise kept sacred the anni- 
versary of this happy day all her life, and a prayer written by her 
testifies to the profound impression she had received. 

An early sorrow came to the little girls in the sudden death of 

Madame Thérése Félicité. The poor child, although somewhat 
unwell, had shared with her sisters in the excitement of a fite organised 
by Madame de Montmorin to celebrate the King’s recovery from a 
serious illness in 1744, but the next day she was found to have small- 
pox. Very pathetic is the brief account of her death given by the 
Duc de Luynes: ‘The child was conscious and gracieuse,’ he says. 
‘She kissed the Crucifix; at six in the evening the lethargy com- 
menced, in the morning the agony, and before midday she died.’ 
This little sister was the nearest to her in age, and her death caused 
immense and lasting grief to Madame Louise ; when the day came for 
her to leave Fontévrault for good, she escaped from the attentions 
of the ladies sent to fetch her to say a last prayer at her sister’s 
grave. 
The jcte mentioned above was only one instance of the manner 
in which the royal children were kept informed as to all matters 
regarding the King, their father, and national events. The history 
of France, of course, occupied a large place in their studies, and espe- 
cially the contemporary news of the wars in which Louis was engaged. 
When they heard of his departure for the campaign of 1744, Madame 
Louise expressed her anxiety thus : ‘ Does Papa-King wish, then, that 
we should be unable to sleep ? ’ she exclaimed. 

Papa-Roi was, in fact, much attached to his children, and although 
he and the Queen never visited them in their seclusion, he did not 
forget them or their amusements, and sent carriages, a gondola, horses, 
and donkeys for their excursions; and when in the Low Countries 
and on the eve of battle, Louis sent the painter Nattier ‘ very secretly ’ 
to Fontévrault to take the portraits of his three daughters as a surprise 
for their mother. Maria Leczinska was enchanted with the pictures, 
and wrote of them thus to the Duchesse de Luynes : ‘ The two eldest 
are really beautiful, but I never saw anything more agreeable than 
La Petite. . . . She is gentle, touching, and spirituelle’ ; and certainly 
Madame Louise, in her rose-coloured pamers and laces, and with her 
hands full of flowers from the convent garden, makes a charming 
portrait. 

In the following year Madame Victoire, now fifteen, made her 
entry into the world, and returned to Versailles, and two years later 
Madame Sophie and our Madame Louise followed her home. 

The parting from Fontévrault was sad. The religious mingled 
their tears with those of the princesses, who kept kissing their hands 
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and crying ‘au revoir.’ The King met his daughters in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, embracing them in turns and ‘shedding tears like a 
good bourgeois pére de famille.’ 

Versailles even now, in its desolation, and deprived of its former 
glory, possesses a deep charm, and we can easily understand Madame 
Louise’s feelings as she re-entered the magnificent palace which was 
also her own home : ‘ Roll back on your golden hinges, and open wide, 
ye doors of the past and doors of the future, to welcome the daughter 
of the King.’ 

Louis the Fifteenth, like his predecessor, Henry the Second, 
loved to direct household arrangements, and had carefully prepared 
apartments for his daughters, including a little pleasure garden near 
the grille of the palace, for the youngest of them. 

At first Madame Louise was lodged with her sisters in the ‘ Prince’s,’ 
or southern wing of the palace ; but in 1755, when the King ‘ rearranged 
the whole palace,’ his children were moved down to the ground floor, 
and Madame Louise, with Madame Victoire and Madame Sophie, 
occupied the apartment just underneath the Galerie des Glaces. There 
we must seek her in memory, says Monsieur de Grandmaison, ‘in 
her own frame : in rooms where painters, gilders, and tapestry hangers 
were always at work to alter and improve, even up to the moment 
when she left for Carmel.’ 

It was a new world, indeed, in which the little princesses found 
themselves, and where there was much to astonish and shock them ; 
but we are now concerned only with the family circle which surrounded 
the Queen, whose virtues shone in bright contrast to the dissipation 
of the King’s set. 

Madame Infante, the eldest of the King’s daughters, who had 
married Philip Duke of Parma in 1739, often revisited her parents, 
and with Madame Henriette completed the group of princesses. The 
Dauphin and his wife lived in complete harmony with his mother and 
sisters, and Maria Josepha, although some years older than Madame 
Louise, became much attached to her, and their friendship grew with 
succeeding years. 

‘Very shy with the King, the princesses were quite at home with 
the Queen,’ says the Duc de Luynes. Maria Leczinska showed her- 
self a tender mother to them all, but fully recognised their different 
characteristics. For instance, when presenting her two elder daughters 
to the Dauphiness, she observed, ‘ Henriette is wise and prudent, 
Adelaide quick and always gay’; to which Maria Josepha, making a 
deep curtsey, replied: ‘Then I shall take counsel with Madame 
Henriette and amuse myself with Madame Adelaide.’ 

The King thoroughly appreciated his admirable family, whose 
real goodness enabled them to show him continued deference and 
affection in spite of his errors. On Louis’s side, his intercourse with 
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them shows a curious element of bourgeois familiarity, which was 
little in accordance with the traditions of Versailles. We see a proof 
of this in the extraordinary sobriquets he bestowed on his daughters, 
among which Madame Louise’s title of Chiffe is perhaps the least 
uncouth. 

Madame Louise continued her studies at Court, and undertook 
on her own account what she called ‘enterprises of serious reading.’ 
Every day the King’s librarian, Monsieur Hardion, came to give an 
hour’s instruction to the princesses. Was it he, we may ask ourselves, 
who encouraged them to form a library of their own? In any case 
they ended by gathering together seventy thousand volumes, of which 
the remains, bound in morocco and bearing their owners’ arms, are 
still familiar to the collector. Each princess had her favourite colour: 
Madame Adelaide, red; Madame Victoire, olive; Madame Sophie, 
yellow ; but Madame Louise’s colour is not known, unless we may 
consider that a beautiful edition of Prayers for Mass, which was 
dedicated to her and bound in dark green, shows her taste. It, with 
several other books bearing her arms, still exists. 

Besides having a taste for literature, the princesses knew Italian 
and English, and Madame Louise had music lessons from Beaumarchais, 
Nor were sewing and embroidery neglected. One of her maids of honour 
read aloud to her for hours daily, while she worked. The princesses 
hunted with the King, and here Madame Louise shone, for she was 
an intrepid horsewoman. At fifteen she is described as ‘ petite, 
darker than her sisters, but very pretty all the same, and intelligent ;’ 
it is she, too, who always ‘takes the word,’ and not without some 
show of hauteur, being, as she would say, from the ‘stem of the 
Capets.’ 

As time went on the princesses appeared at all great ceremonials ; 
for instance, when the Te Dewm was sung at Notre Dame on the 
27th of August 1752, for the recovery of the Dauphin from small-pox, 
Maria Leczinska, surrounded by the ‘four Ladies of France,’ received 
a great ovation from the people. The citizens of Paris, frondeurs 
in their way, were still warmly attached to their royal family, 
whose domestic events were of supreme interest to them, and when, 
earlier in the same year, Madame Henriette died, Paris shut its 
theatres and prepared a great funeral for her. 

This sister’s death was the second sorrow in Madame Louise’s 
life and touched her deeply: ‘Ah, why did they not leave me at 
Fontévrault,’ she said; ‘then I should never have known her;’ 
adding : ‘In Henriette I had an admirable model ; she lived like a 
saint—everyone says so—and what we saw showed us that also.’ 

We have not space to linger long over the youth of Madame Louise, 
or on the historic events with which it is interwoven. The ‘reign’ 
of Madame de Pompadour presents a sombre spectacle, and ‘the 
monarchy is in its decline.’ The royal family followed with anguish 
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the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, and it was remarked at the 
Review des Sablons, in 1756, that ‘the Ladies of France were in 
tears.’ 

The capitulation of Quebec and the cession of Canada brought 
fresh humiliations to the country, while the King’s conduct 
continued to be the cause of more intimate grief to his wife and 
children. 

In this sorrow we may find the secret of the future vocation of 
Madame Louise, the first thought of which seems to have come to her 
as early as 1751, when she was but fourteen. At Fontévrault the 
peaceful and holy lives of the religious had attracted her, as was 
natural ; but her life at Court, surrounded by her sisters and under 
her pious mother’s wing, had made no great break in her habits, and, 
while entering into the duties and pastimes of her new position with 
an innocent delight, Madame Louise had never swerved from her habit 
of piety or from trying to overcome her faults. Daily, as at Fonté- 
vrault, she recited the Divine Office. She showed such a calm sim- 
plicity in her practices of piety and such a regularity that Maria 
Leczinska would say, ‘I not only love my daughter Louise, but I 
respect her.’ 

Very soon it became apparent to the young girl that the greatest 
worldly position could not bring enduring happiness: ‘All that 
surrounds me,’ she writes, ‘would appear to invite me to remain on 
this earth, in appearance so smiling and joyous; but my heart tells 
me that it is only a place of exile and pilgrimage.’ 

In 1751 an incident occurred which deeply moved Madame Louise 
and brought her to think seriously of her future. Marie Christine 
de Grammont, Comtesse de Ruppelmonde, a young widow, who had 
passed through great sorrows, had entered the Carmelite convent 
in the Rue de Grenelle, and the Queen and Madame Louise assisted 
at her profession. The princess was profoundly impressed by the 
ceremony. 

‘There is courage; that is how one gains heaven,’ she exclaimed ; 
and when she and her mother visited the nuns afterwards, she asked 
so many questions that the prioress could not help remarking, with a 
smile : ‘ One would really think that Madame was thinking of becoming 
a daughter of St. Teresa.’ ‘And why not?’ replied the princess, 
“when Carmelites are so happy.’ 

She had many opportunities of becoming intimate with another 
community of Carmelites—those of Compiégne, for whom Maria 
Leczinska had a special friendship, and when the Court stayed there 
would seize the opportunity of making her annual retreat in the 
convent, where a room was reserved for her use. Madame Louise 
would accompany her mother to the convent chapel on Saturdays to 
assist at the singing of the Salve Regina, and then go to the parlour 
to talk to the prioress, with whom she also corresponded. ‘ All those 
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occasions,’ she writes, ‘revived my desire, and the Queen, without 
knowing it, helped me more than anyone.’ 

Near Compiégne also was the Benedictine convent of Royal Lieu, 
and here Madame Louise found her oldest friend, Madame de Sou- 
langes, who was appointed abbess in 1754. The princess ‘ multiplied 
pletexts for visiting her dear abbess,’ and would appear at any moment, 
without notice, and sometimes on foot, alone. To this dear friend she 
confided all her hopes and fears, her hesitations in the face of present 
duties, and all her desires for perfection. She longed to show her 
love and gratitude to God, and to make some return for all He had 
bestowed upon her, and, above all, the desire of following Christ suffer- 
ing, and the thought of expiation and sacrifice for others took possession 
of her heart. 

There is no doubt that the thought of her father was always 
present to her. In Louis his daughter saw not only a dearly loved 
parent, but her King—the very Christian King of the Catholic Kingdom 
of France, the descendant of St. Louis. No sacrifice could appear too 
great which might help his soul. We find the two thoughts which 
chiefly influenced her quite clearly defined in a few lines of her private 
notes : ‘ The Lord calls me to something higher, which is to attach me 
closely to His service’; and then come the words: ‘ Me a Carmelite 
and the King all for God. ...’° To our regret we cannot give many 
extracts from these private papers, which well repay perusal and show 
the princess’s inner life in a way no biography can do; but we must 
add here a few lines which show her tender love for her mother and her 
certainty that her vocation would be approved by her : 


I ought to do my best to express the deep and lively affection I owe to the 
noble mother Heaven has given to be my model. I should have wished to be 
oftener and longer with her, but there are customs to which even the feelings 
of nature must give place. . . . Oh, my God, preserve the Queen, give her the 
consolation before her death of seeing me one of her much-loved Carmelites. 


Many years, however, passed before Madame Louise realised her 
wish. Her own delicate health and the advice of her Director, who saw, 
no doubt, how much good her example could do for others, led to 
long delays, and Maria Leczinska did not live to see her daughter at 
Carmel. 

A long succession of sorrows came to the royal family, and after 
the death of the Dauphin the Queen’s health rapidly declined, and she 
who all her life had made ‘an apprenticeship for dying,’ died peace- 
fully on the 24th of June, 1768. In her illness the King ‘ surrounded 
her with respect and regrets,’ and when he heard that there was no 
hope he took a touching way of telling her of her state—one which 
the Queen at once understood. Approaching the bed with his daughters 
and kneeling by her, he said : ‘Here are Mesdames, whom I bring to 
you for your blessing.’ 
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In her mother Madame Louise lost her best friend and model, for 
she revered as much as she loved her. 

I have often wondered [she wrote] how the Queen, while perfectly faithful 
to the duties of her great state, could free herself from her surroundings and 
live like a saint in the midst of the Court. . . . What I have seen of the Queen’s 
virtues is little compared to what I have learnt of them, and I have heard even 
more since her death than while she lived. 


During her last illness the Queen confided the King to her youngest 
daughter’s special care. She was aware of her vocation, and her only 
anxiety was lest her health should prove too delicate for the austerities 
of the Order; but Madame Louise had been gradually accustoming 
herself to some of these in secret at Court. Quietly and prudently 
she had begun to practise mortification at table, and had. left aside 
the dishes she preferred, to the disgust of her cook, who complained 
that nothing satisfied Madame Louise. 

In her own room she would extinguish the wax lights and use 
tallow candles—which she detested—in order to get used to the 
smell ; while under her fine dresses she wore a rough serge Carmelite 
tunic, which she had secretly obtained from the nuns. That she had 
fully considered the matter and knew her own mind the following 
words show. ‘I have put everything at the worst in my thoughts. 
Nothing alarms me. I have compared the state of a Carmelite and 
that of a princess, and I have always decided that that of the Carmelite 
is worth more than that of the princess.’ 

The King as yet knew nothing, and Madame Louise, who was 
tenderly attached to her father, sought a way of breaking the news 
to him and of gaining his consent. At last it was arranged that the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur de Beaumont, who had for long 
encouraged and supported the princess by his counsels, should speak 
to Louis. One day in January 1770, therefore, the Archbishop him- 
self, ‘very much moved,’ told the King of his daughter’s desire to 
enter the Carmelite Order, adding that she ‘humbly begged per- 
mission from his Majesty.’ Louis was much troubled. He rose 
quickly from his seat and exclaimed, ‘What, Monseigneur, is this 
your news, and it is you who bring it to me?’ Monseigneur de 
Beaumont represented to the King his daughter’s long-considered 
wishes, her conviction that she was called by God, and her desire to 
correspond to her vocation, and alluded to her health, which was 
suffering from the long waiting and uncertainty. ‘No doubt,’ replied 
Louis ; ‘I would rather see her alive at Carmel than dead at Ver- 
sailles.’ At last, after some time, he said: ‘If God asks for her I 
cannot refuse. I will send my reply in a fortnight.’ 

In the interval the father and daughter had no special communi- 
cation. Madame Louise prayed much, no doubt, for a favourable 
and speedy answer, for she had determined, if possible, to leave Ver- 
sailles before the marriage /¢tes of the Dauphin and Marie Antoinette, 
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which were fixed for the ensuing May. Her wish wasrealised. On the 
18th of February the King sent his assent in an affectionate and touching 
letter, and on the 11th of April Madame Louise entered the Carmelite 
convent at St. Denis. She had chosen this convent for her future 
home on account of its extreme poverty. It was called, indeed, the 
‘ Trappe of Carmel,’ and its twenty-nine religious were almost starving. 
On the day on which the King gave his permission the community 
had ended a Novena of Prayers to the Blessed Virgin to obtain help, 
and one of the lay sisters was heard to say: ‘ We require nothing 
less than a Daughter of France to save us.’ 

The princess desired to keep her entrance a secret till the last 
moment, and having received leave from the King to make all her 
arrangements, the Abbé Bertin, by her desire and accompanied by 
the King’s architect, visited the convent and ordered certain altera- 
tions and improvements, to the surprise and consternation of the 
prioress, who saw in all this only further debt for the convent. Her 
mind was, however, soon to be relieved. The Wednesday of Holy 
Week was fixed by Madame Louise for her entrance, and at seven in 
the morning of that day she left Versailles for ever, accompanied by 
Madame de Ghistelle and an equerry. The pretext for the early 
drive had been a visit to the Queen’s tomb at St. Denis, but as the 
carriage was approaching the church Madame Louise gave the order 
to stop at the Carmelite convent. Here she was so little expected 
that the portress made some difficulty in admitting her. Once 
inside the cloister, Madame Louise sent for her attendants to the 
parlour to bid them farewell, and to inform them that she had come 
for good, and that they must return without her. A scene followed. 
The equerry refused to obey, and Madame de Ghistelle fainted. They 
were obliged to yield, however, to the King’s written order, and 
retired, ‘ divided between sorrow and admiration.’ 

The princess then made her way to the chapel and heard Mass, 
after which she remained in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, 
while the Abbé Bertin assembled the community to inform them of 
the arrival of their new sister. ‘The princess who edified you just 
now at Mass,’ he said, ‘ will remain here altogether. She has come to 
be a Carmelite without mitigation or distinction. She has chosen 
this house, and the King consents. She will become a postulant to- 
day.’ At first the nuns could hardly believe him, but Madame Louise 
herself put an end to their doubt. Kneeling before them, shedding 
tears, she begged to be accepted. ‘I implore you, my sisters, to 
teceive me and to forget what I have been in the world. Pray to God 
for the King and for me. I desire, with all the strength of my soul, 
to be a Carmelite.’ The nuns could only reply by tears, and Madame 
Louise, having heard that a poor peasant girl was also to enter that 
day, insisted on her being sent for, and embraced her, exclaiming : 
‘Here is my first companion.’ In remembrance of her own sister, 
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she added, ‘ You shall be called Sister Adelaide.’ The new ‘ Carme- 
lite’ joined the community at Vespers and in the refectory, and when 
night came she was sent to sleep in the infirmary, the only place in 
which there was a real mattress, and as she had brought nothing with 
her from Versailles she borrowed a nightcap from the Sister Portress. 
Thus ended the first day at Carmel. 

While Madame Louise was on her way to St. Denis her sisters, 
as usual, attended the King’s early breakfast. Seeing that Madame 
Louise was not with them, he asked in a melancholy tone : ‘ Where is 
Louise?’ A messenger was sent to her apartment, only to find the 
doors locked. Louis, understanding that what he dreaded had actually 
occurred, bade them search no further. ‘Do not look for Louise; 
you will not see her again; she is at this moment at the Carmelite 
convent at St. Denis,’ and, unwilling to say more, the King hurriedly 
left the room in tears. 

The princesses were much moved. Why had Louise not warned 
them. How could she support the austere rule of Carmel? On 
Madame de Ghistelle’s return she was overwhelmed with questions, 
and presented them with letters from their sister, to which they at 
once wrote affectionate replies. The King wrote to her also as follows, 
using her new name for the first time : 


I obeyed you, although I am your superior in various ways; now it is for 
you to obey the Superior of the community you have chosen for your seclusion. 
She will do well to take care of you in the beginning, that you may be able to 
reach the goal which you proposed to yourself in leaving us. Be sure of my 
affection, dear Louise—or Sister Thérése de St. Augustin. My health is good; 
the preceding night had been rather agitated, and my morning visit to your 
sisters not so agreeable as usual. 


The King also desired Monsieur de Choiseul to communicate to the 
Courts of Europe the ‘ exemplary and touching event’ of his daughter’s 
departure to the convent. In France it caused much surprise. Viewed 
by Madame du Barry’s partisansand the ‘ Philosophers’ with indignation 
and contempt, the people were edified and touched, and the example 
of the King’s daughter’s faith and devotion wrought much good. 

Madame Louise was not at all disturbed by the censures and 
criticism of the worldly-minded. ‘The world must think me very 
unworthy of the Kingdom of Heaven,’ she remarked, ‘as it is so 
astonished to see me do what so many others do daily without drawing 
attention. I have despised the world, and now it despises me, so in 
this we are agreed.’ 

The royal family quickly found its way to the convent, and Madame 
Louise received her sisters, smiling through her tears. The Papal 
Nuncio brought her the salutations and blessings of the Holy Father, 
and her old friend, the Archbishop of Paris, hurried to see her. On 
the 4th of May the King made his first visit, thus described by Sceur 
de MacMahon. 
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He arrived extremely sad—one saw what the interview cost him; but he 
had no sooner seen Madame Louise’s happiness and had passed a good three- 
quarters of an hour with her than the situation changed, and he walked about 
the house with an air of satisfaction that gave us pleasure. 


‘You can wait for me here,’ he had said on entering the enclosure 
to the captain of his guard; ‘I shall be well guarded by the Carme- 
lites.’ 

On the following Sunday Louis returned, accompanied by the 
Dauphin and the princesses, and dined in the convent. This time he 
visited the kitchen and made a tour of the house and cloister, from 
whence, seeing the spire of St. Denis, he said gravely : ‘ There is my 
last resting-place.’ 

In spite of his faults and the scandal of his life, the King, like Louis 
the Fourteenth also, had a strong faith and a very just idea of the holi- 
ness required by religious. Itis curious to see how anxious he was that 
his daughter should be a thorough Carmelite; and in this she, as we 
know, was in entire agreement with him, and protested energetically 
against the dispensations which were offered her by the Pope and the 
little tokens of respect which the prioress desired to show her, such as 
giving her a kneeling-cushion in chapel or any relaxation in the diet, 
as, for instance, when she was offered lentils instead of dry bread 
on Good Friday. At first Madame Louise was appointed third 
sacristan, and when, not content with this easy work, she begged to 
wash the dishes, the mother prioress very cleverly replied: ‘We 
dispense postulants who wear silk dresses from that duty.’ But the 
princess was not to be denied, and sent for another dress from Ver- 
sailles, in which, to the amusement of the nuns, she washed a large 
saucepan, to the detriment of the ‘ pink tafetas’ dress, which was, we 
believe, long preserved in the Order in memory of its owner. 

In the Carmelite Order the first step, or postulantship, generally 
lasts for two months ; but as the King was uneasy about her health 
that of Madame Louise was extended to five. Seeing her father’s 
anxiety she found herself obliged for a time to consent to being taken 
care of. 


‘You do well,’ she would say pleasantly, ‘to spare me a little while I am a 
novice. The slightest indisposition would be a reason for the King to recall me 
and to take me away from my dear seclusion. I consent, therefore, to your 
treating me with a little gentleness now. I shall know how to make up when 
I am professed, when there is nothing more to fear from Versailles.’ 


That things were not really so easy to the princess as appeared 
her words, written many years later, to a novice about to join the 
Order show us: 


When I entered the convent [she says’, if I had listened to myself I should 
have been ill constantly. When the bell rang for Office I had a migraine. 
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When the time for Meditation approached I felt very weak, but I did myself ¢ 
little violence. I went to Office and to prayer. I tell you this that you may 
* be on your guard against your body, which loves its comforts. 


Her Carmelite sisters have left on record their memories of these 
first days of her vocation, during which Madame Louise ‘ was full of 
the gaiety of Heaven, and still in astonishment at the joy which had 
taken possession of her heart’ : 


We are always in admiration of her conduct [they write]; she thinks only 
of humbling herself. With her great intellect she is admirably simple. She 
subjects herself to all our usages; . . . our food no longer upsets her, nor her 
paillasse of straw and the serge sheets, although hers, which are new, are nearly 
as hot as counterpanes. I do not tell you the hundredth part of what I daily 


see to edify me. 


As we have seen, Madame Louise was naturally proud and some- 
what hasty; but in her fight against this fault she gave herself no 
truce, and in the cloister humility and obedience were her ‘dear 
virtues,’ we are told. Once, when accusing herself on her knees 
of having spoken angrily, she added: ‘Pardon my _hastiness. 
It is the fault of my education; for we princesses are so badly 
brought up that we always wish to be in the right and never to 
be contradicted in anything. Nevertheless, I hope I shall correct 
myself.’ 

Louis continued his visits, and soon brought the Dauphiness to 
make acquaintance with her aunt. It was to be her duty to give the 
habit at Madame Louise’s clothing, in connexion with which there 
is a pretty story of little Madame Clotilde, a child of ten. ‘ Will you 
give me the veil, my little Queen,’ asked Madame Louise. ‘No, my 
aunt,’ she replied, ‘it will be Madame La Dauphine, for she will not 
feel her loss as much as we do.’ 

Monday, the 10th of September, 1770, was fixed for Madame 
Louise’s clothing. The convent chapel, which proved to be incapable 
of holding the crowd, was poor and bare, but by the King’s orders 
it was hung for the occasion with some of the royal tapestry. A 
repast for the nuns, consisting of fish, pastry, wine, and preserves, 
was also sent by his desire. The nuns, however, despatched the 
good things to the infirmary ‘for the sick present and to come.’ 

At an early hour Madame Louise assisted at the Mass of the Papal 
Nuncio and received Holy Communion. She wore, as a special 
privilege, St. Teresa’s cloak, which the Carmelites of the Rue de 
Grenelle had lent for the occasion. At the High Mass the novice 
appeared, as is the custom, in a rich dress for the last time.’ She 
wore a robe embroidered in silver and gold, and was covered with 
jewels. As of old her ladies of honour attended her, and the small 


* The account of the ceremony is taken from the Nuncio’s despatches and the 
letters of Scour de MacMahon. See de Grandmaison, p. 90. 
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chapel was filled by the Court, twenty-five bishops, and other dis- 
tinguished guests. After the sermon, which was preached by Monsignor 
Poncet de la Riviére, and during which the Dauphine and her ladies 
‘dissolved into tears,’ the door of the enclosure opened wide to re- 
admit the princess, who, after turning to the assembly and making 
a deep curtsey, re-entered the convent while the royal musicians 
chanted the hymn Gioriosa Domina. Inside the cloister Madame 
Louise headed the procession with an ‘air of triumph.’ On reaching 
the nuns’ choir she knelt between the prioress and Marie Antoinette 
to reply to the usual questions, put to her by the Nuncio, and in her 
turn to beg for ‘the Mercy of God, the Poverty of the Order, and the 
Companionship of her sisters.’ After this she retired to an adjoining 
room to be clothed in the Carmelite habit, her ‘ beloved serge.’ When 
she came back to the grille the congregation could not contain a 
murmur of emotion at the change. She now received the leather 
girdle, scapular, and mantle from the trembling hands of the weeping 
Dauphiness, and then prostrated herself on the ground, while the 
prioress sprinkled her with holy water, and Sister Teresa of St. Augus- 
tine, she ‘ who was dead and still lived,’ rose to embrace her Carmelite 
sisters and to begin her religious life. The King had felt unable to 
assist at the touching ceremony, and when he next visited the convent 
he was much moved to see his child in her habit. ‘ Well, then, my 
dear daughter, you really wish to renounce all your rights,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh no, dear papa,’ replied the novice, kissing him, ‘I 
shall hold to my dearest right, for I shall always be your devoted 
daughter.’ ‘As to that right, my dear heart,’ returned Louis, ‘it is 
engraved in ineffaceable characters.’ 

After the year’s noviceship Madame Louise made her solemn vows 
on the 12th of September, 1771. She pronounced them with a loud 
and joyful voice, and immediately after the service hastened to 
send the good news to the King in the following terms: ‘I write 
to you, dear papa, with the same pen with which I signed my vows, 
to tell you of my happiness and to assure you that I will never forget 
that I owe it entirely to your goodness to me.’ 

On the Ist of October she received the black veil of a professed 
Carmelite. The ceremony was solemn and beautiful as before, and 
after the veil had been blessed by the Nuncio it was offered to Madame 
Louise by the Comtesse de Provence, who was ‘ accompanied by sixty 
ladies of the Court.’ This was the last appearance of Sister Teresa of 
St. Augustine before the eyes of the public. She had reached the 
haven of her desires, and was to spend the rest of her life in prayer and 
penance, and to enjoy that peace which, as she had experienced, the 
world cannot give. Almost directly after her profession Madame 
Louise was, to her own great surprise, made Mistress of Novices, and 
the experience she had gained in her own long-sought-for vocation 
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was to help her to form others for religious life; but she was over- 
whelmed at the thought of her unworthiness, and could only comfort 
herself by the reflection that ‘ there is no better school for virtue than 
to be obliged to preach it to others.’ 

‘My sisters,’ she said, ‘I shall, perhaps, not be able to talk much 
to you. I will know how to act; let us encourage each other.’ And 
again: ‘Let us never consider whether the action we are going to 
perform pleases us or not, but only whether the rule requires it, and 
if God asks it of us.’ From this point of view nothing seemed trivial 
and everything became worth doing well. Madame Louise was never 
tired of speaking of little virtues. ‘Remember,’ she would say, ‘to 
the end of your life that your mistress never ceased to recommend 
fidelity in little things; if, indeed, one can term little observances 
the practice or neglect of which brings one nearer to God or farther 
from Him here, and on which is to depend in heaven our nearness to 
His throne.’ With her usual humility and common-sense combined, 
she corrected a young novice who blamed herself for treating her with 
disrespect, saying, ‘ for, after all, you are Madame Louise.’ ‘Madame 
Louise is dead and is left outside,’ rejoined her mistress. To another, 
who felt discouragement, she said with her charming smile: ‘ Ah, 
yes, my child. To sweep always, to scrub always, ever to mortify 
and constrain oneself; but we will stick to it, you and I, and till 
death.’ 

‘They are angels,’ she said of her novices, ‘ but they must become 
saints, and saints to save sinners.’ Her thoughts were never absent 
from her father. ‘Can the King see my vocation without being 
touched by God’s grace, without returning to Him.’ 

From the first she had done all she could to facilitate his visits to 
the convent, and to make them of use to him. With the permission 
of the Nuncio a door had been made, communicating with a little room 
outside the enclosure which was arranged for Louis, and here he could 
come quietly and without attendance. He was very curious to observe 
the virtues and practices of the religious, and could not believe that 
they would not accept any mitigation in their fare until convinced 
by the refusal of several of the nuns to take some coffee which he 
offered them with his own hands. ‘I cannot think how you can be 
so content in such a hard life’ he would say, shaking his head. ‘My 
life is austere, it is true,’ Madame Louise would reply, ‘but the 
thought that I am here for the salvation of those I love brings con- 
solation.’ 

By degrees the King began to understand and sympathise better 
with the high aspirations of his daughter, and to realise that she could 
wish for no relaxations of her rule. One day, therefore, when the 
cook complained to him that Madame Louise had refused some soup 
which was better than that given to the other nuns, Louis replied, 
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‘She did well.’ The good sister, who was becoming accustomed to 
royalty, answered simply, ‘ Very well, sire, as you side with her [ 
shall tell you nothing in future.’ When, in 1772, Madame Louise 
was elected prioress of the convent the news was taken at once to 
Versailles by the Bishop of Dax. Louis was greatly pleased, especially 
at the votes having been unanimous, and went to congratulate his 
daughter, who did not lose the opportunity of a little word in season. 
‘Though my kingdom is very narrow,’ she remarked, ‘I know that 
before God to govern is a great responsibility.’ The King was ageing, 
and his days were indeed drawing to a close, and in April 1774 he was 
seized with mortal illness at the Trianon. Although the nature of the 
disease was still uncertain, the doctor urged him to return home. 
‘ Sire, it is at Versailles that you should be ill’; and hardly had Louis 
been moved when virulent small-pox declared itself. Few death- 
bed scenes surpass in horror those of the unhappy King, although the 
devotion of his daughters and of his attendants was truly admirable. 
We can easily realise Madame Louise’s anguish when the news of her 
father’s illness reaclied her, but with her strong faith and confidence 
in God she did not lose courage and redoubled her prayers and penances. 
The Blessed Sacrament was exposed and the community remained in 
constant prayer. ‘Remember that the King is dying,’ she said. 
‘I came here for his salvation and mine ; can I do too much for this 
beloved soul?’ On the 4th of May she wrote : ‘ This is the Feast of 
St. Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, my patron, and to-morrow 
is the day of his conversion, and I hope I shall find myself the daughter 
of another Augustine.’ 

Unable to go to her father, she sent him the crucifix which she had 
received from the Pope. Louis understood the message and said: 
‘I recognise her well in this.’ Presently the news for which Madame 
Louise had so longed reached her. Louis had shown signs of true 
repentance, had been to confession several times, and had received 
Holy Communion. His chief almoner in his presence and in his name 
had made a public act of reparation for the scandals of his life. ‘I 
would have wished to be able to say it myself,’ said the dying monarch, 
who remained conscious to the last. 

‘What a consolation! My joyiscomplete. The good God is the 
Master. I am ready for everything,’ were Madame Louise’s words. 
She still hoped for recovery even, ‘as God has taken possession once 
more of the heart of my poor father’; but this hope was not realised. 
On the 10th of May the King expired, and Madame Louise received 
the news during the time of the ‘ great silence.’ Unwilling to disturb 
her community, she spent the night in her cell, on her knees, in tears, 
praying for her father. 

The King’s death marks an epoch in the life of Madame Louise. 
We have not space here, nor is it the place, to enter into the full history 
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of her religious life, or to describe fully her growth in that perfection 
which has led, in our own day, to the introduction of her cause in Rome. 
As we have said before, Madame Louise found no smooth path to 
heroic virtue; but by her courage and love of God she triumphed 
over difficulties and gained peace by victory. She avowed that some- 
times, during her noviciate, the convent appeared to her like a prison, 
and that she was on the point of leaving; but thankfulness for her 
vocation was her predominating thought. 


One must be a religious to understand fully the joy it brings. To think 
from whence God has drawn me, the youngest of all my sisters! How rare it 
is for the daughters of kings to be nuns! In the fourteen centuries that the 
monarchy has existed I am the eighteenth; and since the days of St. Louis, 
whose daughter became a religious, there has been no other daughter of a king. 
... When I think of this I am touched to tears by the thought of the grace 
I have received and of my own cowardice. 


When the Emperor Joseph the Second paid Madame Louise a 
visit, he remarked to her: ‘Truly, Madame, I would rather be hanged 
than live here as you live.’ 

‘If we think of what our Saviour suffered for us,’ she replied, ‘a 
Carmelite’s life seems easy; believe my double experience ; I have the 
right to pronounce that the Carmelite is happier in her cell than the 
princess in her palace.’ 

When another royal personage, Gustavus of Sweden, came to see 
her, he exclaimed at the sight of the poverty of the princess’s cell : 
‘But it is here that she sleeps better than at Versailles, and has become 
fat, as you see,’ playfully rejoined Madame Louise. 

Although kings and princes are allowed permission to visit en- 
closed convents, Madame Louise, far from desiring the disturbances 
caused by such guests, would shake her head, ‘deploring the mania 
for travelling which takes princes from their homes. One has never 
seen such “ travelling kings” as in this century,’ she added. 

Of Madame Louise’s connexion with her relations we find charming 
glimpses in Monsieur de Grandmaison’s book. When the Dauphin 
(Louis the Seventeenth) was born the Carmelites behind their grilles 
participated in the country’s joy, and his great-aunt took pleasure in 
repeating at recreation the verses devised by the Dames de la Halle 
in the baby’s honour. Madame Elizabeth felt a special attraction for 
her nun-aunt, and they possessed a similarity and strength of character 
which one can but regret was not shared by the King. There is a 
pretty story told about one of Madame Elizabeth’s visits to the 
convent. 

The young princess arrived quite early, and begged to be allowed 
to wait at table on the nuns. Leave being granted, she put on an 
apron and, after kissing the ground, went to the ‘ Tour’ to receive the 
dishes. At first all went well, but as she was distributing the portions 
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the tray slipped and a dish fell to the ground. Her embarrassment 
was extreme. To relieve her the august princess said : ‘ My niece, after 
such a gaucherie the culprit should kiss the floor.’ This the princess 
hastened to do, and then cheerfully resumed her office of waitress. 


As the years rolled on and the clouds of impiety and revolution 
obscured the traditions of the France of her youth, Madame Louise 
suffered keenly, and in the end it affected her health. After hearing 
of the decree of November 1787, which opened the door to heresy, 
and granted in effect the principle of civil marriage, she could not 
conceal her suffering, ‘of which she was no longer mistress.’ ‘ This 
news has given me a strange shock,’ she said; and when she who 
never complained was obliged to own to great pain, ‘It is my fault,’ 
she declared ; ‘I am too sensitive.’ 

Three days later, as the oppression increased, the convent doctor 
was sent for; but Madame Louise felt that she was dying, and wrote 
to her sister, Madame Adelaide, enclosing a note for the King, ‘to be 
given to him after my death.’ On the morning of the 21st of December 
she had herself carried down to the chapel and received Holy Com- 
munion at the Community Mass, but had such difficulty in getting 
back that she could not refuse to be taken to the infirmary, which she 
did not leave again. The next night was very agitated. She was 
offered the privilege of having Mass said in the infirmary, but from 
humility would not accept : ‘ No distinctions for me,’ she said, smiling; 
‘in life and in death a simple Carmelite.’ 

Madame Adelaide’s physician, Dr. Maloét, came to see her, from 
which Madame Louise drew the conclusion that there was no hope, 
and begged to receive the Last Sacraments. While conscious she 
thought only of consoling her daughters, who could not conceal their 
grief. ‘ My sisters, my sisters,’ she said, ‘do not be unhappy ; I hope 
you will all follow where I am going.’ And to the priest who attended 
her, ‘ Courage, courage ; I did not know it was so sweet to die.’ 

After some hours of delirium her great soul passed to its reward 
on Sunday morning, the 26th of December 1787. 

Madame Louise was buried in the choir of the convent chapel, 
but her body was not long allowed to remain in peace. Under the 
pretext of ‘ wanting cannons to defend the country’ the Convention 
ordered, in 1793, that the tombs of the ci-devant Kings and Queens 
should be rifled and the leaden coffins sent to the national foundries. 
Hearing that close to St. Denis there existed the modest tomb of 
Madame Louise, the workmen were sent to the deserted convent, 
where they found the body of Madame Louise in her Carmelite habit, 
and it was placed in the pit in which the other royal corpses were 
interred ; but when in 1817 these were reverently reburied, it was no 
longer possible to recognise the remains of Madame Louise, and her 
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name could only be added to the list inscribed with the names of her 
ancestors. It, however, lives in the hearts of her countrymen, and 
has left us an imperishable memory. 


M. M. Maxwett-Scort. 


P.S.—If we have not discussed the few accusations which have 
been made against Madame Louise of meddling with politics, &c., 
it is because the history of her life is, we think, the best reply to what 
Monsieur de Grandmaison calls the médisances of the close of the 
eighteenth century. ‘The secret anecdotes, the anonymous allusions, 


and the souvenirs, edited forty years after events.’ 
M. M. M.-S. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LINNAEUS 


Tue celebration of thie two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Linnaeus, held at Upsala last June, when representatives from Oxford 
and Cambridge, and indeed from all the Universities of Europe, were 
present, was in many ways a memorable one, and while doing honour 
to the memory of a great man, at the same time recalled to mind his 
immense services to science. A short account therefore of his career 
should not be inappropriate or uninteresting. Fortunately there is 
no lack of material dealing with his life and labours. A considerable 
literature has gathered around his ,writings; while in addition to 
several more or less authentic biographies he left behind him a diary, 
or autobiography, full of interesting details, and not destitute of 
touches here and there which reveal the unquestioned fact that the 
great naturalist was not unconscious of the eminence to which he had 
attained. 

Carl Linnaeus—the family name is said to have been taken from 
a large linden-tree which stood near the ancestral home—was the 
eldest son of the pastor of Stenbrohult in Sweden, and was born on 
the 24th of May 1707, ‘ a delightful season of the year in the calendar 
of Flora,’ as he afterwards notes in his autobiography, ‘ being between 
the months of frondescence and florescence.’ Almost from infancy, 
* before he was well out of his mother’s arms,’ he evinced, we learn, a 
strong partiality for flowers. When hardly four years old he chanced 
one day to accompany his father, who ‘ was an uncommon lover of 
rare plants,’ to a rural festival, where in the evening the pastor dis- 
coursed to some of the company on the properties of orchids. Young 
Carl listened attentively, and ‘ from that time never ceased harassing 
his father with questions about the name and nature of every plant 
he met with.’ At the age of eight he was allotted a little garden of 
his own, which he quickly stored with weeds and wild-flowers from 
the neighbourhood around. 

In due time the boy was sent to a ‘ Latin school’ with a view to 
his eventually becoming a minister. His love of botany, however, 
stood seriously in the way of his theological studies. His time was 
chiefly occupied in collecting and examining plants, and in reading books 
on botanical subjects. It became at length abundantly clear, to the 
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great disappointment of his parents, that young Linnaeus was unfitted 
for the pastoral office, and, on the advice of his tutor, the good pastor 
of Stenbrohult actually entertained the idea of apprenticing his son 
to a tailor or shoemaker. This design was happily frustrated by one 
Dr. Rothmann—the first of many patrons who befriended our naturalist 
—who, perceiving the lad’s aptitude for science, offered to take him 
into his own house, and to prepare him for the medical profession. 
From the home of this generous patron, who instructed him in phy- 
siology and introduced him to the works of Tournefort, Linnaeus 
at the age of twenty went up to the University of Lund to continue 
his medical education. There he lodged at the house of the dis- 
tinguished physician, Stobaeus, to whom he quickly endeared himself 
by his assiduous attention to study. After a year’s residence at 
Lund, Linnaeus determined, on the advice of Dr. Rothmann, to 
remove to Upsala, where greater facilities were afforded for medical 
studies. Before long, however, Linnaeus found himself in dire 
poverty. His parents were unable to help him, and pupils he could 
not obtain. He was obliged, he tells us, to trust to chance for a meal ; 
and with regard to dress was driven to such straits that he was glad 
to wear the cast-off clothing of his fellow-students, and when his 
boots needed repair to patch them himself with brown paper or the 
bark of trees. It happened, however, one day in the autumn of 1729, 
whilst he was intently examining some plants in the academical 
garden, ‘there entered a venerable old clergyman who asked him 
what he was about, whether he was well acquainted with plants, 
whence he came, and how long he had been prosecuting his studies.’ 
The answers of Linnaeus to these inquiries made so favourable an 
impression on the mind of his aged interrogator, who proved to be the 
learned Dr. Celsius, Professor of Divinity in the University, that 
he asked the poorly-clad student to accompany him to his home. 
Happy results followed. The Professor, who was engaged upon his 
famous treatise on the plants of the Bible, and who needed some 
literary assistance, invited the co-operation of Linnaeus, and offered 
him board and lodging in his own house, and the full use of his library, 
which was especially rich in botanical works. Not long afterwards, 
falling in with a review of Vaillant’s Discours sur la structure des fleurs, 
the thoughts of Linnaeus were directed to the essential importance 
of the stamens and pistils, the outcome of which was a little treatise 
on what afterwards came to be known as the sexual system of plants. 
He presented the manuscript to Dr. Celsius, who at once put it into 
the hands of Dr. Rudbeck, Professor of Botany. The latter was so 
struck with the originality of the composition that he expressed a 
desire to be introduced to the author, with the gratifying result that 
a few months later, Linnaeus, though only a student, was appointed 
deputy to the aged Professor. He began his lectures without delay, 
set about re-arranging the academical garden, and also instituted 
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regular botanical excursions, which beforeJlong were attended by a 
large number of private pupils. At this period, he tells us, not a 
moment of his time was unoccupied : his mornings were devoted to 
lecturing and private teaching, and his evenings to working at the new 
botanical system he had conceived; while he also began several of 
those works which afterwards rendered his name famous. 

The great success which attended his lectures at Upsala unfor- 
tunately excited the jealousy of certain members of the University, 
which at length rendered his position so intolerable that in 1732 he 
accepted the invitation of the Academy of Sciences to visit Lapland 
for the purpose of examining the natural productions of that country. 
The journey occupied some five or six months, during which he tra- 
velled, mostly on foot, over 4000 English miles, and endured, he 
tells us, ‘ more hardships and dangers than in all the travels he after- 
wards undertook.’ On several occasions he nearly lost his life in 
crossing swollen rivers or mountain torrents, and once, when searching 
for plants on a hillside, ‘one of the Finmarkers inhabiting the coast 
shot at him, but missed his aim.’ The story of this expedition, which 
he afterwards published in Swedish, contains many details of striking 
interest with regard to the condition and customs of the people, and 
to the natural history of the region ; while it is worthy of remark that, 
at this early period of his career, the list of plants, of which he found 
a large number never before described, is arranged according to the 
sexual system, which he afterwards brought to such perfection. 
On his return to Upsala, finding that the opposition to his teaching had 
rather increased than otherwise, Linnaeus retired to Fahlun, where 
he endeavoured to obtain a livelihood by medical practice, and where 
he became on terms of close intimacy with Dr. Browallius, Chaplain 
to the Governor. It soon became clear, however, that if he was to 
succeed in his profession it was necessary for him to take a doctor’s 
degree, which at that time was usually obtained by Swedish students 
at the University of Harderwyk in Holland. 

Acting therefore on the advice of his friend, Linnaeus who was 
now twenty-eight years of age proceeded to Harderwyk, where 
shortly afterwards he was admitted to his degree. In Holland, 
however, owing in a great measure to the patronage and interest of 
the celebrated physician Boerhaave, he was destined to remain three 
years—a period of much importance in the life of our naturalist. 
Through the munificence of successive patrons he was enabled to 
devote his whole time to botanical investigation and literary work. 
His Systema Naturae was published at the expense of one Dr. Grono- 
vius. For nearly a year he resided with Dr. Burmann, the Professor 
of Botany at Amsterdam. On the recommendation of Boerhaave, 
he was engaged by a wealthy banker named Clifford to re-arrange 
his magnificent garden at Hartecamp, where, we learn from the 
Diary 
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Linnaeus lived like a prince, had one of the finest gardens in the world under 
his inspection, obtained permission to procure all the plants that were wanted 
in the garden, and such books as were not to be found in the library; and, of 
course, enjoyed all the advantages he could wish for in his botanical labours, to 
which he devoted himself day and night. 


In the summer of 1736, at the expense of his patron, Linnaeus 
visited England, for the purpose of communicating with our botanists, 
and of viewing the gardens of Chelsea and Oxford. He carried with 
him a letter of introduction, quaintly expressed in Latin (now pre- 
served in the British Museum), from the venerable Boerhaave to our 
great collector and naturalist, Sir Hans Sloane, which may be trans- 
lated as follows: ‘ Linnaeus, who bears this letter, is alone worthy 
of seeing you, alone worthy of being seen by you. He who shall see 
you both together, shall see two men whose like will scarcely ever be 
found in the world.’ In spite, however, of this warm encomium, 
Linnaeus did not receive the welcome he naturally expected; the 
aged baronet being evidently displeased at the innovations in system 
and nomenclature introduced by the younger botanist. At Oxford, 
too, he at first met with little encouragement. The learned Dillenius, 
editor of the enlarged edition of Ray’s Synopsis, and Professor of 
Botany at the University, received him with much haughtiness and 
suspicion, as ‘ the young man who confounds all botany.’ On further 
acquaintance, however, Dillenius was so impressed with his know- 
ledge and ability that ‘ he detained him at Oxford a month, without 
leaving Linnaeus an hour to himself the whole day long, and at last 
took leave of him with tears in his eyes, after having given him the 
choice of living with him till his death, as the salary of the professor- 
ship was sufficient for them both.’ On the whole, Linnaeus seems 
to have been much gratified by his brief visit to England. The 
wealth of wild flowers pleased him greatly, especially the vast expanse 
of golden gorse on Putney Heath. He was much impressed, too, 
with the splendid collections of Sir Hans Sloane and of Sherrard, 
while he received a large number of rare specimens from the botanic 
gardens of Oxford and Chelsea with which to enrich his patron’s 
garden at Hartecamp. 

At length it became necessary that Linnaeus should find some 
settled means of obtaining a livelihood. He determined therefore 
to leave Holland, and to establish himself as a physician at Stockholm. 
At first he met with much disappointment. He who was regarded as 
Princeps Botanicorum abroad found no honour among his own country- 
men. ‘ If Linnaeus had not been in love,’ we read, “ he would certainly 
have left Sweden.’ But before long ‘ adversity ceased to persecute, 
and after many clouded days the sun broke through his obscurity.’ 
He obtained a large medical practice, ‘as much as all the other 
physicians in Stockholm collectively.’ His marriage with the daughter 
of Dr. Moraeus followed in the summer of 1739, and-several, public 
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appointments were conferred upon him. Still Linnaeus was not 
satisfied. ‘ Once,’ he said, ‘I had plants and no money ; now I have 
money and no plants.’ 

The goal of his ambition was not, however, far distant. In 1740 
the chair of botany at Upsala fell vacant owing to the death of the 
aged Professor Rudbeck. Linnaeus at once became a candidate for 
the post, which nevertheless was given to his old rival Rosen, whose 
claims by reason of long residence it was difficult for the University 
to pass over. But in the following year Linnaeus was appointed to 
the chair of medicine, which, by an arrangement confirmed by the 
king, he was allowed to exchange with Professor Rosen for that of 
botany. Thus, at the early age of thirty-four, Linnaeus obtained 
‘the very post he desired of all others in the world ’ ; his merits were 
now recognised in every European country ; and henceforth his life 
could be dedicated to the science that he loved. In the autumn of 
1741 he removed with his wife and infant son to Upsala, which was 
to be his constant residence till his death, thirty-seven years later. 
He inaugurated the duties of his professorship by delivering before 
the University a Latin oration on ‘ The benefits of travelling in one’s 
own country —one of the most animated of his many utterances. 
He immediately set to work to carry out many needful reforms. The 
botanic garden was rearranged on a magnificent scale; new green- 
houses were erected; while his own residence was ‘ converted from 
@ veritable owls’ nest into a lodging fit for a professor.’ The new 
garden was quickly stocked with rare and choice specimens, collected 
by friends and disciples in various parts of the world. Dillenius sent 
plants from Oxford, and Jussieu from Paris; while consignments 
arrived from Siberia, India, and America. Six years after his appoint- 
ment we find from the published catalogue that the garden contained 
1100 species of plants in addition to those indigenous to Sweden. 
As a teacher Linnaeus attracted large numbers of students to the 
University ; and he possessed in a remarkable degree the rare faculty 
of inspiring others with the same enthusiasm which he himself pos- 
sessed. Indeed there is nothing more striking in the career of our 
great naturalist than the way in which he gained- the affection of his 
pupils. In the course of time he had, as he tells us, ‘ pupils in every 
part of the world in constant communication with him.’ His botanical 
excursions became a recognised part of-the duties of his office. 

During the summer term he took out with him about 200 pupils, who col- 
lected plants and insects, made observations, shot birds, kept minutes, and after 
having botanised from seven o’clock in the morning until nine in the evening, 
every Wednesday and Saturday, returned with flowers in their hats, and accom- 
panied their leader, with drums and trumpets, through the city to the garden. 


But the labours of Linnaeus were not confined to the lecture-room, 
the botanic garden, and the natural history excursions : his literary 
productions were immense. During his three years’ residence in 
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Holland he had published a number of works in which his new system 
of botany was clearly exhibited. Among these may be mentioned 
his Classes Plantarum, including the famous ‘fragment’ which fore- 
shadowed the natural arrangements of plants ; his Bibliotheca Botanica ; 
his Genera Plantarum, in which the sexual system is completely 
unfolded, and which was quickly followed by the Flora Lapponica, 
and the Hortus Cliffortianus, the ‘ most splendid’ of his works. After 
his settlement as Professor of Botany at Upsala, Linnaeus issued 
revised editions of some of these earlier writings, while other and 
even more important works came from his pen. In 1751 appeared 
his Philosophia Botanica, which may be regarded as the text-book 
of Linnaean botany. In this work, composed to a great extent for the 
use of his pupils, in order that the terms and principles of his system 
might be explained in one volume, Linnaeus in a masterly manner 
surveys the whole field of botany. In those chapters especially which 
treat of the principles of systematic botany, ‘ the strong side of his 
intellect appears with splendid effect’; but it is difficult to know, 
as Pulteney says, whether we ought to admire most his inventive 
power, or that exquisite scientific arrangement which he has given to 
the whole. At the end of the volume we meet with several curious 
chapters of a practical nature, on such subjects as forming an her- 
barium, as conducting botanical excursions, as laying out a botanic 
garden, as the idea of a complete botanist. It is of this work that 
Rousseau said, ‘It is the most philosophical book I ever saw in my 
life’ Two years later Linnaeus published his Species Plantarum, 
in which volume he first employed what he calls érivial names, that is, 
single Latin words to express the species as distinguished from the 
genus of a plant. He thus became the real founder of the binary 
method of nomenclature, and in this respect his services to science 
cannot be over-estimated. Among his numerous other writings one 
at least cannot be passed over in silence. For many years he had 
spent his spare moments on a work which was to embrace the whole 
realm of Nature. His plan as regards the vegetable kingdom had 
already been exhibited in various publications, such as the Genera 
Plantarum, and the earlier editions of the Systema Naturae. At length, 
in 1766, appeared the first volume, which was followed by two volumes 
more, of the twelfth and final edition of this work—the Systema 
Naturae, perhaps the grandest and most important of his writings— 
what he himself speaks of as ‘an excellent performance.’ Nature is 
divided into three kingdoms—mineral, vegetable, and animal ; and the 
whole work displays an extent of knowledge, together with a genius 
for classification, and a brilliancy of description, such as are difficult 
to exaggerate. 

From the time of his appointment to the Chair of Botany at 
Upsala, honours fell thickly upon Linnaeus. He had already been 
received into the Imperial Academy, under the classic name of Dios- 
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corides secundus. Medals were struck in his honour. Most of the 
learned societies of Europe gave him academic distinctions. In 1753, 
the King of Sweden created him a Knight of the Polar Star, and a 
few years later granted him letters of nobility, when he changed his 
name, in accordance with the Swedish custom, to Von Linné. The 
coat-of-arms which he then assumed was appropriate and suggestive. 
The shield was divided into three fields, denoting the three kingdoms 
of Nature ; in the middle was an egg, in allusion to his fundamental 
position ‘omne vivum ex ovo,’ while the crest was the humble plant 
(Linnaea borealis) inseparably associated with his name, and the 
motto Famam eatendere factis. After more than thirty years’ unin- 
terrupted success as Professor of Botany at Upsala, Linnaeus’ health 
broke down. He was seized one morning with a fit of apoplexy as 
he was lecturing in the botanic garden. This stroke marked the 
beginning of the end. We read in the Diary, ‘ Linnaeus limps, can 
hardly walk, speaks unintelligibly, and is scarcely able to write.’ 
A second seizure followed, and the last year of his life was passed 
in a painful condition of mental and physical decay. His death at 
length occurred on the 10th of January 1778, a few weeks after that 
of the celebrated Haller, and he was buried, with much state and 
solemnity, in the cathedral church of Upsala. 

In attempting to estimate the services of Linnaeus to science, 
the chief stress must undoubtedly be laid on his marvellous powers 
of classification and of description. ‘He might,’ says Professor Sachs 
in his masterly sketch of the writings of Linnaeus, ‘ almost be said 
to have been a classifying, co-ordinating, and subordinating machine.’ 
His great merit consisted, not so much, as in the case of Darwin, 
in the importance of his discoveries, as in the wonderful skill with 
which he gathers up and fuses together all that was serviceable in the 
labours of his predecessors. The ideas on which his theories are 
based may be found scattered up and down the works of Cesalpino, 
Jung, Ray, Bachmann, and Tournefort, but it was Linnaeus who 
recognised their importance, and developed them with the skill of a 
master. ‘We are often astonished to see the thoughts of those 
writers, which in their own place look unimportant and incomplete, 
fashioned by Linnaeus into a living whole.’ Even the theory of 
sexuality in plants had already been suggested by Millington, Grew, 
and other botanists, and indeed clearly demonstrated by Camerarius, 
but the importance of the fact remained unrealised until Linnaeus 
founded upon it his famous artificial system. And with this genius 
for classification there was combined a power of terse and accurate 
description such as has rarely been equalled in any writer. With 
him descriptive botany assumed an entirely new form. He possessed 
the faculty of 


framing precise and striking descriptions of species and genera in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms by means of a few marks contained in the smallest 
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possible number of words. Indeed (says Professor Sachs), the greatest and 
most lasting service which he rendered both to botany and to zoology lies in the 
certainty and precision which he introduced into the art of describing. 


We have already noticed that he was the founder of what is known 
as the binomial nomenclature, a method of naming organisms still in 
universal use, and one which has changed the whole ‘ realm of natural 
history’ from chaos to order. ‘ What was done for geography by 
lines of latitude and longitude,’ says the late Professor Earle, ‘ was 
done for botany by the Linnaean system, for in the one case as in the 
other, it was rendered possible to speak of the object-matter of the 
science in unzistakable terms.’ That the sexual system associated 
with his name was artificial, Linnaeus openly admitted. ‘I have 
never pretended,’ he writes to Haller, ‘ that the method was natural.’ 
Moreover, he repeatedly declares that to discover the natural system 
should be the aim chief of botanists. ‘A natural system,’ he says 
in his Philosophia Botanica, ‘is the first and last object to be aimed 
at by botanists. A perfect system of this kind should group plants 
allied in habit, mode of growth, properties, and uses.’ And it is 
worthy of notice, as has already been pointed out, that of such a system 
Linnaeus left a sketch, in which he first clearly established no less 
than sixty-five truly natural groups or families of plants. And it was 
by adopting the principle indicated in this sketch or ‘fragment’ 
that Bernard de Jussieu, and succeeding botanists, were enabled to 
further develop that system which is now recognised as the natural 
one in the vegetable world. 


In glancing at the more personal aspects of the life and services of 
Linnaeus, it is impossible entirely to pass over his vanity and love 
of fame. This weakness, or ‘infirmity of noble mind,’ finds frequent 
illustration in the pages of his autobiography. We are there told, 
for instance, that the Almighty permitted him to visit His secret 
council-chambers, to see more of the creation than any mortal before 
him, and gave him greater knowledge of natural history than anyone 
had hitherto acquired. No person, we learn, had ever proved himself 
a greater botanist or zoologist, had ever written more works in a more 
precise and methodical manner, had ever become so celebrated all 
over the world, or was ever chosen into a greater number of scientific 
societies. ‘The Lord hath been with him,’ he tells us, ‘ whithersoever 
he hath walked, and hath cut off his enemies from before him, and 
hath made him a name like the name of the great men that are on the 
earth.’ Much more to a like effect might be quoted from the pages of 
the Diary, but as a further illustration of the same tendency the 
following legend, inscribed beneath one of his portraits, may be quoted : 
“Deus creavit: Linnaeus disposuit.’ It must, however, be remem- 
bered that conscious as Linnaeus undoubtedly was of his unique 
position in the scientific world, no man ever showed a stricter regard 
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for truth or a more generous appreciation of the labours of other men, 
In his Classes Plantarum, where he sums up the achievements of his 
predecessors in the realm of botany, he never, as Professor Sachs has 
pointed out, betrays a trace of jealousy, but often indeed speaks of 
their work in terms of the warmest respect and admiration. Again, 
with regard to his opponents—and that Linnaeus suffered much from 
the envy and jealousy of the scientific world will not be denied—his 
attitude was marked by much wisdom and dignity. Bearing in mind 
the advice of his venerable friend Boerhaave, he wisely determined 
to abstain from controversy, and he never answered his detractors 
no matter how virulent their invective. Time, as he said to Haller, 
is too valuable to be spent in disputes. 

And that the mind of Linnaeus was animated by a truly religious 
instinct will not be questioned. Over the door of his lecture-room 
he caused the motto to be inscribed—‘ Innocue vivito : Numen adest’ ; 
and he always endeavoured, he tells us, to trace his ‘science to its 
Author.’ This feeling is displayed in many passages of his writings, 
and more than once we meet with glowing expressions of gratitude to 
Providence for that taste for science and natural history with which 
he had been gifted, and which had added so much to the delight and 
interest of his existence. A strange and striking illustration of the 
religious aspect of his character is to be found in his treatise on the 
‘Nemesis Divina,’ which he bequeathed in manuscript to his son, 
with the request that it should never be published. 

Among other characteristics of the great naturalist may be men- 
tioned his keen recognition of the value of time. During the summer 
months he was accustomed to rise at three o’clock in the morning, and 
even in the winter to begin his day’s work at six. Not an hour, as 
we have seen, would he spend in controversy. Every available moment 
must be devoted to his beloved science. Strange as it may appear, 
he even considered it waste of time to learn foreign languages. ‘ Time,’ 
he said, ‘is never bought so dear as when people go abroad for the 
sake of languages.’ He made, it appears, no attempt himself to learn 
English or French, or even Dutch, although he ‘staid in Holland 
three whole years.’ ‘ Linnaeus’ time,’ we read, ‘did not allow him 
to study languages.’ We further learn that he never ventured to 
procrastinate, for he considered ‘ time as the most uncertain thing in 
the world.’ For the fine arts he cared but little, and his ear was in- 
sensible to the charms of music. The one interest of his life was the 
investigation of Nature, and to this object his whole time was dedi- 
cated. 

It is interesting to notice in conclusion that in several of the 
numerous portraits of Linnaeus a sprig of the lowly Lapland flower, 
Innnaea borealis, is, in some way or other, appropriately introduced 
into the picture. In the famous portrait once in the possession 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the great naturalist is represented as holding 
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a specimen in his hand ; and this, too, is his attitude in the picture 
prefixed tojthe Philosophia Botanica, which Linnaeus considered his 
best likeness. In another well-known portrait he wears the flower 
in the button-hole of his coat. Of peculiar interest to all botanists 
is this little northern plant, ‘long overlooked, depressed, lowly, 
flowering early,’ which Linnaeus first found at Lycksele, on the 29th of 
May 1732, and afterwards selected as the most appropriate species 
whereby, to transmit his name to future ages. ’ 
JoHN VAUGHAN. 
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(Coneluded) 


It is now time to consider what is the nature and degree of tho 
evidence available for the books, especially the disputed books—the 
*Avtireyoueva—of the New Testament. For it must be a wholly 
unscientific spirit that would accept a secular literature upon slight 
evidence and would reject a sacred literature in spite of stronger 
evidence. Remembering then the authorities which are held to 
accredit the writings of Greek and Latin antiquity—even the works 
of Aristotle and Tacitus (for where would the history of Greek 
philosophy be without the one, or the history of the Roman Empire 
without the other ?)—let me take, first of all, the most doubtful of 
all the books included within the Canon of the New Testament— 
viz. the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

The Bishop of Ely, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, has lately 
subjected that Epistle to a careful examination. He does not believe 
in its genuineness. Neither do I. ‘The only conclusion,’ he says, 
‘which is in accordance with the evidence, external and internal, is 
that 2 Peter is not the work of the Apostle, but is a document which 
must be assigned to the second century.’ 

But what is the evidence for the canonicity and authenticity 
of the Epistle? There is no doubt that in the fourth century the 
Epistle was recognised everywhere throughout the Christian Churches 
as St. Peter’s, except perhaps in the Syrian Church. I do not mean 
that all Christian writers of the fourth century agreed in receiving it— 
Eusebius himself declares his doubt concerning it—but it was in his 
time generally received; it was, in his own words, yvwpiuoy ois 
TodXoLs. 

In the third century the Epistle finds less attestation. It is 
not cited by any Western Patristic writer. There is good reason— 
not indeed entirely conclusive reason—drawn from a well-known 
passage of Eusebius for believing that Clement of Alexandria com- 
mented upon it, as a canonical writing, in his Hypotyposeis. Origen, 
if Eusebius is to be trusted, certainly knew of its existence and knew 
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that it purported to be a writing of St. Peter, although he speaks 
of it as ‘disputed.’ It was accepted in some Churches or by some 
Christian writers of Asia Minor, in the Egyptian Churches either in 
the third century or soon afterwards, possibly even in the Roman 
Church. More than this it would not be right to say. 

In the sub-apostolic literature—z.e. in the Christian literature of 
or just after the second century—there are two passages, one of the 
Clementine Recognitions, the other of the Acts of Peter, which contain, 
or have been regarded as containing, quotations from or allusions 
to the Second Epistle of St. Peter. It is not necessary to examine 
them here. In neither of them, unfortunately, is the text free from 
doubt. And apart from them the Epistle passes unnoticed in the 
second century. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter, then, is not admitted, even by 
sober modern critics, to be a genuine apostolic writing. Four centuries 
and a half from the date of its composition, if St. Peter was its author, 
the external evidence in its support is ample and widespread. A 
century and a half from the date of its composition there is evidence, 
but not unshakable, in its support. Yet,in default of earlier evidence, 
its authenticity cannot be said to be supported in such a manner or 
to such an extent as merits the confidence of the Church. 

But what of the testimony upon which the credit of the works of 
Aristotle or of Tacitus depends ? 

I pass from the so-called Second Petrine Epistle to the books 
which have in all the whole New Testament been the subjects of the 
longest and the fiercest controversy—lI refer to the Gospel and the three 
Epistles and the Apocalypse all traditionally associated with the 
name of St. John. How these books are interrelated ; whether they 
are or can all be writings of the same hand, and, if they are not so, 
which of them are Johannine and which are not; how many Johns 
there were among the Christians of the first and second centuries, 
and whether of these more than one were probably contributors to 
the Johannine literature as it now stands in the New Testament— 
all these are questions with which I am not specially concerned. It 
is to the evidence for this literature that my inquiry relates. 

And here, if I may begin with the Apocalypse, it is a remarkable 
fact that no book of the New Testament rests upon larger or better 
attestation. 

Zahn, indeed, has asserted that no certain trace of the Apocalypse 
occurs in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. But even if it be 
granted—and the admission is a generous one—that neither Ignatius 
nor Barnabas can be said to show an unmistakable acquaintance with 
the Apocalypse, there is abundant proof of its circulation and recogni- 
tion among the Christian Churches alike of the East and of the West as 
early as in the second half of the second century. 

’ Papias refers to it—at least if the word of the commentator Andreas, 
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bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, may be taken as true ; and Papias, 
according to Irenzus, was a pupil of St. John. 

Justin Martyr speaks of it not only as a canonical book, but as the 
work of ‘a man named John, one of the Apostles of the Christ.’ 

Melito, bishop of Sardis about 170 a.p., is stated by Eusebius to 
have written a work—perhaps a commentary—on ‘the Apocalypse 
of John,’ Sardis being one of the Seven Churches to which the Apo- 
calypse was originally sent. 

Irenzeus, writing probably some ten years later, refers to the 
Apocalypse. He cites it frequently as the writing of ‘ John,’ and he 
quotes the testimony borne to it by persons who were themselves 
acquainted with its author—such persons, we may suppose, as Poly- 
carp and Papias. 

It is natural to connect with the name of Irenzus the well-known 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons. That Letter was written 
in 177 a.p. ; it was addressed to Asia Minor, and in it the Apocalypse 
is described as ‘ Holy Scripture,’ and as such is cited as often as five 
times, once in the formula which the writers of the New Testament 
commonly apply to the canonical books, ‘that the Scripture may be 
fulfilled ’ (‘va 1) ypady mdnpob)). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes the Apocalypse freely. He speaks 
of it as ‘Scripture’ and as the work of an Apostle; more than once 
he alludes to it in the formula, ‘as John says in the Apocalypse.’ 
The time of Clement’s literary activity may be roughly said to be 
A.D. 190-203, the years during which he was head of the Catechetical 
School in Alexandria. . 

‘ At Rome,’ says Dr. Swete, the most recent English commentator 
on the Apocalypse, ‘there is some reason to think’ it ‘ was known 
even before the coming of Justin.’ It is probable—so have Lardner 
and Westcott both held—that the Shepherd of Hermas, not less in 
its language than in its imagery, betrays its author’s familiarity with 
the Apocalypse. 

The Muratorian Fragment, dating professedly from a time soon 
after the Shepherd, shows the Apocalypse of St. John—in distinction 
from the Apocalypse of St. Peter—to have been anciently recognised 
and received at Rome. 

At Carthage Tertullian makes quotations from eighteen out of 
the two-and-twenty chapters of the Apocalypse ; he calls it ‘Sorip- 
ture ’ ; he defines it as being the work of the Apostle John. 

No doubt there were Christian writers, both orthodox and heretical, 
who set themselves against the authority of the Apocalypse—eg. 
Gaius, the Roman Christian of the beginning of the third century, to 
whom Hippolytus addressed his celebrated reply ; Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, the pupil of Origen ; and still earlier Marcion and the Alogi. 
But Origen himself, and like him Cyprian, remained firm in their 
allegiance to the Johannine authorship. 
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From the time of Hippolytus the Western Church never wavered. 
All the Western lists of the canonical Scriptures contain the Apocalypse. 
The great Fathers of the West—Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Inno- 
cent—accepted it, and accepted it as being the work of St. John. 

The Eastern Church displayed more hesitation. In it the genuine- 
ness or the canonicity of the Apocalypse was an open question as 
late as the beginning of the ninth century. But even in the East 
there were famous names among its early supporters ; and slowly the 
doubts respecting it were dispelled, and the East followed the West 
in yielding a credit—which has never since been shaken—to its 
authenticity. 

In approaching the Fourth Gospel, or, as the Church has ever 
called it, the Gospel according to St. John, I am aware that I am 
entering upon difficult and dangerous ground. 

It will probably be admitted that the violence of the attacks 
upon the traditional date and origin of the Gospel is due rather to 
the plenitude of its theology or to the difficulty of harmonising it 
with the Synoptic Gospels than to any deficiency in the evidence 
sustaining it. But I have no concern with anything but the historical 
literary facts. I have to inquire simply and solely what is the evidence 
available for the Gospel, and how it compares with the evidence for 
other ancient books. , 

To me it has always been a surprise that in the long history of 
theological dispute over the Fourth Gospel no larger measure of 
support has been accorded by scholars in ancient or in modern times 
to the theory which I find to be the most satisfactory explanation of 
its character—viz. that, while it represents the teaching of St. John, 
yet it received its actual shape from the hand of one of his pupils. 
I feel no manner of doubt that the substance of the Gospel is his. 
Yet I can hardly persuade myself that he actually wrote it. But 
even Professor Drummond, whose recent book I so highly value, is 
against me, as much as Zahn, Jiilicher, Wernle, Westcott, Sanday. 

Nobody alleges that the Fourth Gospel, even if it was written 
by St. John, can be earlier than the last quarter of the first century 
4.D. Bishop Westcott thinks it may be referred with much proba- 
bility ‘to the last decennium of the first century, and even to the 
close of it.’ 

On the other hand, nobody—at least no sensible critic—doubts 
that in the last quarter of the second century four documents called 
the Gospels were received, as authentic and authoritative, by the 
Church in every part of the Christian world, and that these documents 
were the present Gospels of or according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John. If, then, St. John lived, according to the 
well-known Asiatic tradition recorded by Ireneus, ‘as late as the 
times of Trajan ’—7.e. until some time between 98 and 117 a.D., it 
follows that within three-quarters of a century of his death the testi- 
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mony to the Johannine authorship or origin of the Gospel is complete 
and conclusive. If somebody else was the author of the Gospel, it 
must have been written, published, circulated, and accepted by the 
whole Christian world as St. John’s within that period of three- 
quarters of a century. But, difficult as the hypothesis of such a 
forgery is in itself, it becomes vastly more difficult if that period of 
three-quarters of a century itself affords evidence of the belief of the 
Church in the Johannine authorship of the Gospel. 

Let me refer, then, to the sub-apostolic writers. I need take only 
the earliest among them, working, as it were, backwards towards the 
lifetime of the Apostle himself. 

Tatian was a pupil of Justin Martyr. In his Discourse to the 
Greeks the following passages of the Fourth Gospel—John i. 1, 3, 5; 
iv. 24—are explicitly cited, one of them with quite remarkable 
definiteness. The date of the Discourse is now generally placed 
somewhere between 160 and 170 a.p. 

But Tatian’s name derives its chief distinction in ecclesiastical 
history from his harmony, or, as Eusebius calls it, his ‘ compilation 
and collection’ (cvvadetdy twa cal cvvaywynyv) of the Gospels, which 
is known as the Diatessaron. Eusebius speaks of it as being ‘in the 
possession of some persons even now’—+.e. in his own day. The 
Diatessaron cannot be far removed in date from the Discourse to the 
Greeks ; it may well be a little earlier. I cannot now narrate the 
romantic circumstances in which the long-lost text of the Diatessaron 
has been lately recovered. It is enough to say, as a result of modern 
scholarship, that, at the time when the Diatessaron of Tatian was 
published, there were four canonical Gospels, and four only, known 
to the Christian Church, and one of these was the Gospel of St. John; 
in fact, his scheme of our Lord’s ministry is based on St. John. 

Justin Martyr was Tatian’s teacher. But his writings, or those of 
them which bear principally upon the Fourth Gospel—viz. his first 
Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho—were composed about 150 a.p. 
In them he frequently quotes the Memoirs or Memoirs of the Apostles 
or Memoirs Composed by the Apostles and their Followers; once, if 
the text of the passage is correct, he calls them Gospels. Nobody 
who reads Justin’s words—especially perhaps the passage about the 
avayévyno.s in Apology, i. ch. 61—can doubt the intimacy of the 
relation between his writings and the Fourth Gospel. The only ques- 
tion is whether he borrowed from the author of the Fourth Gospel 
or the author of the Fourth Gospel from him. And the obvious 
answer—the only answer which would, I think, be given in the absence 
of theological prepossession—is that, as his own pupil and as Christian 
writers earlier than his own pupil were plainly indebted alike in 
theology and in phraseology to the Fourth Gospel, so, too, was Justin 
himself. 

The Muratorian Fragment not only ingludes the Fourth Gospel, 
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but recounts the circumstances in which St. John, at the instance of 
his fellow-disciples, undertook to write it. If the generally received 
date of the Fragment be admitted, the testimony which it affords to 
the recognition of the Gospel at or soon after the middle of the second 
century becomes valuable at this point ; but I do not insist upon it, 
as the date of the Fragment is disputed. Still, upon no theory can 
the Fragment be later than the end of the second century. 

I pass to the important name of Papias. For his life and writings 
Eusebius is the sole authority. According to Eusebius, Papias was 
bishop of Hierapolis and a contemporary of Polycarp. It is probable 
that he was born between 60 and 70 a.p., and that he wrote his 
Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord—the book which Eusebius quotes 
—about 130 a.p., although Dr. Harnack would give it a somewhat 
later date. The Hzposition was a book in five volumes; and it 
is from the fourth volume that Eusebius makes the long quotation 
which is all that now remains of the book itself. The quotation 
contains a direct reference to the First Epistle of St. John. There 
is no such reference to the Gospel. But from the order in which the 
earliest witnesses and disciples of the Saviour are named, it seems 
evident that Papias recognised the authority of the Gospel. And 
the acute argument of Bishop Lightfoot in his essay upon the Silence 
of Eusebius tends to prove that Eusebius, or Papias as he is known 
from Eusebius, so far from failing to acknowledge the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel, acknowledged it too confidently to think of 
emphasising it. 

Papias, as Eusebius states upon the authority of Ireneus, was, 
like Polycarp, a disciple of St. John. In his person the evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is brought into immediate contact with the disciples 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ Himself. 

Polycarp’s name possesses a peculiar interest in the early Chris- 
tian Church owing to the relation in which he stood to St. John. He 
was bishop of Smyrna; he lived, therefore, in or near the scene of 
St. John’s ministry. Irenzus, in the letter to Florinus which Eusebius 
has preserved, speaks of Polycarp’s ‘personal intimacy with John 
and with the rest who had known the Lord.’ ‘The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord,’ he adds, ‘ were held by Polycarp, in consistency 
with the Holy Scriptures, as he received them from the eye-witnesses 
of the doctrine of salvation.’ 

But did Irenzus include the Fourth Gospel in the ‘ Holy Scrip- 
tures ’ ? 

There is no doubt that he did ; for in his great work on the Refuta- 
tion of Heresies he makes not fewer than a hundred quotations from 
the Fourth Gospel. And baaat is true of Irenzus is presumably true 
of Polycarp also." 

Alf, then, the Fourth pa was sions and known as the work 


of the Apostle John, to Polycarp, it was known to one who had been 
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the pupil of St. John himself, and who, if he suffered martyrdom, as 
M. Waddington has shown, in 155 a.p., must have been at least thirty 
years of age when St. John died. 

It should be added that Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
brief as it is, contains an indisputable quotation from 1 John iv. 2. 

I come next to Ignatius. His seven letters, if they were written 
when he was on his way to Rome, cannot be later than 116 a.p. It 
is difficult to resist the evidence of Johannine influence, and especially 
of the Fourth Gospel, in his letters to the Romans, the Magnesians, 
and the Philadelphians; and, as Ignatius was bishop of Antioch, it 
becomes clear that the Fourth Gospel was, even at that early date, 
received and recognised as canonical, and therefore as St. John’s, 
not only in and near Ephesus, but apparently throughout the Churches 
of Asia Minor. 

In conclusion, I can refer only to the Didache of The Twelve Apostles. 
The Didache must be a very early Christian document—how early I 
do not venture to decide ; it may be the most ancient writing in the 
post-apostolic literature. It contains quotations from the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. It does not contain any quotation from 
the Fourth Gospel. My own opinion respecting it is not of high 
value. It is difficult to doubt that its author was familiar, if not 
with the Fourth Gospel itself, yet at least with the Johannine teaching 
as contained in the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Harnack, I am glad to think, 
does not dispute the close relation of the Didache to the Fourth Gospel, 
at least in the matter of the Eucharist. 

In my brief exposition of the literary case for the Fourth Gospel 
I have purposely omitted (1) all the evidence derivable from heretical 
sources; (2) all such orthodox evidence as lies open to serious 
question. 

Thus the case for the Fourth Gospel is actually a good deal stronger 
than I have put it. But, as it stands, it amounts to this—that the 
Fourth Gospel, believed to be St. John’s, can be traced backwards 
by an unbroken chain of evidence, through the second Christian 
century, to the contemporaries, and pupils, and intimate friends of 
St. John himself. 

I need say no more. Or I need only ask: Is there any scholar 
who, on grounds of literary evidence, will accept the literature of 
classical antiquity, and will accept it as a whole, and yet will reject 
the Fourth Gospel ? 

It is impossible for me, and perhaps unnecessary, in this paper to 
examine the evidence for the remaining books of the New Testament— 
or even for the Epistles of St. John—with the same elaboration as 
has been applied to the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

All that I can do is to make a summary statement of the witnesses 
who may be brought forward in support of particular books. In 
making {even this I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Lardner’s 
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Credibility of the Gospel ,History—a work which, as Bishop Lightfoot 
said, needs to be supplemented, but has not been supplanted, in the 
cause of Christian Apologetics. As before, I shall work backwards, 
and I shall cite no authority before Origen—.e. none of later date 
than one whose birth falls well within the second century a.p. 

Origen then recognises ‘ four Evangelists,’ and they are St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, for he quotes them all by name. 
He refers often to the Acts of the Apostles as being the work of St. 
Luke. Nearly all St. Paul’s Epistles, and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as St. Paul’s, he cites repeatedly. He cites also ‘the Epistle ascribed 
to James,’ the First Epistles of St. Peter and St. John, the Epistle of 
St. Jude (not, however, without some doubt of its authenticity), and 
the Apocalypse, which he describes expressly as St. John’s. There 
is no quotation from 2 Peter—at least in Origen’s Greek works—or 
from 2 and 3 John. 

Tertullian, whose central date may be taken to be 210 a.p., men- 
tions four Gospels as universally received in the Christian Church of 
his time. He gives the names of the four Evangelists—Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John—and states that two of them were Apostles and 
two apostolical men. He quotes the Acts, calling it commentarium 
Iuce. The following Epistles he quotes either as ‘Paul’s’ or as 
‘the Apostle’s’—viz. Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy. 
Ephesians he quotes not as St. Paul’s, but with the description ‘another 
Epistle which we have inscribed to the Ephesians, but the heretics 
to the Laodiceans.’ Whatever be the cause, he does not refer to 
Philemon. Perhaps that Epistle, owing to its brevity or to the 
speciality of its subject, may have afforded him no material for 
quotation. He quotes the Hebrews, and ascribes it to Barnabas. 
He quotes, too, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Apocalypse, and the Apocalypse 
he regards as having been written by the Apostle and Evangelist 
St. John. On the other hand, his writings reveal no knowledge of 
the Epistle of St. James or of 2 Peter, or of 2 and 3 John. But 
Lardner seems hardly to exaggerate when he conclude® his scrutiny 
of Tertullian’s writings in the words : 

There are perhaps more and larger quotations of the small volume of the 
New Testament in that one Christian author than of all the works of Cicero, 


though of so uncommon excellence for thought and style, in the writers of all 
characters for several ages. 


In passing to Clement of Alexandria I cite an authority whose 
remaining works are believed to have been composed in the last 
decade of the second century a.p. 

In his extant writings he often quotes the four Gospels, and quotes 
them by the names of the Evangelists. He mentions Romans, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 1 and 
2 Timothy, Titus, and Hebrews all expressly as writings of St. Paul. 
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Philippians and 2 Thessalonians he names as writings of ‘ the Apostle’ 
or ‘the Apostle of the Lord.’ Like Tertullian, he omits Philemon, 
probably for the same reason. Nor does he make any certain refer- 
ence to the Epistle of St. James. He quotes 1 Peter as St. Peter’s 
and 1 John as St. John’s by name. He does not quote 2 Peter or 
2 and 3 John, although it seems that he recognised more Epistles of 
St. John than one. The Epistle of St. Jude he cites expressly as 
the work of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle 
St. John. 

I do not add the emphatic statement of Eusebius as to Clement’s 
recognition of ‘all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting those that 
are contradicted.’ 

The testimony of Irenzwus goes back to a still earlier date, possibly 
to 178 a.p. He recognises in many passages the four Gospels, and 
the Evangelists as the authors of them. He recognises the Acts as 
canonical, and attributes it to St. Luke. All the Epistles of St. Paul, 
except Philemon, he quotes again and again. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews he knew, but he did not feel sure that it was St. Paul’s. 
He recognises also James, 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John; the Apocalypse 
he cites frequently as ‘the Revelation of John, the disciple of the 
Lord.’ Only 2 Peter, 3 John, and Jude he does not acknowledge— 
or at least he does not quote. 

Justin Martyr carries the chain of evidence back to 150 a.p. or 
even earlier. His relation to the author of the Fourth Gospel has 
been already considered. The other three Gospels he quotes freely, 
but St. Matthew and St. Luke more.often than St. Mark. In his 
two Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho there occur passages 
which evince by their language his familiarity with;Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Hebrews. The Apocalypse he 
describes as written by ‘a man from among us, by name John, one 
of the Apostles of Christ.’ 

Of Polycarp and Ignatius I have already spoken. Their names, 
or their extant writings, belong to the early days of the second century. 

Polycarp shows knowledge of 1 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians. 
All these he quotes. There are also in his writings coincidences of 
language with St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, 1 Timothy, 1 Peter, and 1 John. 

Ignatius, even in the shorter recension of his Epistles, quotes 
Ephesians, and refers to St. Matthew, Romans, 1 Corinthians, and, 
strangely enough, Philemon. 

St. Clement’s Epistle belongs to the first century; and in it he 
quotes 1 Corinthians, and by coincidences of language exhibits is 
acquaintance with St. Matthew, St. Luke, Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Hebrews, James, and 1 Peter. 

Finally, the Didache offers some instructive evidence. Whether the 
rather late date which Dr. Harnack assigns to it—140-168 a.p.—be 
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accepted or not, his critical analysis of its contents remains important. 
He holds that by ro evayyédov or Td evayyéduov Tod Kupiov the 
author meant a written document, well known in the Churches. Of 
twenty-three passages which he tabulates he traces seventeen to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. Ten of these seventeen justify the assump- 
tion that the author possessed the text of St. Matthew in its present 
form. 

The Didache by its contents presupposes not only St. Matthew's 
Gospel, but that Gospel as to some extent enriched by St. Luke’s. 
Curiously enough—for the fact may throw some doubt upon one of 
the best established results of modern scholarship—it exhibits no 
point of immediate contact with St. Mark’s Gospel. 

In the Didache there’is no evidence of familiarity, according to 
Harnack, with St. John’s Gospel as a written document. But there 
is ample evidence that the writer had moved in the Christian circle 
from which emanated some of the most striking passages of the 
Gospel. In the whole conception of the Eucharist, and especially of 
the Lord’s petitions connected with its institution, the Fourth Gospel 
and the Didache are at one. And, apart from these coincidences of 
matter, Harnack enumerates and examines as many as twelve parallels 
of language between the Gospel and the Didache. 

In bringing this long paper to a close, let me recapitulate the 
argument which runs through it. 

I claim that the New Testament, as an ancient writing, should be 
treated like any other ancient book. If it is so treated, then whatever 
canons of evidence are sufficient for the authenticity of classical 
literature are sufficient for that of the books of the New Testament. 
It is unscientific to make demands of evidence for one part of ancient 
literature which are not made for another part. No evidence for 
or against ancient literature is nearly so satisfactory as external 
evidence ; and the external evidence in behalf of all the books of the 
New Testament, except perhaps the Epistle to Philemon (where the 
deficiency of evidence is easily intelligible) and the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter, exceeds, and in many instances vastly exceeds, the 
corresponding evidence which can be adduced for the great mass of 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. 


J. E. C. WELLpon. 
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WHAT I LEARNT AT THE SALON 
D'AUTOMNE 


Tue Autumn Salon,‘relying too much at the beginning on the extrava- 
gance of some of its performances, is distinguished to-day by the variety 
and the high worth of its aims. Its exhibition, held in the vast and 
gay and stately chambers of the Grand Palais, is of necessity so large 
that it is quite impossible to exact from all contributors an exalted 
standard of quality, and therefore no small part of the show consists 
of Art popularised, of Art vulgarised, of ideas appropriated and diffused 
—of the application by hands comparatively unskilled of conven- 
tions of which the utility and beauty were discovered by gifted men. 
Imitativeness is one of the characteristics of this modern exhibition, 
as it is of all exhibitions which are large. But another characteristic— 
and at the beginning especially—was an originality sometimes natural 
and spontaneous, sometimes determined, deliberate, and artificial. 
Here then was the place both for freshness and for extravagance— 
here much more than at either of the Salons of May—the older official, 
‘Les Artistes Frangais’ ; the newer, the ‘Société Nationale.’ There 
was—there is to-day even—much to avoid ; there is also something 
to seek. Yet when I spoke of the ‘ variety ’ and of the ‘ high worth’ 
of the Autumn Salon’s aims, it was not exclusively, nor even chiefly, 
of recent successful experiment that I was thinking. 

I was thinking of the variety secured by the inclusion, in each 
annual show, of a collection supposed to be representative of some 
real Master of a Past never remote—of a Past not so far from us but 
that it may be felt as an inspiration now. Last year, for instance, 
there was a gallery devoted to Courbet—Courbet, that man of supple 
and sound talent, who so surprisingly reconciled a certain conservatism 
with a certain initiative : Courbet, so bold and yet so charged with 
the traditions that in much of his work he went back, not to Rousseau 
or Constable, but to the great Seventeenth Century—to Ruysdael with 
his stream and torrent, his dark-grey rock and his skies, now quiet, 
now storm-driven. Very much of Courbet’s landscape, of the valley 
of the Doubs, of his own native place, Ornans, of the ravines and 
steep hillsides that press crushingly on Besangon, owns that influence 
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of an Art now Classic—finds its conventions to be a not unacceptable 
and a not inconvenient formula for the expression of observation 
independent and fresh. And Courbet’s work, in each one of its 
different phases, has been recognised, none the less, as itself the 
inspirer of much that is most frank and fearless in the work of To-day. 

This year, that part of the Autumn Salon which offers the interest 
of retrospect, and brings before us, en bloc to some extent—in notable 
groups, at all events—the work of this or that man whom death or 
cessation of labour has not sufficed to extinguish, is concerned with 
the due exhibition in measure larger or more restricted—and the 
measure varies extremely—of the work of, say, six personalities, of 
all of whomit may not be declared that they are great. Greatness—if 
greatness means genius—belongs to twoor three. The rest have mostly 
a charming and flexible talent, whose reputation—whose hold on the 
public, on the public of connoisseurs at the least—this exhibition 
enhances. 

Yet there is one artist—a painter, Cézanne—who suffers vastly by 
the completeness of his display. Cézanne, an Impressionist, a few 
of whose Still-life pieces are hardly less than masterly specimens of 
# method as much his own as Chardin’s was Chardin’s, or as Ribot’s 
was Ribot’s, makes indiscreet revelation of failure after failure, fatal 
absolutely to the extension or the continuance of his fame. Not 
without a colourist’s temperament—not without, as I have stated 
already, some characteristics original and valuable—Cézanne was for 
most of his efforts unequipped ; and in most of his experiments he was 
ineffective. Those who, knowing what was his work, have yet main- 
tained that he was a master, have received a rebuff. Rude justice 
has had to be administered : albeit regretfully as regards the painter 
and those whom he leaves behind. But Cézanne—worthy in his per- 
sonality, interesting, even satisfactory in just a little of his labour—is 
the exception. The rest whom it has been endeavoured to represent 
at the Autumn Salon will all assuredly more or less gain in position 
by this opportunity given us of greater, more intimate knowledge of 
their labours—of that work which is their truer and their more lasting 
selves. 

One great sculptor was selected for representation. It was that 
profound and energetic artist, Carpeaux. People who know anything 
about French Sculpture know how widely its history has differed 
from that of English, and know that its distinguished place in the Art 
of the world is one due not wholly (though due in part) to quality of 
achievement : due, also, beyond a doubt, to the permanence of its 
traditions, to the unbroken succession of important, learned, and quite 
individual craftsmen—from Jean Gougon, of the Fontaine des Inno- 
centes, to Pigalle, Falconnet, Clodion, Houdin : nay, to Carpeaux of 
yesterday—Carpeaux of the Second Empire—and to Dubois, Alfred 
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Boucher, Idrac, Rodin, Théodore Riviére, a dozen others, all more 
or less of our time. 

I have slipt in Rodin’s name with the rest, a little mischievously— 
I have denied him the place British Youth of the moment would give 
him—the place ‘ at the top of the bill.’ I have done it, of course, 
with a purpose; because, while I recognise the extent of Rodin’s 


, accomplishment, his force, his fearlessness, his naturalism, the serious- 


ness of his talent—in his middle time especially—I am constrained to 
think that at bottom nothing is more foolish than that undue ex- 
tolling of him with which the ‘ perfervid Scot’ and the ill-informed 
Englishman carry on the self-satisfied error of a garish admirer of 
many extravagant things—the late Mr. Henley, emphatic, but 
scarcely infallible. The fact is, cheap, sensational, second-rate 
Journalism s’est emparé—there is no other phrase—s’est emparé of 
poor Monsieur Rodin. On the shoulders of second-rate, cheap, sensa- 
tional Journalism it has been the fate of M. Rodin to be lifted, 
temporarily, to the skies. Meantime, in England at least, Carpeaux 
has been forgotten, or has remained unknown, and the quite gifted 
depictor of huge naked gentlemen ‘thinking’ '—of admirably- 
modelled women tumbling over each other in epileptic violence—is 
accepted by judgments disastrously superficial as the one great 
sculptor produced in recent years, by that France—forsooth—in which 
artistic creation gushes from never-failing, irrepressible springs. Paris, 
of course, has not learnt so to ignore her Carpeaux—endowed as she 
is with the wild Dance in the Place de l’Opéra; with the work at 
the Pavillon de Flore ; with the noble fountain, The Four Quarters of 
the Globe, at the head of a quiet avenue in her stateliest garden. 

And now the Salon d’Automne has allowed us further acquaint- 
ance with this impulsive, yet ordered, this potent and graceful genius. 
It has shown us, in ‘ the round,’ reproductions, schemes ; it has shown 
us, on paper, drawings. The drawings are generally memoranda— 
memoranda or first thoughts. They have sensitiveness—a suggestion 
of charm. They are competent—answer their purpose. But I must 
ask leave to consider them less attractive in themselves—less self- 
sufficing, less decorative—than certain drawings I know of by Carrier- 
Belleuse, another of the Second Empire’s distinguished sculptors. 
They—with a few exceptions, such as the wonderful heads of children— 
are no fresh revelation, no complete confirmation even, of Carpeaux’s 
talent. They are wholly unlike, in this respect, the drawings of our 
great English sculptor of the Wellington monument and of a chimney- 
piece at Dorchester House: the sculptor, Alfred Stevens. But then 
there is absolutely no master of the Italian or of the French Renaissance 
against whose work the drawings of Alfred Stevens may not quite 
safely be set. 

Where the appeal to us of Carpeaux is strengthened, certainly, is 


! Le Penseur. 
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in the exhibition of several ébauches never carried to completion, and 
where it is strengthened most of all is in the opportunity given for 
renewing acquaintance with work like the bust of Dumas the younger, 
so impressed with his keenness of observation, his colossal sound sense, 
his courage, his goodness of nature ; better still, the admirable monu- 
ment to Watteau, which has the best of Eighteenth Century grace ; 
the monument for Watteau’s birthplace, Valenciennes, which was 
Carpeaux’s birthplace too. Then there are portrait-busts, hardly less 
amazingly excellent than the Dumas, of the painter Gérome with all his 
finesse, his kindness, his saddish satire, and of ?Amiral Tréhouart, 
a great Breton sailor, pourtrayed with what energy, character, truth! 
There is a delightful ‘ project’ for a representation of the Prince 
Imperial, a winning little figure, in knickerbockers—the boy’s hand 
laid gently on a dog’s head. I am not sure whether there have been 
seen before La Confidence—two figures drawn together by the besoin 
de sépancher—and Venus making Love Captive, with its powerful 
movement of seduction—a force, because a charm, irresistible and 


entrainant. 
I have spoken incidentally of our English sculptor, Alfred Stevens. 


The other Alfred Stevens—Stevens, the fine painter, a man of Belgian 
birth, but of Parisian practice—was represented (in the Belgian 
section of the Salon, somehow) by half-a-dozen pictures, chosen most 
carefully, and the existence of which, had Stevens painted not one 


other stroke, would have amply justified a reputation which, never- 
theless, since quantity counts, they might not have actually made. It 
is but rather recently that Mr. A. G. Temple—working diligently and 
successfully for the City—obtained for the Guildhall, in, of course, a 
temporary Show, adequate representation of this painter’s art. It is 
a very subtle art, exercising itself often, and with fearless veracity, 
upon themes whose selection and whose habitual treatment is a little 
apt to suggest vulgarity—or, at the very least, the taste of the bourgeois. 
Well-to-do interiors, characteristic interiors, of the time of the Second 
Empire. At first perhaps their mere imitativeness—of the objects— 
strikes one. Later, one is engaged by their masterly attainment and 
disposition of colour ; and, latest, one realises the delicate truth with 
which people by no means always attractive have been pourtrayed. 
Subtle certainly was Alfred Stevens, and on lines on which it is so 
much easier to be garish. Whistler—whose avowed admirations were 
not too numerous, but were those of a connoisseur rather than of a 
painter, since amongst them was included work having no visible 
affinity with his own—Whistler admired Stevens, as he admired 
Charles Keene. I remember he once wrote me a letter in which he 
carefully and cordially sounded the praises of both. Well, at the 
Grand Palais—quite as much as at the Guildhall—Alfred Stevens, the 
painter, was represented by masterpieces. A masterpiece more than 
ever seemed the Luxembourg’s possession, Chant Passionné, brought 
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over from the other side of the Seine. The Remember, a warm-haired 
young woman in an armchair, has the utmost finesse of expression; 
the expression in Van der Meer’s Smiling Girl, with the soldier, scarcely 
goes beyond it. The solicitous young woman, in black, is extra- 
ordinarily good in L’Inde a Paris. It is Indian treasures that are 
exciting curiosity. And from the collection of M. Lequime, of Brussels, 
is Tricoteuse (or La Dame en Gris), a lady seated, and seen in profile, 
It is almost a monochrome. Ii is very lightly painted, and is of 
supreme delicacy of manipulation and hue. 

The Salon d’Automne reminded, though it did not for the first 
time inform us, of the presence, rather recently, amongst French 
artists, of two women of singular skill. I mean Berthe Morisot and 
Eva Gonzalés. Both of them were influenced by Edouard Manet; 
both understood and admired him at a time when the author of 
l' Olympia and of Le Bon Bock was the object of bourgeovs execration, 
Berthe Morisot, from being a friend, became by marriage a kins- 
woman of the painter whom in her visions of the coast she most 
resembles. The ‘decorative beauty’ of Eva Gonzalés, and Manet’s 
interest in her, made this second woman artist the theme of a remark. 
able portrait. Individuality did not desert either of these ladies, 
Each, while her works bear evidence as to who was her example and 
master, was of talent delicately personal, and neither fell for a moment 
into what is now the average woman painter’s habitual mistake, the 
mistake of endeavouring to overcome the characteristics of her sex— 
the mistake of really asserting her sex, or rather of unwittingly betray- 
ing its fashionable weakness, by the adoption of a style extra-mannish, 
aggressive, and brutal. Madame Berthe Morisot especially was above 
this pretension. To a grace that may be a woman’s always, she added 
@ grace and an inspiration that is of the Eighteenth Century. In such 
delightful pieces as Le Lever, La Psyché, Plage de Fécamp, Le Quai, 
and Intérieur (Madame de Ganay’s) she found the way of uniting, 
quite inextricably, elegance and truth. 

It was a pleasure to see, at the Salon d’Automne, that which at 
this very moment we are about to see in London: a representation 
adequate, full, and exhaustive, of the brilliant etched work of our 
veteran Master of Etching—Seymour Haden. In France, between 
forty,and fifty years ago, were issued some of the earlier of Seymour 
Haden’s prints. ‘Etudes 4 l’Eau-forte’ was the name that series 
bore. Since then the attention of French amateurs has been engaged 
by many another manifestation of personality in an art one of whose 
greatest recommendations it is that to the expression of personality 
it does so specially lend itself. And, to speak of very recent years 
only, the amateur has had placed before him the so different attrac- 
tions of Zorn and Steinlen, Helleu and Eugéne Béjot. For myself, 
I could discourse quite willingly, at length, of the virtues of these 
artists—of their characteristics—but they were not at the Autumn 
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Salon; and even had they been at the Autumn Salon they would, 
Jam certain, have asked nothing better than to stand aside for the 
time—not displaying themselves, but busy in proffering homage to 
Seymour Haden’s masculine and prolific talent. His is a great manner, 
and his a noble vision, and the ensemble of his Work appeals to the 
student even more strongly than any individua: examples of it. 

A last paragraph or sol am bound to reserve—and it is indeed but 
little—for mention of a few striking, eminently notable things which 
the Salon d’Automne had gathered from amidst work only just accom- 
plished. And, first, there were José-Maria Sert’s decorations—panel 
on panel wrought by this most able Spanish artist for the adornment 
of the Cathedral of Vich, in his native land. Inspired by the energetic 
design of the later Renaissance, they come, in energy and impulse, 
only after the labour of the time that suggested them—the time 
with which they have affinity—and, energy and impulse being their 
qualities, it is impossible they can be merely imitative. 

Itis characteristic of our day that another fine decoration—a com- 
position vast and manly: figures, wind-buffeted, on a long stretching 
coast—should, on investigation, be found destined for the adornment 
of a seaside hotel. The Hotel de ’Epée at Quimper, in furthest 
Brittany, is to receive this evidence of Julien Lemordant’s art. Of 
good Portraiture the Autumn Salon contained exceedingly little ; 
but I admired the illumination and character in Walter Sickert’s 
Man ina Melon Hat. Georges d’Espagnat’s Still Life has always 
its fascination. Albert André’s is not less typical of the best modern 
vision and modern method. And with what dignity he has given 
us, in his Hn Provence, that ‘landscape of the South which, unless 
it is represented with dignity, is not represented, or even suggested, 
at all! In Promenade the slight touch of Martinez Ramos has 
not prevented his attainment of beautiful colour; and La Modiste 
of Mademoiselle Langweil has a gesture of rare refinement and 
truth. Madame Delvolvé Carriére and M. Jacques Drésa—the one 
vague, graceful, decorative ; the other incisive, courageous, boldly 
pictorial—show us that there are other and further ways of Flower 
Painting than we in England suspect, notwithstanding the knowledge 
we have of Van Aelst and Fantin, of Diaz and Vollon, of Clausen and 
Francis James. But Monsieur Drésa’s Still Life does not confine 
itself to flowers: It includes a mantelpiece with white vasés and 
silver candlesticks reflected in a mirror; and his deep-red roses 
—purplish roses—are in a sowpiére bleue, with the glow of a sapphire. 
It is not always by what is called pure water-colour that Drésa 
obtains his effects, so delicate and rich. Nothing that helps comes 
amiss to him, and the restraint is that only which a taste rightly 
fastidious is sure to provide. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM 


A REPLY TO MR. HAROLD COX 


In considering questions of national defence nothing is more remark. 
able than the importance which is habitually attached in England to 
amateur rather than to expert opinion, and it is scarcely an exagger- 
ation to say that the views of an ordinary civilian, should he happen 
to be a Member of Parliament, apparently carry more weight in many 
quarters than those of men who have reached the highest eminence 
either in the naval or military professions. It is true that should 
Lord Wolseley or Lord Roberts, or any other distinguished officer, 
express approval of any proposals brought forward by the Government 
of the day, that approval will be enthusiastically quoted and utilised 
for all that it is worth. Lord Roberts, for instance, was cited in 
support of the Brodrick army reform scheme as the greatest soldier of 
the age. Should, however, the ‘ greatest soldier of the age,’ or any 
other distinguished officer, presume to express dissatisfaction, his 
opinion will be politely but firmly ignored both by Government and 
by Parliament, and he will be treated with about the same amount of 
respect as would be accorded to any obscure ex-major of Volunteers. 

With a correct appreciation of this curious phenomenon, the 
National Service League recently organised a committee of inquiry 
into the Swiss military system, consisting almost entirely of civilians, 
with the object of ascertaining whether that system appeared to be 
applicable to our own requirements; and one of its members was 
Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., whose views on this question were set 
forth in an article which appeared in the October number of this 
Review. Mr. Cox would in all probability be the first person to 
disclaim any authority as a military critic; but as has been already 
pointed out, he will now undoubtedly take rank amongst the prophets, 
and it may therefore, perhaps, be permissible for another amateur, 
who also took part in the inquiry, to give reasons for disagreeing with 
his conclusions. 

These conclusions are arrived at by the usual process, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that an ardent Individualist should have an 
invincible objection to any system of compulsory home defence on 
the lines proposed by the National Service League. We are by this 
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time only too familiar with the arguments habitually employed by 
official and non-official defenders of the voluntary system, which are 
so obligingly furnished to them by the Blue Water school and by those 
who claim that no one should ever be compelled to do anything. 
As however the Swiss militia system in the opinion of many persons 
offers the best model for our imitation, it is worth while to examine 
the reasons why an able public man considers it totally inapplicable 
to our requirements. 

Briefly stated, the arguments against the adoption of the Swiss 
system are as follows : 

England is an island, and therefore does not require a large number 
of soldiers, even if they could be cheaply obtained. 

For centuries we have not been invaded: why therefore should 
there be any anxiety as to the future ? 

Since Great Britain contains a vast population which is absolutely 
dependent not only upon foreign food but upon external commerce, 
any interruption of the latter would render invasion unnecessary. 

Should, however, any Power indulge in the luxury of a raid, we 
know that the raiding force cannot exceed 10,000 men. The 10,000 
men would be promptly dealt with by the regular army, which would 
not be permitted to leave the country while the possibility of a raid 
existed. A compulsorily raised militia is therefore unnecessary. 

Assuming that the adoption of the Swiss system would provide 
us with the expansion which it is alleged that we require, it would 
be useless, because we do not desire to fight anyone. 

The colonies, if protected at all, must be protected by the Navy. 
In the case of an invasion of India, we must pay liberally those who 
will undertake to fight for us. 

The South African war was carried to a conclusion without the 
aid of any system of compulsion. 

It would be absurd to train men at all if they are at liberty to refuse 
to go on foreign service. 

Universal training is wasteful and expensive; its moral and 
physical advantages are misleading; and, lastly, it is a great mistake 
to assume that military service is a duty which a man owes to his 
country, that duty being sufficiently and adequately discharged by 
leading a respectable life and loyally paying the taxes imposed upon 
him. 


From these expressions of opinion it will be seen that Mr. Cox 
is a fervent disciple of the Blue Water school who has left his teachers 
toiling hopelessly in the rear, and it is somewhat difficult to understand 
why he tolerates the existence of the auxiliary forces at all, since he 
clearly considers that money and ships are more important than man- 
power. 

The most inexperienced amateur, however, will probably be able 
to detect the weakness of the above reasoning. Thus, as a specimen 
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of fallacious argument is found the surprising statement that we 
should not venture to send regular troops out of the country during a 
war until we had made ourselves secure at sea ; consequently not only 
the freedom of the navy, but that of the regular army would be 
compromised from the very beginning, owing to the fact that we have 
no reliable force at home which would enable both to carry out their 
proper duties. Moreover, this ignores the contingency (generally 
alluded to with scorn as the Black Treachery theory) that while we 
were at war with one Power, and had sent away our regular army with 
the permission of our Blue Water authorities, another Power might 
attack us, tempted by the non-existence of that national army, the 
necessity of which is denied. 

It is contended that whereas Switzerland, a country surrounded 
by great Continental Powers, has produced an admirable militia on a 
compulsory basis, England, surrounded by the sea, cannot be expected 
to produce a similar force. England, it is said, being an island, requires 
only anavy and astanding army. As the military correspondent of the 
Times has recently remarked, it is apparently necessary to reiterate 
once a week that the British Empire is not insular; and the National 
Service League consequently maintains that a great national militia is 
necessary as well, in order to free the navy for its real task and also 
the regular army for the duties for which it exists. The freedom of 
the navy would thus be secured by the guarantee against the possibility 
of a successful invasion during its temporary absence from home waters. 
The army would be freed to perform its proper task, first by relieving 
it entirely during war of the duty of home defence, and secondly by 
giving it the power of expansion by voluntary effort in a great emer- 
gency, which has been declared to be the fundamental need of our 
military system. Mr. Cox and his friends, however, maintain : first, 
that invasions can be rendered effectually impossible by the navy 
alone, and, secondly, that there would be no need to invade us, because 
we should be paralysed by the ruin of our commerce and by the fear of 
starvation. The first assertion is apparently based upon a speech 
made by Mr. Balfour in 1905, the effect of which was so singularly 
unfortunate that responsible politicians have since endeavoured to 
dissociate themselves from the opinions which he expressed. It will 
be sufficient to observe that we can never hope to secure again such 
supremacy at sea as we possessed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the British navy was superior to the combined forces 
of all Europe, and when, in spite of that supremacy, the enormous 
demands upon our naval resources left the Channel comparatively 
unprotected. If the doctrine were correct that an oversea invasion 
in the face of a hostile navy is an impossibility, the Japanese fleet 
would presumably still be lying off Port Arthur. 

As regards the second point, it may:reasonably be assumed that any 
nation which had succeeded in getting us into difficulties would 
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endeavour to bring the struggle to an end as soon as possible. How- 
ever much our commerce might be interrupted, it would hardly be 
within the capacity of any Power or Powers to blockade all our ports 
effectually, and an invasion would be the natural conclusion. 

With regard to the question of expense, which figures so largely 
amongst the objections to any form of compulsory home service 
in this country, it is advisable to allude to Mr. Cox’s use of the figures 
which he quotes from Lieut.-Col. Delmé Radcliffe’s lecture on the 
Swiss militia system to the members of the British Committee of 
Inquiry, as it is on a misconception of the meaning of these figures 
that some of the fallacies are based. Having been present myself, 
I can state that the figures quoted were merely given in order to 
enable the members of the Committee to realise, by a simple pro- 
portional statement, the extent of the effort which the Swiss make 
for the defence of their country. The figures represent what the 
strength and the cost of a similar militia would be in England if the 
British resources all went to the militia, and if all men remained 
liable for duty up to the age of fifty. The National Service League 
has never advocated taking more than the 130,000 (approximately) 
men of the military age who would be left available after the needs 
of the navy, the regular army, and the mercantile marine had been 
supplied, and the inevitable physical rejections had been effected. 
Assuming these men to be trained on the Swiss model, we should 
therefore shortly possess a militia able to face any enemy, and, as an 
admirer of our voluntary system recently confessed, ‘ It is startling 
enough to remember that on the Swiss system we could attain our 
million men standard for a militia army at an annual cost of just over 
4,000,000/., which is about the present cost of the 350,000 men in our 
auxiliary army.’ Lest the prospect of a militia numbering a million 
men should appear too alarming to those who picture England trans- 
formed into a military camp, it may be as well to explain that even 
under the new Swiss military law, which proposes to augment the 
period of training, all that is aimed at is a total average training for 
each man of 164 days spread over eight years of his life, of which 
at least seventy days are occupied by the recruits’ course. 

The argument that it would be a waste of money to maintain 
a large force of men who might refuse to go abroad in a time of emer- 
gency is hardly complimentary to the national character, and deserves © 
to rank with the late Lord Salisbury’s celebrated statement at the 
time of the Boer war, that he understood that thousands of young 
Englishmen meditated flight from the country in fear that the militia 
ballot was about to be revived. Experience fortunately does not 
corroborate this opinion, but shows that it is not want of enterprise, 
but want of military knowledge that deters Englishmen from volun- 
teering in time of war. According to the Times History of the war, 
‘Of the militia and yeomanry one man in five, of the volunteers one 
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man in fifteen, and of the untrained and unorganised bulk of the male 
population of fighting age about one in a thousand came forward in 
the emergency.’ These figures, so far as I am aware, have never 
been effectually controverted, and we may therefore reasonably infer 
that the voluntary reserve which we shall have to rely on in great 
emergencies will vary directly with the numerical strength and degree 
of training of the national defence force in this country. 

The view that universal training is wasteful, unduly expensive, 
and morally pernicious has been so frequently disputed with success 
that there'is no occasion to undertake its defence here. The British 
members of the Committee of Inquiry, after much diligent scrutiny, 
were unable to discover that it was even unpopular in Switzerland, 
and public opinion with respect to it may be gauged by the frequently 
expressed assertion that the military system was so beneficial in every 
sense that if it was to disappear something would have to be invented 
to take its place. 

As regards the object-lesson of the Boer war, which Mr. Cox 
apparently contemplates with so much satisfaction, those who advocate 
universal training have some ground for the belief that the want 
of it not only protracted but actually helped to provoke the struggle. 
Lord Milner, for instance, who cannot be absolutely ignored in this 
connexion, has never concealed his opinion that if we had been in 
possession of the Swiss militia system the Boers would never have 
ventured to make war upon us at all. 

One other argument is so remarkable as to require some notice. 


The real national service [writes this original theorist] is the honourable 
fulfilment of the daily round, the common task. It is the duty of every man to 
contribute to his country’s resources and to his country’s happiness by giving 
honest work in return for the pay he receives, by cheerfully discharging his 
obligations to his family and to his neighbours, and by loyally paying the taxes 
legally imposed upon him. When this conception of civic duty has become part 
of the life of our people, we shall have no reason to fear for our country’s future, 
even though most of us may still be awkward in handling a rifle. 





It is indeed amazing to find a politician noted for ability and 
independence so incapable of realising practical issues, and it would 
be more in harmony with the vital points at issue if some attempt 
were made to show from history that nations could defend themselves 
by the method advocated. Mr. Cox’s theory that a country can be 
successfully defended by the punctual payment of rates and taxes 
and by the citizen’s pursuance of a blameless domestic life may 
commend itself to those persons who believe in getting their duty 
done for them by others, but it is not likely to convince anyone else. 
If, instead of piling up armaments, nations could convince each other 
that they were so virtuous that an attack upon them would be a 
hopeless undertaking, the common gain would no doubt be immense. 
Unfortunately, nearly every civilised or even semi-civilised State 
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appears to consider that the best security for its existence consists 
in the enforcement of the principle of universal and individual respon- 
sibility, nor do successive Hague Conferences seem to weaken this 
belief in the smallest degree. 

But perhaps the best reply to the assertion that the Swiss system 
is unsuited to our needs is that Mr. Haldane’s much-advertised terri- 
torial army scheme is nothing but a belated and half-hearted attempt 
at imitation, with county associations clothed with sham powers and 
imposing sham penalties in the place of Cantonal authorities exercising 
real powers and disposing of the whole able-bodied male population. 
Shams are dear to many people, and if one sham can be greater than 
another it is the pretence that two systems are alike when one fails to 
contain the essential principle of the other. The basis and essential 
principle of the Swiss system is universal liability; the one thing 
which was constantly impressed upon the English visitors by almost 
every Swiss with whom they came in contact was that without com- 
pulsion it would be absolutely unworkable, and until this elementary 
fact is recognised the grandiloquent language habitually used by 
British ministers about the necessity for creating a nation in arms is 
futile and insincere. 

NEWTON. 
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MR. SHAW’S PREFACES 


Mr. BERNARD SHAw’s habit of addressing himself to the public through 
the stage has confined the criticism of his work to a comparatively 
narrow circle. He speaks to politicians and men of affairs and the 
reply comes from theatrical critics, who, quite properly from their 
own point of view, address themselves to his stage effects and to the 
performances of the actors and actresses who present his characters 
to the playgoer. He publishes his plays with his own comments 
and Introductions, but these also are passed over to the theatrical 
departments of the newspapers and laid under contribution for what 
is called a ‘ dramatic causerie.’ The politicians and the men of affairs 
meanwhile refuse to acknowledge so indirect a method of assault. 
They are not touchés, as the fencers say. It will be time for them 
to take notice when Mr. Shaw writes letters to the Times, as, by the 
way, he is beginning to do. In the meantime the serious public, 
which thought him a rather dangerous man when he wrote Fabian 
pamphlets, treats him indulgently as an entertainer when he writes 
satirical plays. 

Herein, perhaps, the serious public is wise, for it is a desperate 
business getting into controversy with Mr. Shaw. Whether he is right 
or wrong, he is always at least ten times as clever as his opponent, and 
his method has that supreme art which makes you seem dull-witted 
if you dwell heavily on any one point, and leaves all the advantage to 
him if you do not deal seriously with his argument as a whole. Yet 
the politician who has been dumb before the plays does feel something 
rise within him at the Prefaces to the Plays, especially those which 
appear in the volume containing John Bull’s Other Island and Major 
Barbara (Constable and Co.). He could watch Broadbent with as 
much amusement as a man may take a laugh at his own expense so 
long as Broadbent remained a person in a play, but when Broadbent is 
brought down from the stage and paraded by his author as the typically 
serious Englishman, there is no longer any reason why he should 
sit, like Rossini, ‘ patient in the stalls.’ The average non-political 
man is also concerned in the affair. When Major Barbara was flung 
at him as a kind of raw slice of life with a ‘ make-what-you-will-of-it’ 
air on the part of the author, he could take it in the same spirit and 
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treat it as an interesting puzzle, but when Andrew Undershaft is 
declared to be ‘intellectually and spiritually as well as practically 
conscious of an irresistible natural truth,’ the thing must be faced, 
even if his slow wits have to be pitted against the amazingly supple 
intelligence of Mr. Shaw. | 

And amazingly supple it is beyond all question. For a particular 
kind of skill in the use of language one hardly knows where to look 
for Mr. Shaw’s equal in English literature. His style combines 
finesse with an appearance of straightforward vehemence as no other 
writing I can think of. Some men conceal platitudes in obscure 
language, but Mr. Shaw conveys intangible shades of meaning in 
words of the most perfect lucidity, and his argument is never simpler 
or seemingly more self-evident than when he is bent on inverting a 
common opinion. Like the executioner in the Arabian Nights, he 
can cut off your head and leave you unconscious of the fact, till you 
sneeze and it rolls on the floor. And the worst of it is that there is 
no possibility of displaying any similar dexterity, or any dexterity 
at all, in the defence of the position that he assails. It is at best a 
plodding business, which compels you at every turn to plead solemnly 
for the commonplace. No one who cares to be thought clever will 
ever engage with Mr. Shaw on those terms. The advantage is too 
fatally on his side. Hence the silence which the present writer is 
rash enough to break in upon. 

What in general strikes one after reading the Preface for Politicians 
which is appended to John Bull’s Other Island? Not, I think, that 
Mr. Shaw is paradoxical, though of course to the less nimble-witted 
he seems that, but that he so often spoils one good paradox by his 
effort to balance it with another. It is, for instance, quite a good 
paradox, though not a new one, to present John Bull as an ‘ hysterical, 
nonsense-crammed, fact-proof votary of silly enthusiasms,’ instead 
of as the solid, sober, matter-of-fact, shop-keeping man of business 
that he supposes himself to be. But it is not a good paradox—it 
is scarcely even a plausible one—to present the Irishman as ‘ every- 
where standing clear-headed, sane, hardily callous to the boyish 
sentimentalities, susceptibilities, and credulities that make the 
Englishman the dupe of every charlatan and the idolator ot every 
numskull,’ and still less to present Ireland as ‘the only spot on 
earth which still produces the ideal Englishman of history.” We 
can applaud when one figure stands on its head, but when both do 
it and kick their legs in the air it becomes farce. Mr. Shaw, however, 
is not content with anything less than complete symmetry in his 
inversions. The two figures must both be inverted and each must 
fit into the place of the other, at least for the particular page or 
paragraph in which the trick is required of them. That qualification 
is necessary, for with all his brilliant gift of mystification Mr. Shaw 
cannot keep it up. We read on into the play, and find that this 
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‘ clear-headed, sane Irishman,’ so ‘ hardily callous to the sentimentali- 
ties and susceptibilities and credulities,’ is a visionary drugged with 
impracticable dreams. For hear Doyle, whose special characteristic 
is ‘freedom from illusion and the power of facing facts,’ describe his 
own countrymen : 


Oh, the dreaming! the dreaming! the torturing, heart-scalding, never- 
satisfying dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, dreaming! No debauchery that ever 
coarsened and brutalised an Englishman can take the worth and usefulness out 
of him like that dreaming. An Irishman’s imagination never lets him alone, 
never convinces him, never satisfies him; but it makes him that he can’t face 
reality nor deal with it nor handle it nor conquer it: he can only sneer at them 
that do, and be ‘ agreeable to strangers,’ like a good-for-nothing woman on the 
streets. It’s all dreaming, all imagination. He can’t be religious. The 
inspired churchman that teaches him the sanctity of life and the importance 
of conduct is sent away empty, while the poor village priest that gives him a 
miracle or a sentimental story of a saint has cathedrals built for him out of 
the pennies of the poor. He can’t be intelligently political: he dreams of 
what the Shan Van Vocht said in 98. If you want to interest him in 
Ireland you’ve got to call the unfortunate island Kathleen ni Hoolihan and 
pretend she’s a little old woman. It saves thinking. It saves working. It 
saves everything except imagination, imagination, imagination ; and imagina- 
tion’s such a torture that you can’t bear it without whisky. 


This is said with admirable force and eloquence, but the Irishman 
of the Preface has vanished into space before the Irishman of the play, 
who is, it turns out after all, a highly coloured dramatic version of 


the Englishman’s idea of the Celt. 

This point is worth making incidentally, if only because it shows 
the extremely short range of a verbal paradox. The dramatic artist 
working on the Irish character can no more proceed on the assump- 
tion that the real Englishman is the reputed Irishman and the reputed 
Irishman the real Englishman than the political journalist could 
write leading articles for a week on the assumption that the Liberal 
party is really the Conservative party and the Conservative party really 
the Liberal party. Mr. Shaw’s paradox will not even last him out his 
Preface, for when we get to ‘ Ireland’s Real Grievance’ he pictures to 
us the ‘real’ Irishman as a being who is compelled by his passionate 
sentiment for self-government—a sentiment which all truly matter- 
of-fact people dismiss as a kind of lunacy—to forgo his own advance- 
ment, to neglect his own interests, to do, in fact, everything which the 
practical man counts absurd, rather than accept what the Englishman 
would call the logic of facts. This would surely be admirable if it 
stood alone, but so quick a turnabout is altogether too breathless 
for a reader who has just painfully adjusted his mind to the unaccus- 
tomed idea of the Irishman as ‘everywhere standing clear-headed, 
sane and hardily callous’ to the sentimentalities and susceptibili- 
ties. Mr. Shaw, who has so keen a sense of the intellectual deficiencies 
of Englishmen, might well make things a little easier for us. 

That, however, is no part of his scheme. Socrates described 
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himself as a gad-fly to the Athenians, and thus Mr. Shaw conceives 
his duty to John Bull. The climax of the Preface for Politicians 
is the vivacious gad-fly passage concerning the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Nelson, the purpose of which is to prove that ‘the real 
Irishman is the Englishman of tradition’ and ‘the real Englishman 
the traditional theatrical foreigner.’’ Nelson, ‘the intensely English 
Englishman,’ is ‘ drunk with glory, exalted by his fervent faith in the 
sound British patriotism of the Almighty, nerved by the vulgarest 
anti-foreign prejudice, and apparently unchastened by any reflections 
on the fact that he had never had to fight a technically capable and 
properly equipped enemy except on land, where he had never been 
successful.’ Wellington, ‘the intensely Irish Irishman,’ had to fight 
Napoleon’s armies, Napoleon’s Marshals, and finally Napoleon himself, 
without one moment of illusion as to the human material he had to 
command, without one gush of the “‘ Kiss me, Hardy” emotion which 
enabled Nelson to idolise his crews and his staff, without forgetting 
even in his dreams that the normal British officer of that time was an 
incapable amateur (as he still is) and the normal British soldier a 
never-do-well (he is now a depressed and respectable young man).’ 
This contrast, we are told, is ‘ English against Irish all over, and is 
the more delicious because the real Irishman in it is the Englishman 
of tradition, while the real Englishman is the traditional theatrical 
foreigner.’ 

I can imagine Mr. Shaw waiting with delight and expectancy 
for the reaction from this shock in the ‘ real Englishman.’ And it has 
come in the form of angry protest in some quarters against the supposed 
defamation of the memory of a great hero. But that is a heavy 
way of taking it which will not do with Mr. Shaw. The historian 
within one does indeed faintly protest at the version of facts which 
represents Nelson as ‘the victim of romantic figments’ fighting 
always with the odds in his favour. One thinks of him off Toulon 
‘distressed for almost every article,’ with ‘crazy ships of which only 
four are fit for winter cruising,’ never for twenty-two months going 
into a port other than an open roadstead destitute of supplies, yet 
at the end of that time presenting a massed fleet perfectly prepared 
for a sudden call to pursue an enemy four thousand miles.! One 
thinks of the mass of unromantic detail which went to his work of 
preparation and to the masterly orders whereby his officers were 
instructed on the eve of a battle. One thinks of his willingness ‘ not 
only to sacrifice fortune but to risk renown’ if so be that he could 
obtain his capital object, the destruction of the enemy’s. ‘ Though 
reckless to desperation, when an adequate object was at stake, in the 
moments of repose he husbanded his means, and looked to the efficiency 
of his instruments with the diligence of a miser.’ It is true that the 
odds were against anyone who encountered Nelson on the high seas 
! Mahan, ii. 197. 
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with few ships or many or many against his few. If he won victories 
‘so cheap that he would have deserved shooting if he had lost them,’ 
it was because he was Nelson and his opponents were not, which 
means that he in his element had exactly that rare combination 
of mastery over detail and imaginative grasp of the whole which 
made the fortunes of Napoleon and Wellington in their element. 

But I am reacting argumentatively against Mr. Shaw’s pin-pricks, 
which is precisely what a wary disputant would not do. Nelson, 
however, is a ‘safe draw’ for an Englishman, and there is really 
no resisting. What strikes one as radically wrong in Mr. Shaw’s 
analysis, assuming it to be seriously meant, is the assumption that 
the theatrical or romantic kind of man must necessarily be the victim 
of his delusions. Nelson was, of course, a romantic man, but he was 
also and at the same time the most practical and level-headed captain 
that ever sailed ship. These two tempers are not in the opposition 
that Mr. Shaw seems to regard as inevitable ; they exist side by side 
in every normal human being of any nationality, and genius may have 
both to an abnormal degree. To reconcile their differences is, indeed, 
a chief part of the human problem, but it is not necessarily an Irish 
or an English problem. You may have an Irishman who, like the 
Duke of Wellington, keeps sentiment under, and you may have an 
Englishman who, like Nelson, gives it full play, but you have to 
search with a lantern before you find either an Englishman or an 
Irishman in whose life sentiment does not play its part. What, 
indeed, could we make of Wellington’s political career if we did not 
suppose him to have been animated by a deep and sincere devotion 
to a great many lost causes and traditional sentiments which stubbornly 
resisted the logic of fact? Sentiment has just this way of running 
deep and strong in natures which resist its expression, and there is 
no such honest and obstinate victim of illusion as the matter-of-fact 
man who is suffering from its suppression. The picture which Mr. 
Shaw draws for us of the Irish Protestant—on his assumption a matter- 
of-fact man—is exactly a case in point. 

Let us grant, then, by all means, that John Bull is not the solid, 
shopkeeping, hard-headed man of business that he likes to think 
himself. Indeed, the most disastrous of all Napoleon’s mistakes 
was his belief that the English were a nation of shopkeepers. For 
he reckoned without that singular dramatic conception of a great 
occasion on the part of the whole nation which was at the back 
of Wellington as of Nelson. It is of course quite salutary for John 
Bull to be told by clever people that he is an inverate muddler whose 
intellectual processes are beneath contempt. He takes it with great 
good humour, perhaps with too much good humour, for his suspicion 
of the clever people is such that he regards their disparagement as 
a kind of compliment. But when the worst has been said about 
him, he does not really seem to suffer in comparison with his neighbours 
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from lack of practical ability, and still less from over-indulgence in 
dreams and sentiments. Groaning and grumbling all the time about 
his decaying trade and the terrible efficiency of the foreigner, he does 
nevertheless contrive somehow to get the lion’s share when things 
are divided. But Mr. Shaw does quite right to tell him that he is 
liable to rather acute attacks of sentimental excitement. That is 
no new story. The London mob which went Mafficking in 1900 was 
the same London mob which broke all windows not illuminated 
when Wilkes was re-elected for Middlesex, and which demolished the 
house of the Constable of Westminster because the unhappy man had 
gone out of town and neglected to provide candles for his windows 
to celebrate the third-rate victory of Cartagena. The mobs of 
Beltast, Cork, and Dublin do not, however, apear to be immune from 
these excitements, and if there is any European capital which has 
suffered nothing worse than Mafficking in the last hundred years 
I should like to know its name. 


We may leave Nelson to look after himself, but we must apply 
ourselves seriously to Broadbent, who is specially appointed for the 
undoing of us average people, above all those of us who belong to the 
Liberal party. In the mirror of his face we are to see ourselves and be 
ashamed of our complacency, our ineptitude, our blind devotion to 
meaningless formulas, our incredible lack of delicacy and perception. 
Mr. Shaw leaves us no escape in. this respect. Broadbent is his idea of 
the average Englishman, and he takes for granted that Broadbent is 
the kind of man whom Englishmen like and in whom they have con- 
fidence.” 

Now, as I have already said, while Broadbent remained on the 
stage we were all amused at him. He was admirably acted, and if a 
playwright may not burlesque a politician what may he do? Through 
Broadbent Mr. Shaw made his first appeal to the Conservative public, 
who forgave him his Socialism and all other detestable heresies in 
consideration of this brilliant attack on the common enemy. The 
dialogue contained some specially choice bits for Imperialists which 
brought down the gallery. It was altogether a huge success. The 
Tory was delighted, the Liberal bore no malice, everyone was enter- 
tained, and Mr. Shaw’s gifts as a playwright were at last recognised 
beyond the Fabian circle. 

So far, so good ; but when we find Mr. Shaw taking Broadbent 
seriously and assuming that he is the type of character that we affect 
and admire, it becomes necessary to explain that this is a misunder- 
standing. There is a passage in the Preface which suggests that the 
dramatic critics conceived this high opinion of the capacity and 
character of Broadbent as a typical Briton, but if they have really led 
Mr. Shaw to believe that we are all of this opinion, they have for once 

2 Preface for Politicians, p. vii. 
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rather seriously misled him. ‘The fact that Broadbent was ‘ cheerful, 
robust, good-natured, free from envy and a successful muddler-through 
in business’ did not, in the opinion of most of us, in the least atone 
for the equally obvious fact that he was ‘infatuated in politics, 
hypnotised by his newspaper leader-writers and parliamentary orators 
into an utter paralysis of his common-sense,’ and that he was ‘ without 
moral delicacy or social tact.’ Mr. Shaw rehearses these qualities of 
his hero as if he was now for the first time revealing a secret which 
had failed to penetrate the understanding of his English audiences. 
Let him be assured that we never had the slightest illusion on this 
subject, and we agree heartily with him as to the plight of ‘the 
modern nation which is satisfied with Broadbent,’ wherever it is 
to be found. But to mistake Broadbent for the typical Englishman, 
or even for the typical English Liberal, seems to some of us quite 
as disastrous an error as to mistake the stage ‘Pat’ for the real 
Irishman—a mistake indeed which is only possible if a writer is 
‘hypnotised,’ as Mr. Shaw. might say, by the traditional Irish view 
of the English character. 

Broadbent, however, is not strictly speaking an Irishman’s concep- 
tion. He is rather the literary man’s idea of what a ‘ middle-class 
Liberal’ ought to be like. He has been running now for thirty years 
or more, and having escaped from books on to the stage he will no 
doubt continue to run like any well-established farcical character. 
His original begetter and ensuer was Matthew Arnold, who did him 
supremely well in the immortal Mr. Bottles of Friendship’s Garland. 
To Mr. Bottles at a later date was added Padgett, M.P., and now 
Mr. Shaw comes along and adds Padgett to Bottles and gives us 
Broadbent. Of the three characters I own I still prefer Bottles. That 
is a matter of taste, but the broadly farcical method of Broadbent— 
necessary, I suppose, for the stage—strikes one as less effective when 
read than the satirical method of the prose-piece. Broadbent is 
Bottles in Ireland, just as Padgett was Bottles in India. Bottles 
was brought up at Lycurgus Academy, Clapham, and ‘is one of our 
self-made middle-class men.’ He is 


a Radical of the purest water; quite one of the Manchester school. He was 
one of the earliest Free-traders; he has always gone straight as an arrow about 
Reform; he is an ardent voluntary in every possible line, opposed the Ten 
Hours’ Bill, was one of the leaders of the Dissenting Opposition out of Parlia- 
ment which smashed up the Education clauses of Sir James Graham’s Factory 
Act ; and he paid the whole expenses of a most important church-rate contest 
out of his own pocket. And, finally, he looks forward to marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister. Table, as my friend Mr. Grant Duff says, the whole Liberal creed, 
and in not a single point of it will you find Bottles tripping. 





Broadbent, one might almost say, is the son of Bottles by his marriage 
with his deceased wife’s sister. Watch him ‘tabling the whole 
Liberal creed’ in Act ITI. ; see ‘ what an ardent voluntary he is in 
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every possible line.’ ‘Of the evils you describe,’ he says to Keegan, 
‘some are absolutely necessary for the preservation of society and 
others are encouraged only when the Tories are in office.’ ‘I see no 
evils in the world—except, of course, natural evils—that cannot be 
remedied by freedom, self-government, and English institutions. 
I think so, not because I am an Englishman, but as a matter of 
common sense.’ 

Mr. Shaw owns to a misgiving—a misgiving which he says is 
‘natural to a by-this-time elderly playwright ’—that Broadbent is 
out of date. The word ‘elderly’ refuses to be mated with Mr. Shaw, 
but Broadbent certainly had passed from the scene before Mr. Shaw 
wrote his first play. A typical Englishman he never was, but I sup- 
pose one must take it from the evidence that the Broadbent-Bottles 
type represented a mental attitude that was common in the fifties 
and sixties among Liberals and Nonconformists. In these days, 
when so many clever people are grubbing at the foundations of belief, 
the difficulty is to find any ‘formulas or shibboleths’ which can be 
offered to the Broadbents in lieu of thinking. How much easier, 
indeed, the life of the Government would be if they could rely on a 
solid phalanx of imperturbable Broadbents, instead of being beset by 
eager politicians in feverish anxiety lest their own particular cause 
or shade of opinion should be extinguished by the competition of other 
causes or shades of opinion! And, so far from sharing Broadbent’s 
robust optimism about English institutions, the average Liberal who 
followed Mr. Gladstone on his Home Rule crusade in 1886 started 
from the assumption that England had made a sad mess of it, and 
argued about the incompatibilities of the Irish and English tempera- 
ments precisely as Mr. Shaw does himself. Illusions he may have 
had, but they were certainly not Broadbent’s illusions. The Irish side 
of the matter I leave, for it is Mr. Shaw’s assumption that no 
Englishman knows anything about Ireland ; but it does seem extremely 
improbable that the Irish party would have given Broadbent an Irish 
constituency, or that they would have carried their freedom from 
illusion to the extent of fooling and exploiting him that is suggested 
in Act III. Apparently among the ‘ romantic fictions’ that we are 
asked to banish is the idea that the Irish are a generous race. 

I am quite aware of the possible retorts when one deals thus 
seriously with Mr. Shaw’s burlesque ; but it is perhaps worth while 
inquiring why the literary people have invented this conventional 
type, and set him up against the English party man. To them 
apparently there is something inherently stupid and second-rate in 
the party system, and especially in the division into two parties 
which is the peculiarly English form of party. Bagehot himself said 
long ago that the effective public man must be a man of first-class 
abilities and second-class creed. That is a rough way of stating the 
undeniable fact that almost any political action must represent an 
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average opinion which is necessarily a coarser and more obvious kind 
of opinion than individual thought. To strike the average is the 
condition of action, but of course it is not a condition of thought, 
The question for the individual is whether he can keep his thought 
free while joining a party for action. The advantages on the side of 
action of working with a party are so great that the mass of intelligent 
men rightly submit to the discipline, and it is a discipline more severe 
under the English two-party system than under any of the continental 
group systems, just as the results of the two-party system are on the 
whole more satisfactory than those of the group systems. But the 
intellectual who stands outside has, undeniably, the advantage of the 
man who makes submission. He has presumably a mind too various 
and subtle to be squeezed into these coarse moulds. He can fix on 
the party man the reproach of orthodoxy, of doing his thinking by 
deputy, of picking up catch-words and shibboleths and tags of tattered 
rhetoric. Of course there are in all parties—Irish, Socialist, and Con- 
servative, as well as Liberal—enough people who take their opinions 
ready made, and enough demagogues who practise on them to make 
the burlesque plausible. The problem for all parties, and especially 
for a Liberal party, is to combine the utmost possible freedom of 
thought with the utmost possible concentration for action. If we think 
of the recent history of the Liberal party, it does not seem to have 
been so badly solved in the last ten years. Every conceivable variety 
of opinion was ventilated during the ten years of opposition, to the 
great dismay at times of good party men, who thought re-union 
hopeless. The party in power is, nevertheless, quite as compact and 
united as is desirable, and men of vigorous minds and original opinions 
have no difficulty in expressing themselves freely. Whatever appear- 
ance of hollowness or insincerity there may be in party politics arises 
mainly from the conventional pretence that every party measure is 
a ‘great measure,’ in the current platform phrase, whereas in nine 
cases out of ten it is merely the best that can be done at the moment 
in face of opposing interests and lagging opinion. That kind of 
opportunism calls for no apology, but a fuller acknowledgment of it 
would disarm these critics and save us from the reproach of Broad- 
bentism. 


All talk, however, about party politics or the conditions of 
party action seems grossly inadequate when we come to the last of 
the Prefaces in this volume—the First Aid to Critics—which is 
appended to Major Barbara. The critics, it seems, were left stunned 
and dazed by that remarkable play. They came to the conclusion 
that it either had no meaning or that it was meant to vindicate the 
right of every man, and especially of the super-man, to acquire pro- 
perty somehow, recte si possit, st non, quocunque modo rem. Under- 
shaft, the millionaire, a man singularly free from what Mr. Shaw 
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would call ‘illusions,’ appeared to have grasped this principle with clear- 
sighted thoroughness, and in the last scene we saw him triumphing 
in the possession of power and wealth acquired by the manufacture of 
ordnance, which he thoroughly realised to be an iniquitous form of 
business ; and in an earlier scene we saw the Salvation Army accepting 
his money and that of Podger the distiller, on the comfortable ground 
that money cannot be tainted (pecunia non olet), or that, if tainted, 
it is nevertheless necessary to good works and is redeemed by the 
uses to which it is put. Certain idealists, including Major Barbara, 
who had temporarily held out against this view, were also displayed 
as having purged their minds of illusions and accepted this sane and 
clear-sighted view of the actual facts of the case. 

Now, after reading the Preface, I am still in doubt as to why 
Mr. Shaw should object to the original reading of his intention. For 
the Preface affirms it and defends it as the only form of morality. 
‘Undershaft,’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘is simply a man who, having grasped 
the fact that poverty is a crime, knows that when society offered him 
the alternative of poverty or a lucrative trade in death and destruc- 
tion it offered him not a choice between opulent villainy and humble 
virtue, but between energetic enterprise and cowardly infamy.’ The 
fault, therefore, is with society, which shuts a man of enterprise into 
these alternatives. For present purposes one need not argue whether 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition is really a trade in death 
and destruction ; it is enough that Undershaft and Mr. Shaw think it 
is, and take it along with the distilling of inferior whisky as the 
type of trade in which a man of enterprise is not only entitled but 
bound to engage, if he sees no other way of avoiding poverty and 
‘realising himself’ under existing economic conditions. ‘Peter Shirley’ 
(another character in the play) ‘is what we call the honest poor man, 
Undershaft is what we call the wicked rich one ; Shirley is Lazarus, 
Undershaft Dives. The misery of the world is due to the fact that 
the great mass of men act and believe as Peter Shirley acts and 
believes. If they acted and believed as Undershaft acts and believes, 
the immediate result would be a revolution of incalculable value.’ 
Here is the final inversion of the common idealist or ‘ slave’ morality, 
as Mr. Shaw calls it. 

Now the first thing that strikes one is that the root principle of 
plutocracy is here presented to us by a professing Socialist as the proper 
medicine for society. No doctrine could be more comfortable to the 
great capitalists and exploiters. They get the double advantage of 
completv absolution for their consciences and a guaranteed clear run for 
the future. For if they are not called upon to change their ways, and 
cannot be challenged until the Shirleys act as the Undershafts, their 
future is illimitable. The simple fact is that the Shirleys cannot act 
as the Undershafts, partly because they are deterred by those ‘ illu- 
sions’ of the ‘ slave morality ’ which they call conscience,’ and partly 
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because they have not, and never will have, the least idea how to 
begin on the job. So we may say that the present constitution of 
society, which Mr. Shaw assails with such vehemence, results precisely 
from the fact that men are unequally divided into Shirleys and Under- 
shafts, and if its reform depends on the Shirleys being converted into 
Undershafts it will never be reformed at all. Some of us, indeed, 
might even shrink from changing the world as it is, with all its admitted 
deformities, for a world in which the Undershafts would be prepared 
to ‘ kill at the risk of their own lives’ in pursing wealth ‘as a point 
of honour ’—the details of this Utopia will be found on pp. 156 and 
157—and the Shirleys be ‘ painlessly and inexorably killed ’ if it was 
discovered that they earned less than a pound a day. A great many 
of us would have to take to the woods in that kind of world. 

Let us forgo these speculations, however, and keep to society as 
it is. When Mr. Shaw says that the greatest of crimes is poverty,’ 
or that ‘ the crying need of the nation is not for better morals, cheaper 
bread, temperance, liberty, culture, the redemption of fallen sisters 
and erring brothers, nor the grace, love, and fellowship of the Trinity, 
but simply for enough money,’ we need not dispute with him. He is 
trying, in his characteristic fashion, to stir us up to something that 
he sees and feels with a real emotion. For all his protests to the 
contrary, it is obvious from half-a-dozen passages in this Preface that 
he too can be sentimentalist and visionary. But no sooner has he 
yielded to this honest impulse than he pulls himself up and applies 
the brake with a crash which all but upsets his car. ‘ This will never 
do,’ he seems to be saying, ‘I am talking like any common Socialist, 
and in a few minutes I shall be going on like Broadbent. I shall be 
eternally disgraced, unless I can show that the capitalist is the true 
Socialist, and the supposed Socialist the bulwark of capitalism.’ So 
we go breathlessly on to a conclusion in which all the ordinary parts 
are inverted, the magistrate appearing as the Anarchist, the law as 
the enemy of order, the peaceable citizen as the enemy of society, and 
the multiplication of Undershafts as the accepted remedy for capitalism. 

One is reminded of a scene in a certain comedy of Plautus, in 
which the master, finding himself in a scrape, appeals to the slave to 
get him out of it. ‘When things are mixed,’ is the slave’s reply, ‘it 
is better to mix them more.’ Things are, indeed, very mixed in this 
human comedy of ours, and Mr. Shaw’s advice is apparently to mix 
them more. If one could suppose a receptive and innocent-minded 
man reading this Preface and taking it all seriously, what would be his 
natural conclusion ? He would say, I think, if he were of the Shirley 
type, that there was nothing to do with this very awful world except 
to get quit of it at the earliest possible moment, and he would say, if 
he were of the Undershaft type, so much the better for him. The 
Shirleys are perfectly well aware that there is no help to be had from 


% Cf. Nietzsche, ‘A sick man is a scoundrel, Sir!’ 
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Mr. Shaw. Even if they fancied his Utopia—which they do not— 
they are clear-sighted enough to see that they are quite incapable of 
rising to it, and that the Undershafts are quite strong enough to keep 
it down. That is exactly in practice how ‘the Gospel of St. Andrew 
Undershaft ’ works out. The few that are capable of it argue exactly 
as Mr. Shaw’s clear-sighted millionaire. All money is equally tainted, 
and it is absurd to speak of the money made by dealing in death and 
destruction, by sweating, by circulating pernicious literature, by 
doing any of the other things which poison the, minds or bodies of 
their neighbours, as more tainted than any other money. They 
‘must take the money because they cannot exist without the money, 
and there is no other money to be had.’ Everybody else would do 
exactly the same if they could, and if they can’t that is their fault 
and not the fault of those who can. It is precisely thus that the 
American exploiter thinks and acts, with the results that Mr. Wells 
puts so vividly before us in his Future in America. I know that 
another clear-sighted man, Mr. Upton Sinclair, thinks that the climax 
will come in America in the manner suggested by Mr. Shaw—that is, 
by a violent uprising of the underdogs who will passionately claim 
their right to act as the Undershafts. President Roosevelt, mean- 
while, thinks that the proper remedy is to abate the Undershafts. 
I hope for myself that the President is right; but supposing the 
contrary, and supposing Mr. Sinclair’s revolution to have taken place, 
can anyone believe that the mind of America would be changed, or 
that anything permanent and humanising would have been accom- 
plished for her people by the success of a proletariat asserting their 
right to be as predatory as their exploiters ? 

Here, surely, we get to the heart of the matter. There is no 
connexion between the problem of poverty and what Mr. Shaw calls 
‘the Gospel of St. Andrew Undershaft.’ Paint the evil of poverty 
in its blackest colours, and it has no bearing on Undershaft’s claim to 
make money as he will. It is a coward’s argument. He is so afraid 
of being poor that he will get money even if by so doing he deals 
death and destruction to other people. The utmost length that the 
argument carries is that Undershaft should make the 3651. a year 
which is apparently Mr. Shaw’s standard of the avoidance of poverty, 
and that he can do even in this imperfect world without searing his 
conscience. The picture presented to us is that of an extremely 
assertive money-spinner obfuscating himself with a peculiar kind of 
sophistry which he calls freedom from cant. And the worst sophistry 
is that everyone does the same (or would do the same if they could) 
and that all clear-sighted men hold the Undershaft view about money. 
That is proclaimed as facing facts; whereas it is, on the contrary, 
a quite elementary misreading of human nature. There are hundreds 
of thousands of simple people in the world who would cheerfully 
throw every penny they possessed into the sea rather than commit one 
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paltry crime, or if by so doing they could cheat death of husband, wife, ~ 
or child. This also is, happily, a fact which the anti-illusionist must 
reckon with. 
If there is a superstition in avoiding superstition there is also a © 
cant of anti-cant, and a worse kind of illusion which may come from | 
a too.desperate effort to avoid illusion. Mr. Shaw’s realism is the 
isolation and abstraction of single factors which lose their reality 
when dissociated from other factors equally real. Poverty is a great 
evil, but it is not the only evil, and, platitude as it may seem, itis | 
never going to be cured by money. It is going to be cured by a a 
gradual humanising of rich and poor, and by the doing of a great | 
many things which to the clear-sighted Undershaft will seem ridiculous ~ 
and sentimental, such as the cultivation of a more sensitive conscience | 
about the making of money and the sources from which money is © 
made. If Miss Tuckwell, for instance, can persuade the public to buy © 
leadless glaze pottery, she will do more, before she dies, than a hundred 7 
Undershafts.%*But Mr. Shaw is a man of imagination, and he does ~ 
not need to,be instructed in these things. He knows what a rich and 7 
various thing’ human nature. is, and how irrepressibly it follows its ~ 
star for all the adjurations of the matter of fact that it should clear 7 
its mind:of illusions and keep its eyes on the ground. One has only 7 
to turn a few pages to see him blazing with honest indignation about | 
the Denshawai executions, and rumour grossly belies him if he is nob 7 
the stubborn advocate of all that the wise call ‘fads.’ These very | 
essays contain admirable passages in defence of the doctrine of human ~ 
rights which prove that he is fundamentally on the side of the angels, | 
- All the more serious is it, then, when so formidable a champion seems ~ 
to pass temporarily into the other camp. Much may be forgiven to © 
the ironic spirit, but scarcely that. 
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